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CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN POVERTY: THE 
STRUGGLE TO SURVIVE 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1988 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC, 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:00 a.m., room 
2203, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Lehman, Boggs, Weiss, 
Morrison, Rowland, Martinez, Evans, Skaggs, Coats, Wolf, Wortley, 
Packard, and Grandy. 

Also present was Representative Bill Green. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Jill Kagan, profes- 
sional staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families will come to order for the purposes of conducting the 
hearing this morning on Children And Families In Poverty: The 
Struggle To Survive. 

For millions of families in A.merica today, poverty— not prosperi- 
ty — remains a tragic fact of life. 

Since 1983, the Select Committee on Ciiildren, Youth, and Fami- 
lies has documented that millions of children and families have 
been left out of the so-called "economic recovery." 

In 1986, despite many months of economic expansion, almost 13 
million children remained in poverty, nearly three million more 
than in 1979. Children living in single-parent families are at the 
greatest risk of living in poverty and the experts now tell us that 
one out of two children will spend some portion of their childhood 
in a single-parent family, yet the greatest relative increase in child 
poverty has been among children living in two-parent families. 

Today, we will hear the results of a new study of child and 
family poverty rates among eight western industrialized nations, 
including our own. It should be a source of despair for every Amer- 
ican, that despite the promise of economic security for all, the 
United States has higher child and family poverty rates than every 
one of the countries studied except Australia, even when income 
transfer benefits are included. 

WeVe also releasing this morning a major new study on trends 
in family income in the United States prepared at my request by 
the Congressional Budget Office. The new report, "Trends In 
Family Income: 1970-1986,'' contains both t;ood news and bad news. 
The good news is that family income rose for the typical family 
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during that period, based on CBO's new method of measuring 
income trends. CBO found that "adjusted family income" rose 20 
percent from 1970 to 1986. Even among those families whose 
income rose, CBO found that the principal reason, among nonelder- 
ly families, was the increased number of workers per family, not 
increased earnings by the typical worker. In many families, both 
parents must now work to maintain their standard of living, which 
results in increased costs as well as increased income, such as child 
care and commuting. 

But, there is also bad news. Many of the most vulnerable fami- 
lies, and those in which many of our children are growing up, did 
not share in the prosperity. In fact, young families, low-income 
families with children, and poor single parent families in 1986 were 
much poorer than their counterparts in 1970. Income inequality 
became more pronounced among all major family types, except un- 
related individuiils under age 65 and the elderly, and income gaps 
widened between the rich and those who are less affluent. The 
sharpest increases in inequality have occurred since 1979, even 
among the elderly. Among those affected most adversely were poor 
families with children. The CBO report notes that "the group of 
families with children that is at the bottom of the income distribu- 
tion is markedly worse off now than the corresponding group was 
16 years earlier." Among the poorest two-fifths of the families with 
children, median income dropped 12 percent from 1970 to 1986. 

Poor single-mother families with children were hit especially 
hard. In 1986, one-fifth of all of the single mother families had in- 
comes less than half of the poverty line, and approximately 45 per- 
cent had incomes below the poverty line. 

Young families have been affected very dramatically, too. More 
than 40 percent of the families with children in which a family 
head was under 25 lived below the poverty line— and over one-fifth 
had incomes less than half of the poverty line in 1986. For these 
famihes, median family income fell 43 percent between 1970 and 
1986. In fact, even among the top two-fifths of these families, 
median income fell 21 percent. 

Today we will also receive testimony from real experts on pover- 
ty: and that is, of course, the children and the families who endure 
privation, day in and day out, year after year, despite national eco- 
nomic recovery and efforts to help them. And we will also hear 
from those from both rural and urban communities who work with 
the families to break the terrible and degrading cycle of poverty in 
America. 

I also want to pay tribute to those who are here today under the 
auspices of the National Planning Committee on Children in Pover- 
ty, who are attending a national conference in Washington this 
week. 
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Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of Caufornia, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Famiues 

For millions of families in America today, poverty— not prosperity— remains a 
tragic fact of life. 

Since 1983, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families has document- 
ed that millions of children and families have been left out of the soKJalled "econom- 
ic recovery." 

In 1986, despite many months of economic expansion, almost 13 million children 
remained in poverty, nearly 3 million more than in 1979. Children living in single- 
parent families are at greatest risk of living in poverty, and the experts now tell us 
that one out of two children will spend some portion of childhood in a single-parent 
family. Yet the greatest relative increase in child poverty has been among 'hildren 
living in two-parent families. 

Today, we will hear the results of a new study of child and family poverty rates 
among 8 western industrialized nations, including our own. It should be a source of 
deg)air for every American that, despite the promise of economic security for all, 
the Unites States has higher child and family poverty rates than every one of the 
countries studied, except Australia, even when income transfer benefits are includ- 
ed. 

We are also releasing a major new study on trends in family income in the United 
States, prepared at my request by the Congressional Budget Ofiice (CBO). The new 
report, "Trends In Family Income. 1970-1986," contains both good news and bad 
news. The good news is that family income rose for the typical family during that 
period, based on CEO's new method for measuring income trends. CBO found that 
"adjusted family income** rose 20 percent from 1970 to 1986. Even among those fam- 
ilies for whom incomes rose, CBO found that the principal leason, among the non- 
elderly, was the increased number of workers per family, not inceaoed earnings by 
the typical worker. In many families, both parents now must vroik to maintain the 
standard of living, which results in increased costs as well as increased income, such 
as child care and commuting. j , ■ 

But there is also bad news. Many of t!ie most vulnerable families, and those in 
which many of our children are growing up, did not share in the prosperity In fact, 
young families, low-income families with children, and poor single parent families 
in 1986 were much poorer than their counterparts in 1970. Income inequality 
became more pronounced among all m^jor family types except unrelated individuals 
under age 65 and the elderly, and income gaps widened between the rich and those 
who are less affluent. The sharpest increases in inequality have occurred since 1979, 
even among the elderly. Among those affected most adversely were poor families 
with children. The CBO report notos that *^he group of families with children that 
IS at the bottom of the income distrib Hion is markedly worse off now than the cor- 
responding group was 16 years earLer." Among the poorest two-fifths of families 
with children, median income dropped 12 percent from 1970 to 1986. 

Poor single-mother families with children were hit especially hard In 1986, one- 
fifth of all single mother families had incomes less than half of the poverty line, and 
approximately 45 percent had incomes below the poverty line. 

Young families have been affected very dramatically, too. More than 40 percent of 
families with children in which the family head was under 25 lived below the pover- 
ty line— and over one-fifth had incomes less than half the poverty line in 1986 For 
these families, median family income fell 43 percent between 1970-1986 In fact, 
even among the top two-fifths of these families, median income fell 21 percent 

Today we will also receive testimony from real experts on poverty the children 
and families who endure privation, day in and day out, year after >ear, despite na 
tional economic recovery. And we will also hear from those from both rural and 
urban communities who work with the families to break the terrible and degrading 
cycle of poverty in America. 

I also want to pay tribute to those who are here today under the auspices of the 
National Planning Committee on Children in Poverty, who are attending a national 
conference in Washington this week. 
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The new Congressional Budget 0££ice report, Trends in 
Family Incone: 1970-1986 , contains both good news and bad 
news . The good news is that under a revised way ^^f measuring 
in'come trends developed by CBO, family income £or the typical 
family rose during this period. Previous measures o£ changes 
in family income over the period have shomi a decline. 

The bad news is that these income gains were not evenly 
distributed. Low income families with children, young families 
at all income levels and poor single mother families in 1986 
were much worse off than their counterparts in 1970. Among all 
m£*jor family types except nonelderly unrelated individuals and 
the elderly, income inequality increased and the gaps widened 
between the rich and those who are less affluent. 

In addition, the news that family incomes rose is tempered 
by the finding that the principal reason for the gains among 
the non-elderly was the increased number o£ workers per family, 
not increased earnings by the typical worker. Many families 
with children have needed to have both parents work to avoid 
losing ground. 

Trends in Family Income 

The CBO report measure^ changes in family income over the 
16 year period from 1970-1986. These measurements are made in 
a different manner than that traditionally employed in the 
past. There are three differences between the CBO measurements 
and traditional measurements:* 

o CBO adjusted family incomes to reflect a decline in 
the average size of families during this period. 
Since the average family was smaller in 1986 than in 
1970, CBO concluded that the average family needed 
less income to remain at the same level of 
well-being. This adjustment for family size Is the 
principal reason why the CBO measure shovs income 
growth rather than the stagnation indicated by other 

*CBO notes that adjustments should also be made for Income 
received in-kind and for taxes paid, since both factors changed 
markedly over the 16-year period and would thus affect the 
well-being of families. Because the requisite data are not 
available, CBO was unable to make these adjustments. 
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o In adjusting annual income levels for inflation, CBO 
did not use the Consumer Price Index (CPI) , but used' 
an alternative inflation index that CBO believes 
provides a more accurate measure of price changes. 
Because the alternative index rose more slowly during 
the 16-year period than did the CPI, measured income 
growth is greater than if the CPI were used. 

o CBO modified the definition of "family" normally used 
in measuring family income changes. CBO counted 
unrelated individuals including elderly people 
living alone as "families". One-third of CBO's 
"family units" consist of unrelated individuals. 

With all three adjustments, CBO finds that "adjusted family 
income" (AFI) for the median (or typical) "family" rose 20 
percent from 1970 to 1986. This compares with an increase of 
six percent in median family income during this period among 
families as traditionally defined, without adjusting for family 
size and using the CPI to account for inflation. 

The CBO data show differing trends in changes in AFI for 
median families in various family categories. For single 
mother families with children, median Income rose just 2 
percent under CBO's AFI measure. For both elderly unrelated 
individuals and elderly families without children, median 
family income rose 50 percent. 

Increases In Workers Per Family Boosted Incomes 

CBO observes that, "the rise in the number of workers per 
family appears to be the principal reason why Incomes 
increased." CBO states that earnings failed to keep pace with 
Inflation for many workers, especially those in the younger age 
groups. This suggests that, for many families, adding a 
second earner to the workforce or increasing the second 
earner's work hours was often necessary to keep family income 
from falling. This also Indicates that the increased incomes 
reported by CBO did not come without a cost.' These altered 
work arrangements have resulted in parents (especially mothers) 
having less time with children, less leisure time, and • 
possibly, fewer children. 

Indeed, when the large influx of mothers into the labor' 
force during this period is taken into account, it is itriHing 
that AFI did not rise more substantially. From 1973 to 1986, 
the median AFI for married couple families with chili' ren rose a 
relatively modest 13.1 percent, despite large increases in work 
by mothers and a reduction in family size as well (see further 
discussion of this 1973-1986 period, which is different than 
that used in the CBO report) . 
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It should be noted that the CBO data do not include a najor 
cost borne by oany of these families as a result of the 
entrance of many mothers into the labor force — child care 
costs. Child care costs are a corollary of the increase in 
workers per family that CBO identifies as the factor primarily 
responsible for the income g.,ins. As CBO notes: "Families are 
likely to bear a cost» however, when more of tneir members 
work. In particv^lar, there are direct costs associated with 
employment, such as for child care or for commuting. 
Furthermore, the new workers have less time available to 
perform household chores, so either costs rise if services 
are purchased — or some chores are not done." (CBO did not 
incorporate these costs in the analysis, in part because data 
are not available to make such adjustments.) 

The Families Left aehinO 

A number of fau-ily groups fell behind. As CBO states, "not 
all [family groups] .•^xperienco'i /» growth in income". Some 
suffered large income 'ieclinpii. 

1. Poor Families with Children 

Among those affected most adversely ^ere poor families with 
children. The CBO report states: 

Median family income has continued to grow since 1970, 
albeit more slowly than in earlier years and at widely 
different rates for different groups. At the same 
time, the group of families with children chat is at 
the bottom of the income distribution is markedly 
worse off now than the corresponding group was 16 
years earlier. 

The CBO report shows that the median AFI of the poorest 
two-fifths of families with children in 1986 was 12 percent 
lower than that of the comparable group in 1970.* 

Poor single mother families with children were hit 
especially hard. In 1986^ one-fifth of all single mother 
families with children had incomes below half the adjusted 

*The median income for the bottom two-fifths of families is the 
income received by the family at the 20th percentile. 
Similarly, the median income for the top r.wo-fifths of families 
is the income received by the family at the 80th percentile. 
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poverty Itne (chat ts, below $.*ji,974 for c fanily of three).** 
Approximately AO percent of th^se tamilles had Incomes below 
the adjusted poverty line. 

2. Young Families 

The family group affected most severely wafi that of young 
families. In 1986, the m<^dlan AFI of families whoso head was 
under age 25 was 18 perce^.t lower than that of the 
corresponding group in 1970. For the poorest two-fifths of 
families with a head under 25, median family Income was 3A 
percent lower. Median family Income even declined for the top 
two-fifths of all families with a head under 25. 

The declines are most stunning among young families that 
had children (2.3 million in 1986;. The median income of such 
families in 1986 was A3 percent below that for comparable 
families in 19/u" .vmong the poorest two-fi£ths of these 
famlMes, median income was 56 percent lower in 1986 than in 
1970. Even among the top two-fifths of these families, median 
Income fell 21 percent. 

More than one-fifth of all families with cnlldren in which 
the family head was under 25 had incomes below half the poverty 
line in 1986. More than AO percent of these famHies lived 
below the poverty line. 

Low-income faoilies with children in which the family head 
was 25 to 3A also had sharply lower median AFI in 1986 than 
their counterparts in 1970. Median income was fully 18 percent 
lower for the two-fifths of these families with the lowest 
Incomes. 

Median AFI also fell Zor both young married couple tamilles 
and young single parent families. For example, median Income 
of married couple families with children In which the family 
head was under 25 was 17 percent lower in 1986 than for similar 
families in 1970. 

Median AFI was also lower for single mot^ jr families with 
children in which the mother is under 25. By 1986, nearly 
one-fifth of these families had Incomes below one-fourth of the 
adjusted poverty line (that is, below $1,987 for a famiTy of 
three). About two-fifths of these families fell below ^talf of 



**The adjusted poverty line is the same as the otticiai poverty 
line except that CBO used the alternative inflation index to 
adjust for price changes since 1967. 
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\ the adjusted poverty line, and a large majority of these 
families were poor. Among single mother families with children 
in which the mother was 25-3A, more than one-fifth lived below 
half of the adjusted poverty line and a majority were poor. 

Increased Inequality 

The CBO report shows thLt income inequality increased 
substantially between 1970 and 1986 among non-elderly 
families. For all types of non-elderly families except 
unrelated individuals, inequality rose over this period. The 
growth in inequality helps explain another CBO finding: despite 
fhon^'^i income growth since 1970, poverty rates of groups other 
than the elderly failed to decline appreciably. 

o Among the poorest two-fifths of families with 

children, median adjusted income was 12 percent lower 
j.n 1986 than for comparable families in 1970. But, 
among the wealthiest two-fifths of families with 
children, median adjusted income was 27 percent higher. 

o For the bottom two-fifths of all families (including 
the elderly), median AFI in 1^ was 9 percent higher 
than for similar families in 1970; among the top 
two-fifths of all families, it was 29 percent higher 
— a gain about 3 times as large. 

o Among the poorest two-fifths of families with a head 
under 25, median AFI in 1986 was 3A percent lower tnan 
for corresponding families in 1970; among the top 
two-fifths of these families, it was five percent 
lower. 

lATo^^^^l!!*?"^ increases in inequality have occurred since 
1979. CBO found that "for all major family types, inequality 
grew between 1979 and 1986. While high and loS- income f ami iLs 
had roughly comparable gains in income during most of the 
1970 s, the incomes of low income families rose only slightly 
or fell between 1979 and 1986, while incomes of wealthier 
families rose sharply." Even among the elderly, inequality 
grew in« the 1980*s. ^ 

o Median adjusted income for the bottom two-fifths of 
all families fell 2 percent ^rom 1979 to 1986, while 
median adjusted income for -he top two-fifths of all 
families rose 10 percent. 
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o Median adjusted income for the bottom two-fifths of 
families with children fell lA percent irom 1979 to 
1986 while median AFI for the top two-fifths of these 
families increased 8 percent. This trend — of lower 
AFI for poor families in 1986 compared with their 
counterparts in 1970 and rising AFI for wealthier 
families — also nolds for married couple families 
with children. 

o In fact, for every major non-elderly family type, 

median adjusted income for the bottom two-fifths of 
families was lower in 1986 than for the comparable 
group in 1979. For most of these family types, the 
median adjusted income of wealtnier families rose 
during this period. 

Observations Concerning the CBO Findings 

Several observations should be made concerning the income 
gains that CBO found over the 1970-1986 period In ^nalyses of 
itaenating family income in the U.S., the year 1973 (rather 
than 1970) has often been used as the starting point (see for 
example Frank Levy's recently published book Dollars and 
Dreams: T he Changing American I ncome Distribution). 19/3 has 
traditionally been regarded as the high point tor income growth 
in the US It was the year in which the conventional measure 
of median family income reached whet is still its h^-ghest 
level The CBO report shows that nearly half of the 20 percent 
increase in AFI occurred between 1970 and 1973. From 
1973-1986, the increase for the median family was 11 percent. 

In addition, 1970 was a recession year, albeit one in which 
the unemployment rate was not tnat high. There is growing 
concern that a recession could occur in the next few yef^s. 
If as many economists predict, a recession does occur in the 
. near future, a significant amount of the income gain reported 
by CBO could disappear. 

A further observation is that virtually all "maining 
income growth found by CBO (other than that in the 1970-1973 
period) has occurred since 1982 when income growth was financed 
in significant part through large budget and trade deficits 
in Isience, by borrowing Irom tL future. When we repay these 
debts, living standards for American families may well tall 
back. 
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As Frank Levy states in Dollars and Dreaqs ; 

...the U.S. rate of investment is no higher today than 
it was in 1973, despite the [inflow of] foreign 
capital. Foreign funds have been used tc offset 
government deficits and thus to finance extra U.S. 
consumpticn. This is a strategy for postponing 
stagnation's effects, but it involves borrowing from 
the future. Eventually the foreign funds must be paid 
back with interest. And because they were used to 
finance consumption, rather than additional 
investment, the repayment will require reducing our 
consumption below what it otherwise would have been. 

...are we living as well today as we did in 1973? The 
answer is no. We appear to be doing oetter, but this 
is only because we nave borrowed against the future in 
ways that eventually must be repaid , (emphasis added) 

Moreover, CBO observes that the principal reason why its 
measurements show income increases (instead of the Income 
stagnation or declines previously reported for this period) is 
its adjustment of family incomes for declining family size. 
Many analysts believe that the decline in family size is itself 
related, in part, to the slow economic growth ttiat was 
occurring. Families postponed having children, or had fewer 
children, in part because they believed they could not afford 
as many children as families had in the past. This decline in 
birthrates contributes markedly to the rise that CBO found iv 
AFl, but it may also mean that we will have fewer skilled 
workers tnan we will need in the future. Levy comments that 
*'the decline in the birthrate was, in its way, a different kind 
of borrowing from the future" especially since the "decline is 
heavily concentrated ainong middle-income families". 
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CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN POVERTY 
A FACT SHEET 



CHILDREN COMPRISE AMERICA'S POOREST AGE GRCUP 

* In 1986, I out of 5 American children lived in poverty com- 
pared to 1 out of 7 persons 65 years and older and 1 out of 
10 persons aged 18-64. In 1986, 43.11 of black children and 
37.71 of Hispanic children were poor compared to 16. IX of 
white children. (Census Bureau [Census], 1987) 

* Young children suffer greater poverty rates. The 1986 
I>overty rate for children mder 6 was 22. 2Z For black chil- 
dren under 6, it was 45.61. For young Hispanic children, 
the poverty rate was 40.61. (f'jnsus, 1987) 

* The number of children living in poor families increased by 
2.5 million or 261 between 1978 and 1986, totaling nearly 
13 million children in 1986. (Census>, 1987) 

* Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, the poorest 1/5 of families 
included 15-171 of the nation's children. By 1984, the 
poorest families contained 241 of all children in the U.S. 
(Levy, 1987) 



NUMBER OF FAMILIES WORKING AND LIVING IN POVERTY INCREASES 

* In 1986, the percentage of poor individuals who were working 
reached its highest point since 1968; 41.51 of those over 
the age of 15. Overall, 8.9 million Americans worked but 
fell into poverty, compared to 6.6 million a decade ago. 
Some 2 million worked full-time year round but were poor, an 
increase of nearly 501 from the 1.36 million ten years ago. 
(Center for Budget and Policy Priorities CCBPP], 1987) 

* In 1985, 741 of all poor married couple families with chil- 
dren had a householder who worked; 31% had a householder who 
worked full-time year-round. In 40t of poor single-mother 
headed families with children, the mother worked at least 
part-time. (Census, 1987) 

* The working poor predominate among America's rural poor. In 
1983, more than 2/3 of rural poor families had at least 1 
worker, and more than 1/4 had at least 2 workers. (USDA 
Economic Research Service, Undated) 



CHILDREN IN SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES HIT HARDEST BY POVERTY 

* A child in a female single-parent fauily is 5 times as 
likely to be poor as a child in a married couple family or 
a family headed only by a father. (Census, 1987) 

* Female headed households represent an increasing share of 
families in poverty. In 1986, 51. 4X of families below the 
poverty line were female single-parent families, compared to 
45.75C in 1982. (Cen5us, 1987) 

* In 1985, only 40. 4Z of poor women with children were awarded 
child support compared to 61.3 % of all mother-only families. 
(Census, 1987) 
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Less than 2/3 (65. 7Z) of poor nother-only families entitled 
to child support in 1985 ever received it. The average 
annual child support payment for this group was $1,383. 
(Census, 1987) 



POOR FAMILIES AND YOUNG? FAMILIES BECOMING POORER 

* Despite a slight decline in the overall poverty rate, fami- 
lies living below the poverty line are falling deeper into 
poverty. Between 1982 and 1986, the average amount of in- 
come a poor family in poverty needed to reach the federal 
poverty threshold increased by 12.71, from $3,896 in 1982 
to $4,394 in 1986. (Census, 1987) 

* Female single-parent families have fallen the farthest. 
Between 1982 and 1986, income deficits for this group 
increased by 151, from $4,076 to $4,688. (Census, 1987) 

* The poverty rate for young families (household head under 
age 25) has nearly doubled since 1973, reaching 301 by 
1985. (Sun and Johnson, 1987) 

* In 1985, nearly half (481) of children living in young 
families were poor, nearly double the 26X rate in 1973. 
(Sum and Johnson, 1987) 



INCOME INEQUALITY AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH 

* In 1986, the income gap between the rich and the poor hit 
its widest point in 40 years. The wealthiest 201 of 
American families received 43. 7X of the national family 
income, the highest percentage ever recorded. The poorest 
401 of American families received only 15.41 of the nation- 
al income, the lowest percentage ever recorded. (CBPP. 
1987) 

* The United States has a higher percentage of children in 
poverty than those in 7 other Western countries: OOt 
higher than the rate in Canada, nearly 60Z higher than the 
rate in Great Britain, and more than double the rate in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. The U.S. also has 
the highest percentage (58X) of all poor children who are 
severely poor -- living in families with incomes less than 
751 of the poverty line. (Smeeding and Torrey, 1988) 



FAMILIES IN POVERTY UNLIKELY TO RECEIVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

* In 1986, 1/3 of poor U.S. families with children did not 
receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) . 
(Committee on Ways and Means, 1987) 

* Although 28 states and the District of Columbia have adopted 
AFDC-UP (Unemployed Parent) allowing two parent families 
living i.n poverty to receive benefits, the program only 
reaches IIX of the 2.3 million intact families with children 
living In poverty. (Committee on Ways and Means, 1987) 

* Among Australia, Sweden, Canada, and the U.S., countries 
which rely most heavily on means -tested programs for public 
assistance, the U.S. has the lowest recipiency rates, both 
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£or all poor faoilies wich children and for single parent: 
families wiCh children. (Soeeding, 1988) 

FEDERAL BENEFITS FAIL TO LIFT FAMILIES OUT OF POVERTY 

* Between 1979 and 1986, 1/3 of Che increase in poverty anong 
families wich children, and 37X of Che increase among 
moCher**only families, can be aCCribuCed Co Che reduced 
impacC of governmenC cash benefic programs. (CBPP, 1987) 

* In 1979, programs like Social SecuriCy, UneoploymenC 
Insurance, and AFDC lifCed 19X of families wiCh children 
ouc of poverCy. By 1986, chese programs lifCed only llX of 
such families ouC of poverCy. (CBPP, 1987) 

* For families relying solely on income from AFDC, Che median 
maximum benefiC in January 1987 for a family of 4 was $415, 
jusc 44. 5X of Che federal poverCy Chreshold. In real Cerms, 
Che value of Che median maximiim benefic for a family of 4 
dropped by 33X beCween January 1970 and January 1987. 
(CommiCCee on Ways and Means, 1987) 

* Compared co 7 oCher induscrialized counCries, che U.S. spenC 
less per poor family vich children ($2352) chan any oCher 
coiinCry wiCh Che excepCion of SwiCzerland ($2317) . 
(Smeeding, 1988) 



POVERTY LINKED TO INCREASED HUNGER AND HOMELESSNESS, DIMINISHED 
EDUCAtlOH AND HEALTH 

* The percenCage of babies born ac low birChweighC (che lead* 
ing cause of infanC morCaliCy and childhood disabilies 
increased in 1985 for che .f irsc cime in 20 years . Between 
1984 and 1985 neonaCal morCaliCy increased by 3X among black 
infanCs and by IX among all nonwhiCe infanCs. (Children's 
Defense Fund, 1988) 

* Poor children are more likely Co be disabled. 8.5X of poor 
children suffer from severe funcCional disabilicies compared 
CO 4.9X of children in families wiCh higher incomes. 
(NaCional AssociaCion of Children's HospiCals and RelaCe«t 
InsCiCuCions, 1986) 

* One-Chird of Che U.S. populaCion wiCh family incomes below 
Che poverCy level have no healch insurance. Uninsured low — 
income children receive 40X less physician care and half as 
much hospiCal care as insured children. (SulveCCa and 
SwarCz, 1986; Rosenbaum, 1987) 

* Families wiCh children comprise che fascesc growing group 
of homeless. * One-Chird of Che homeless are families wiCh 
children. In cicies like Providence, Rhode Island, and New 
York, homeless families wiCh children make up close Co 2/3 
of che homeless populaCion. (U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
1987) 

* In 1985, an esCimaCed 20 million Americans experienced 
hunger aC some poinC each monCh. MalnuCriCion affecCs 
almosc 500,000 American children. (Physician's Task Force 
on Hunger, 1986, 1987) 



On average, each year a child lives in poverCy increases Che 
likelihood. by 2 percenCage poinCs chaC he or she will fall 
behind a grade level. SixCeen year olds who had spenC 8 or 
more years in poverCy were almosc Cwice as likely co be 
found enrolled below grade level Chan were children who had 
spenC 2 or fewer years in poverCy. (U.S. DeparCmenC of 
EducaCion, 1986) 
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Chairman Miller. And at this time, Fd like to recognize Con- 
gressman Coats, the ranking Republican member of the Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and thanks to my col- 
leagues for participating in this hearing this morning, and particu- 
larly our Republican colleague Bill Green from New York who is 
sitting with the Committee. 

This morning, Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Domenici have re- 
leased a very important survey of family income from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. It confirms many of the suspicions that those 
of us who have been working with family issues have suspected, 
that America's families with children have been losing ground rela- 
tive to other families. While the sur\'ey does contain some good 
news that our economic system has expanded dramatically to in- 
clude the influx of the baby boom generation and to offer more op- 
portunities for women, and this in spite of some major adjustments 
in our economy, clearly the bad news is that families vdth children 
have not shared equally in this period of expanding family income. 
Both two-parent and single-parent families with children have de- 
clined relative to other types of families. Single-parent families 
have had the largest decline, though it is somewhat overstated, be- 
cause noncash income is not included and poor single-parent fami- 
lies are much more likely to utilize this type of assistance. 

In fact, one of the more remarkable statistics in this study is that 
for poor families, those on the bottom 20 percent of income, 84 per- 
cent of the income of two-parent families is earned income, where- 
as among single-parent families within the same income group, a 
full 65 percent of income is through government transfers not in- 
cluding programs such as food stamps and the WIC program. 

It is clear that if we are to reduce dependency, we must rebuild 
America's families. This survey also clearly shows that among the 
next income group, not enough two-parent families receive transfer 
payments to be counted, whereas 16 percent of the single parent 
family income still comes from transfer payments. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us on this committee have consistently 
supported programs to help those who are in need such as the first 
witnesses we are to hear this morning. We have supported the ef- 
forts of this committee to highlight and fund those proven cost ef- 
fective programs for children that indeed have worked, and also 
support both the expansion of health care for the poor and home- 
less bills. iJut this survey again makes two points very clear. 

One, unless we put our priority on rebuilding families, we will 
not make much progress in reducing dependency and giving chil- 
dren the opportunity to move out of poverty because government 
spending simply cannot keep up with the problem of smgle-parent 
family growth at lower income levels. 

Secondly, this study's evidence of a declining commitment to 
children in an economic sense raises questions about how govern- 
ment policies may have aggravated trends that impact the family. 
Adjusted income for fr nilies with children declined even though 
the number of mothers vvith children under six rose dramatically 
and family size has declined. 

I might also note, Mr. Chairman, that some progress is being 
made in the tax area. The doubling of the personal exemption in 
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the 1986 Tax Act was probably the most profamily tax change that 
has occurred in decades and I commend a number of people for 
supporting the effort to at least recognize that it cost a great deal 
more these days to raise children and to take care of a family. The 
doubling of the personal exemption was not nearly enough to com- 
pensate for the ground lost by families with dependents since the 
personal exemption was first instituted in the late 1940s, but it was 
certainly a step in the right direction and hailed by the President 
as the most profamily aspect of the tax bill. 

Today's hearing will highlight a number of the factors contribut- 
ing to the problem of children and poverty. From the problem of an 
abusive father in the case of the first witness, through the major 
causes of homelessness such as deinstitutionalization of mental pa- 
tients, drug and alcohol abuse, failures in our education system 
and other critical problems. 

I thank you for calling this hearing and look forward to the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. I ask the customary time for members to 
submit statements and add to their remarks. 

Opening Statement of Hon. Dan Coats, A Representative in Congress From the 
State of Indiana, and Ranking Minority Member, Select Committee on Chil 
DREN, Youth, and Famiues 

Thank you. Chairman Miller. 

This morning you and Senator Domenici have released a very important survey 
of family income from the Congressional Budget Ofiice. It confirms many of the sus- 
picions that those of us who have been working with family issues have suspected— 
that America's families with children have been losing ground relative to other fam 
ilies. 

While the survey contains much good news— th£.t our economic system has ex- 
panded dramatically to include the influx of the babj boom generation and to offer 
more opportunities for women, and this in spite of m^'or atljustments in our econo- 
my— clearly the bad news is that families with children have not shared equally in 
tnis period of exparding family income. 

Both two parent and single parent families with children have declined relative to 
other types of families. Single parent families had the lar^jest decline, though it is 
somewnat overstated because non-cash income is not included and poor single 
parent families are much more likely to utilize this type of assistance. 

In fact, one of the more remarkable statistics in this study is that for poor fami- 
lies—that is, those in the bottom 20% of income— 84% of the income of two-parent 
families is earned income whereas among single parent families within the same 
income group, 65% of income is through government transfers not including pro- 
grams such as food stamps and WIC. It is clear that if we are to reduce dependency 
we must rebuild America s families. This survey also clearly shows that among the 
next income group, not enough two parent families receive transfer payments to 
even be counted whereas 16% of the single parent family income still comes from 
transfer pajonents. 

I have consistently supported programs to help those who are in need, such as the 
first witnesses we are nearing this morning, i have suppv>rted the efforts of this 
Committee to highlight and fund those proven cost-effective programs for children 
that have worked. I have supported expansion of health care for the poor and the 
homeless bills. But this survey again makes two key points clear: 

1) Unless we put our priority on rebuilding families, we will not make much 
progress in reducing dependency and giving children the opportunity to move out of 
poverty because government spending simplv cannot keep up with the problem of 
single parent family growth at lower income levels. 

2) This study's evidence commitment to children in an economic sense raises ques- 
tions about how government policies may have aggravated trends that impact the 
family. Adjusted income for families with children declined even though the 
number of mothers with children under 6 rose dramatically and family size has de- 
clined. 

Today*s hearing will highlight a number of the factors contributing to the prob- 
lem of children in poverty— from the problem of an abusive father in the case of the 
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first witness, through the major causes of homelessness such as demstitutionahza- 
tion of mental patients, drug and alcohol abuse, failures in our education system, 
and other critical problems. 

Chairman Miller. Without objection. 
Congressman Packard? 

Mr. Packard. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no prepared 
statement. I would just like to point out that simultaneously as we 
begin these hearings today and these discussions, the Education 
and Labor Committee, the Human Resources Subcommittee on 
which I also serve, is beginning a detailed study of child care legis- 
lation and it is fortuitous, I think, that I will be able to move back 
and forth between these committees and perhaps track the child 
care discussioa in this form as well as the one that will be going on 
in the Ed and Labor Committee today. I look forward to hearing 
what suggestions there are from this panel towards a better child 
care program, a federal and state approach to that program in the 
year ahead. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Congressman Wolf? 

Mr. W ^. No statement. 

Chairn. . Miller. No statement. 

Congressman Martinez? And we also have sitting with us Con- 
gressman Green. Do you have any comment you want to make as 
we start out? 

Mr. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank you and the ranking Minority member for permitting me to 
attend this morning when one of your first witnesses is going to be 
a constituent of mine. Celeste Fields, who is accompanied by her 14 
year-old son. 

And I thought it might be useful if I could just brief the Commit- 
tee for a minute on the situation that we face in New York City. 
Because of a housing shortage, when families lose their housing, 
either because theyVe been doubled up and the person who rents 
the apartment in which they have been doubled up no longer is 
willing to continue that kind of arrangement or because theyVe 
been burnt out or evicted, the city currently puts them in what are 
known as welfare hotels. About 40 percent of all those households 
are residing^ in welfare hotels in my District. 

The conditions in those hotels are abominable. The rooms, by def- 
inition, have no kitchen facilities, so that families are forced and 
are cramped into hotel rooms without any kitchen facilities. The 
relationships with the school system are constantly breaking down 
so that many of the children don't get to school. Drug dealing in 
the vicinity of these hotels is rampant. In short, it's just an impos- 
sible situation in which to put families, yet the average stay of a 
family in these welfare hotels before alternative housing is found is 
currently running about 13 months. The average rent per month is 
$1900, of which the federal government is paying one-half under 
the emergency relocation provisions of the welfare system. 

Last fall the administration threatened to cut off all funding for 
this relocation beyond the first month's stay of the family in the 
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welfare hotel. And that would have cost New York Citj $70 million 
a year. That posed something of a dilemma for those of us from 
New York City because on the one hand the welfare hotels are, ob- 
viously, an abomination, but on the other hend without the $70 
million the situation wouldn't be helped, it would only be hurt. 

As a result, whether since it was unclear as we set out we would 
try to deal with the situation through the reconciliation bill or the 
continuing resolution, CSongressman Rangel and I being on the 
Ways and Means and Appropriation Committees respectively, and 
Manhattan Borough President Dave Dinkins got together. Essen- 
tially we agreed that we would push to keep the $70 million a year 
flowing, but only if New York City would agree to phase out the 
welfare hotels and start on an aggressive pi .^aam to provide alter- 
native housing. And I am pleased to say thaf the city has agreed to 
that and did produce a five year plan for dealing \vith the situa- 
tion. Now whether the city lives up to that plan is another ques- 
tion and, obviously, one that we are going to be tracking since the 
exemption from the proposed regulations that we've gotten for the 
city goes only on a year-to-year basis. 

I would make one point, however, and that is that I think Con- 
gress in looking at the homeless problem has tended to focus on the 
people it sees huddled on the grates. Typically these are the single- 
adult homeless, and thus Congress has tended to ignore the prob- 
lems of the family homeless. I can recall a few years ago when Con- 
gressman Boland, who is the Chairman of the HUD Independent 
Agencies Appropriations subcommittee, and I, as ranking Minority 
member, (and Mrs. Boggs is one of our distinguished members) 
tried to bring to the floor au increase from 5,000 units a year of 
public housing to 10,000 units, and we were beaten on the floor of 
the House. 

I think we are going to have to take a look, and a hard look, at 
the family homeless problem and at least in New York City a big 
part of that problem is simply lack of housing. We have a 2-percent 
vacancy rate, and, if you look at the 25 largest metropolitan areas 
in this country, you'll find that almost half of them have a 5-per- 
cent or lower vacancy rate. So that a voucher program is really of 
limited utility in those areas. 

Again, I want to thank you for having my constituents here this 
morning and Vm sure that their testimony will be very enlighten- 
ing for the committee. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

I would also just like to take a moment to recognize the fact that 
Mrs. Bea Rohmer, who is the First Lady of Colorado, is in our audi- 
ence and she is leader of a project in Colorado called the First Im- 
pressions project. 

Where are you, Mrs. Rohmer? Over here. Quite a crowd we have 
here tonight. And she's— I mean today. You spend a long enough 
time in my job 

Mrs. BoGGs. He works 24 hours a day. 

Chairman Miller. And that *s a project dealing with early inter- 
vention and improved early childhood development in Colorado and 
she's done a lot of work with a friend of this Committee, Mr. Brad 
Butler of the National Committee on Economic Development who 
last yea/ emphasized cost effective programs to help children. 
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Well, I'd like to welcome our first panel. Our panel will consist of 
Lynn Hudson, who is a parent from Tyner, KY. Celeste Fields, who 
will be accompanied by her son Richard Fields who are residents of 
New York City. And Jonathan Kozol, who is an educator and 
author of "Rachel and Her Children," which is getting a great deal 
of attention and an awful lot of people reading it, a book about life 
in the welfare hotels and the homeless. And Robert Greenstein, 
who is the Director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 
from Washington, DC. 

I want to welcome you to the Committee. Your written state- 
ments will be put in the record in their entirety and we're going to 
just ask you to proceed in the manner in which you're most com- 
fortable and to tell us what you think is important for us to hear. 

And, Ms. Hudson, we're going to start with you. So, Bob, if you 
might be able to just move your microphone over a little bit there. 

Relax. This is a very informal Committee with a lot of good spir- 
ited people, so you just proceed in the manner in which you're 
most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN HUDSON. PARENT. TYNER. KY 

Ms. Hudson. Well, first Td like to thank you for asking me to be 
here and Td like to tell you that I love my children a lot, I love my 
neighbor's children because you couldn't hire me to get up here no 
other way because I'm scared to death. 

First, I'd like to ask you a question. How far will you go for your 
children? Will you fight? Will >ou steal, will you cheat, will you 
lie? We will. We'll go all the way for our children. And I think it's 
a crime that in America that a woman is put In a position that she 
has to do all these things for her children to get what she needs. 

Talk won't cut it any more. It just won't cut it. We've asked 
nicely, we Ve got no results. Then we ve lowered our pride and 
we've begged humbly and we got no results. Now, if need be, we'll 
just have to fight. We have to fight for our children because you 
know what we need, you know what the problems are. And I could 
stand here all day long and I could give you sob stories, true sob 
stories, but you Ve already heard it. You know what the problems 
are. Now how far will you go for our children? Will you give them 
what they need? 

You say work and then you tdke our medical benefits away from 
our children where we caii*t care for them when they're sick. You 
say work and then we can't find decent affordable child care for 
our children. And if we get around all these problems, then you 
won't pay us enough on minimum v/age to feed our children. And 
I've been on both sides and the on)y difference between working 
and not working is you can have soup beans and taters if you work 
and if you're on welfare, you can have taters and soup beans. 
That's the only difference. 

What I'm saying here, it don't bother me that much because I've 
got a good education and I got it from the school of hard knocks. 
And I pay for my mistakes and I'm willing to pay for it, but I'm 
not willing to see my children have to pay for my mistaVes. And 
that's why I'm here. 
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And I wrote a little story and it's sort of the way that I see the 
government and the working people and the people on the welfare. 

Now John works, Pete's in the hole. The hole is the welfare 
system. The shovel is the job and the boss is the government. Now, 
the boss gave John the shovel and he started to working to digging 
a hole. And the hole got bigger and bigger and bigger. And people 
were in the hole. These are the people in on the welfare system. 
And one day John saw Pete down in the hole. And Pete hollered 
up there and he said, "Hey, John, give me a shovel and get me out 
of this hole." And John says, "Well, wait a minute and I'll go ask 
the boss." 

Now, the boss is the government, remember? So John says, 
"Let's give Pete a shovel." And the boss says, "Uh-uh. We ain't got 
no shovels and they ain't making anymore." So he says, "All right. 
Boss. I'm tired. I'm tired of working, I'm tired of trying. Let me get 
Pete out of that hole. I'll teach him how to use my shovel and we'll 
work hand*in-hand." And that's exactly v^^hat John does. He brings 
Pete out of the hole and they work hand-iu-hand together. And 
they start filling up the hole, but this time they're filling it up with 
dirt instead of people. And that's what we want to see. We want to 
see the people who is working and trying to live and the people 
who is on welfare are trying to live working together to make a 
better system for our children and don't put us in the hole. Don't 
put us down there and make us live beneath ourselves and beg to 
you for every little thing that we get. 

All right. That's my little story. And that's what we do for the 
people that I work for right now. We train our own people. People 
on welfare, we get them off, we train them how to work with 
people in the community and we try real hard to make a better life 
far ourselves and our children. We asked you for the shovel, you 
said no. Now we're asking for the chance to bring our own people 
out and train them and work side-by-side with them, but we need 
the money and we need the help. 

When push comes to shove and it concerns our kids, then by dog- 
gies you're going to get shoved. We want for our kids and we're 
willing to fight for it and we're willing to work hard for it. And if 
you don't do something right now, I've got five children and we 
ain't going to go away. And some day they're going to be right up 
here where I'm at fighting for their children. And by doggies, I 
plan to see that they're a whole lot smarter than I am, so you got a 
fight on your hands. Watch out. They're going to be right where 
I'm at. 

How many of you people in government if you saw a little 
hungry child and it said give me a piece of bread, would you give it 
a stone? They can't eat stones. We can't feed our children stones. 
Give us bread so we can live. And that's all I got to say. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lynn Hudson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lvnn Hudson, Parent, T^ner, KY 



I grew up being called poor white crash. I didn't know what this was 
until I was twelve years old. There was either the very* very poor or 
the very, very rich. 

I need, I want can you help ae? 

I would like Cor you to neec Robin. She is CiCteen years old and 
alone, out o£ school and married at 16. By the age of 21 she has 
five sons. Slle has no friend? or fantly, no education, no skills. 
She Is basically alone. 

I guess Rbbin would never have been able to have seen the grave 
nlstakes she tsade, xf she had not been seeing her children reliving 
her own nistakes. Robin was willing to pay for her own mistakes but, 
to see her liccle children suffer for it, was oore than she could 
stand. So, now Ribin had to nake a decision, to sit back and hope 
things would get better, or to gee up and r^ke it better. I an Robin. 

Now cones the doubts and the fear. How can I change things? What 
can I do? Where do I turn? 

So I begin by beconing a volunteer and becone nore involved with the 
coaaunicy and with A.C.C. Through then I was able to get the help X 
needed to finish ny education, to get the training I ne&<!l';d i':d'<he 
support ce in ny efforts and now I work very hard with Parents 
are Partners and Mew Beginnings to see if I can't stop these children 
fron Baking the sane nistakes that I did. I also work very hard 
with a progran called Rural Success for court appointced fanilies 
who have dropped out of school. 

What I have learned fron ny nistakes is what it neans to be between 
a rock and a hard place. 

In Kentucky if you receive a nedical card and receive food scanps, 
if you cry to better yourself by working and having a little pride, 
the first thing the govemnenc does is penalize thisperson by 
cutting then out conpletuly. The fear of losing what little you 
have is so great chat a lot of people figure they are better off 
where they are, than to take a chance and lose what little they do 
have. How long will soneone work when chey are receiving less than 
when they vere on welfare? Take your choice work gets you soup beans 
and taters. Welfare gets you taters and soup beans. 

I liked to share a story called John, Pete and the Hole. John works. 
Pete is in the hole. The hole is the welfare systen. The shovel, is 
the Job. The boss is the govemsent. 
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TKc Boss gave John a shovel and he started working, digging a hole, 
and the hole got bigger and bigger. Then one day John saw Pete In 
the hole and Pete cryed out to John, "Please give ne a shovel so I 
can get out of this hole. So John goes to the Boss and he says, 
"Can you give Pete a shovel or can you make hla a shovel?" AHd the 
Boss salu, "No, sorry but we're plunb out of shovels". So John 
tells the Boss, "Boss, I'o real tired of digging with this shovel 
and I could really use sone help and If Its alright with you, could I 
train Pete to use ny shovel so he could lielp me?" 

So the Boss said okay and John pulled Pete out and they took turns 
with the shovel and It caught on. More and tttore people decided to 
come out and pretty soon everyone was bu-jy filling up the hole with 
dirt Instead of people. Granted for one reason or the other they 
couldn't come out because of fear, physical reasons and aose Just 
refused to cooc out. But, Pete and Johnstarted to work together and 
help bring others out. " Tliat Is uhat A.C.C. does with vosea and 
families In the cocaunlty. We work to train our own people. ; 

Parencs arc partners what we do and uhat we need Is taoney. New 
Beginnings Is whut we do and uhat we need Is uuney. Rural success Is 
uhat ue do and uhat we need Is noney. Hou can we help? Give us a 
chance. 

Some statistics: For 25 years and older there Is a 752 drop out i«te 
In Jackson County. There is a IIX drop out rate In Clay COunty uhlch 
Joins us. We need nore adult education classes. 

Hou far would you go for your children? Would you lie, cheat fight? 
Kou far do you think ue*ll go? 
Let ne tell you, ALL THE WAV! 

In Kentucky, for a uotsan to get uhat sne needs 'or her children, she 
cust reDove the husband from the horn?. And believe ne If a wonan 
has to go that far she will! And ain't It a shame children should 
be deprived of their daddy. 

Our program is having problems. Our funds have been cut even " 
though we i>how good results. Wc need Doney. VliaL for: 

To train people 

For Jobs 

For oui* families 
For pride. 

We have done so each with so little. Just Imagine whJt wo could 
do If we had backing 1 
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Chairman Millsr. Ms. Fields, we'll s.tart with you and then we'll 
hear from Richard. Welcome to the Committee. 

STATEMENT OF CELESTE FIELDS, PARENT, NEW YORK CITY, NY 
Ms. FiKLDs. Thank you. 

Good morning. My name is Celeste Fields. Fm from New York 
City. In 1985 my children and I became homeless. I was a battered 
wife and my children were abused children. 

The beginning of 1985 I contracted cancer of my intestines so I 
had to leave my job. I was on a disability leave from my job when I 
just took my kids and I left my apartment because my husband 
wouldn't leave. So I didn't know where to go, so I went to the pre- 
cinct. We're from the Bronx. And the sergeant told me that he 
would send me to the E' J, that's Emergency Assistance Unit, for 
people that have no where to live that lose your apartment for one 
reason or another. Just don't mention that I work, because other- 
v/ise they wouldn't be able to help me if they knew that I was em- 
ployed. 

So me and my kids spent 37 days at the EAU, back to the wel- 
fare center trying to find some place for us to go. We were sent to 
the Martinique Hotel, that's a welfare hotel in New York City, one 
of the worst welfare hotels in New York City. 

I have two daughters and one son. My daughters are 18 and 20. 
This is my son Richard. He's 14. They gave us one room, a 10 by 20 
room, no closet, no running water. We was paying $1538.00 every 2 
weeks for this room. The welfare was paying it for us. 

You're not allowed to cook in the room. There's no cooking facili- 
ties, so everybody gets hot plates, toaster ovens, whatever until 
when the inspectors come around you have to take all that and 
hide it because you could lose your room if they see that you're 
cooking in the room, which they know that everybody cooks. But I 
guess they just don't want to see, you know, the things that we do 
in the room. 

For the rent that we paid, all we received was a room. If your 
rent wasn't due— if your rent wasn't paid— the owner that owns 
my hotel, he walks around with a gun all the time. And he intimi- 
dates a lot of people. If you don't know your rights, he can put you 
out of there. Say your rent is due Tuesday and you don't want to 
go get the rent or maybe sometimes the welfare doesn't have the 
rent ready on Tuesday, he'll put a plug in the door. So you have to 
call the police department, they have to come threatening to take 
the plug out, all of this just to get back in the room. 

My oldest daughter Pier, she dropped out of school. We was in 
the hotel for about 3 months. She found it very hard to deal with 
living in a place like that. I took her to the doctor, the doctor said 
it would be best if I — if somebody— if she could stay with somebody 
else until we got permanent housing because she just couldn't deal 
with it the way my son and my other daughter, you know, and 
myself were doing. 

Well, I guess that's all I have to say. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Celeste Fields follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Celeste Fields, Parent, "Jew York City, NY 

I becace boneless because I wac a battered wife and ay children 
were abused. One year before I left, they told ne I had cancer 
of the intestine and I had four operations. So physically I was 
not well. 

One day I decided that I couldn't take it anynore and I told the 
kids to get their clothes and their books and that we were 
leaving. I had tried to get ny husband to leave for the past 
nine or ten years, but he wouldn't leave. So I took the kxds and 
left. 

At this txne I was an accountant for Consolidated Laundries but 
because of ny cancer, I was on a disability laave, I had always 
worked, I had been an accountant and secretary for 17 years, so I 
was not on welfare. 

The court sent us to a battered wonan's shelter in Queers. It 
was an old run-down building and there were rats running around, 
so that night we cane hone. But ny husband was stxll there, and 
again I told the kids to pack up. I dxdn't know where to go, so 
we went to the A2nd precinct in the Bronx. A polxcenan suggested 
I go to an EAU, Energency Assistance Unit. 

We ROt to the EAU and the worker told ne he couldn't open a case 
for us because I was not on welfare. He said if I quit ny 30b he 
would open our case. We stayed there fron Saturday to Wednesday. 
The EAU doesn't open till 5:00 pn, so during the day we went to 
the Ryder Avenue welfare center, then ct 5:00 back to the EAU. 
The walk fron the EAU to the welfare center was about 11 blocks. 
Wednesday, we were sent to the Bronx Park Motel for one nxght. 
Then back to the EAU. Friday night we were sent to the Holland 
where we were supposed to be for 8 days. But the condxtxons were 
terrible. There was no running water, we had to go to a bar 
across the street and carry clean water up to our roons. And we 
had a double bed and one cot for four people. So Sunday, we went 
back to the welfare center. I explained about the condxtxons, 
but they were angry because ih^y had given us. 8 days rent at tne 
Holland. They say when you are homeless you should take whatever 
they give you. 

We were penalized and had to stay at the EAU for a week and a 
half. All the tine going back and forth to the welfare center 
and then the EAU. They don", give you any noney for food because 
there is food there. We had peanut butter and jelly sandwxches, 
or theese sandwiches three tines a day. We also got Ixttle 
cartons of nilk, or juice if they had it. 

Then we were sent to the Carter for a weekend. Monday, back to 
the welfare center for another week or so. Then on October ^ist, 
we were sent to the Martinique Hotel with 2 weeks rent. And that 
is where we spent the next 27 nonths. Every 2 weeks you go to 
the welfare center and pick up the rent, and as long as you obey 
the rules, you are allowed to stay. 

Now we live in the Henry Street settlement which is a fanily 
urban center. 
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C^;*aimian Miller. Richard? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD FIELDS, NEW YORK CITY, NY 

Mr. Fields. Yes. My name is Richard Fields. Fm from New York 
City. The home situation effected me in my school work. I had a 
hard time, you know, getting to school and while we were placed at 
the EAU I couldn't attend school because we was running from the 
EAU to a hotel, from the EAU back to another hotel. So it's like, 
you know, a merry-go-round. You're back and forth, back and 
forth. 

So the question is. What alternatives do you have when you're 
homeless? So we ended up at the EAU. And from there we was 
placed in the Martinique Hotel. And finally I was able to go back 
to school, but I still had a poor punctual record because I had to 
take two trains and two buses to attend school. And I also had to 
get up at 6 in the morning and be out by 6:30 and didn't get to 
school until 8:20. So all I had was ten minutes left for homeroom. 
So— and I also— my attendance was, you know, bad because of the 
situation. So, I'm doing better now, but that's the main part about 
the situation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Richard Fields follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Richard Fields* New York City» NY 



My naoe is Richard Fields. I an fron New York City. My fanily 
and nyself have been hoaeless since 1985. The problen is, when 
you are honeless you don*c have a lot of alternatives. We ended 
up at an EAU, and because of this I lost a great deal of tine 
froa school. Not only was I sissing school, but because it was 
the beginning of the school year, I knew I would fall behind. 

Finally, we were placed in the Martinique and I was able to 
return to school. But I still had a poor punctual record because 
I had to take 2 buses and 2 trains to get there. I would get up 
at six in the oorning and get to school around 8:30. The trip 
was difficult but because we were hoseless for so long there 
wasn't an alternative. 

Axsc, because the trip was so long it was hard to concentrate in 
school. Then I would return to the Martinique, but it was hard 
to study there because the roon was so scall and there was always 
noise in the halls. 

My grades suffered because of oy attendance in school. School 
bad just started vhen vc got tc the EAU. I knev I cculd do 
l^etter, but there was too such confusion. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Kozol? 

STATEMENT OF JONATHAN KOZOL, EDUCATOR AND AUTHOR OF 
"RACHEL AND HER CHILDREN," BYFIELD, MA 

Mr. Kozol. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I've been back and forth across the country traveling the past 
few weeks since the publication of this book, and my worst expecta- 
tions are confirmed. The new face of homelessness in the United 
States is the face of a child, average age 6; of a young mother and 
frequently of a working father unable to pay the rent on minimum 
wage in the United States. 

Nobody knows how many children are homeless in America, but 
estimates I've seen that I find credible indicate approximately 
500,000. If all of these children were gathered in one place, they 
would represent a population larger than that of Atlanta, Denver 
or St. Louis. A city of children. Because they're scattered in a thou- 
sand cities, they're easily unseen and because many of these chil- 
dren die before their second year of life, a number of these children 
will never live to tell their stories. 

The infant death rate, I might add, in the homeless shelters of 
New York is almost 25 per thousand. The national average is 11 
per 1,000. 

The children who don't die in infancy are subject to medical and 
psychological havoc. Many are brain damaged by the lead poison 
common in these shelters, but for some reason not corrected by the 
city. Most of these kids are depressed, many are hyperactive. Kids 
have a terrible time with school. About a third of the homeless 
children in New York City don't go to school at all. Those who do, 
tend to be about two yeai-s behind grade level. They'll show the 
warning signs of failure by the fourth grade, the certainty of fail- 
ure by the 6th grade and in many cases two years later many of 
those children will be parents also. 

I'm not going to say very much more because I'd like to leave 
time to entertain your questions, but I do want to mak<^ a specific 
comment in view of my career as a teacher. I was a school teacher 
25 years ago and have worked with poor children for many, many 
years ever since 1964, but I never, ever have seen children living 
under conditions so deplorable, so shocking and degrading as those 
which are permitted and perpetuated by the city of New York. It is 
extraordinary to me that conditions like these which would be un- 
derstandable in Calcutta should be permitted in the richest city of 
America. 

It is most important that the committee members understand 
that these people are not there by their own fault. They have done 
nothing wrong. Most of these people when they arrive iii uie home- 
less system, in the shelter system, are not crazy or lazy or alcoholic 
or drug users. Though after two to four years in places like the 
Martinique, it is not surprising that we'll find such disorderly be- 
havior. And when that happens, we will be very quick to send in 
p^sychologists to stigmatize and label the homeless— who will say 
*Ah, ah, these people show pathological behavior, that's why 
they're homeless. 
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If people are ill in the shelter system after four years, it's be- 
cause we have made them homeless and there's a terrible brutality 
at stake in a society which will send out psychiatrists to lable 
homeless but can't afford to send pediatricians to inoculate poor 
homeless children. 

If there's one message I'd like to convey to you today, it is the 
fact that there is no excuse of not knowing the facts. They have 
been well publicized. There is no longer the excuse of not knowing 
what to do. There are lot of people in New York who know how to 
build housing. Indeed, it has been often observed that if the De- 
partment of Defense suddenly had need, urgent need, to transfer 
5,000 military families to New York City, 5,000 airmen and women 
and their children, it would not place them in places like the Mar- 
tinique Hotel. It would find decent housing for those people. If it 
didn't exist, it would build it and would pay for it. There is some 
reason why we tolerate this kind of existence for the 5,000 home- 
less families in New York. For some reason we have categorized 
them as people unlike ourselves who are in some sense expendable. 
And needless to say, it is going— we're planting seeds of hatred 
that we^re going to have to pay for many times over in the years 
ahead, but that is not the reason to address it today. The reason to 
address it today is because it is simply incompatible with our pro- 
fessed ideal as a democracy. 

I hope today there's one— it leads us to address the simple fact 
that our society is — conditions which civilized societies are to judge 
intolerable. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Jonathan Kozol follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jonathan Kozol, Educator and Author of "Rachel and 
Her Children," Byheld, MA 



The 500,000 children who ars homeless today in the United States are 
becoming America's untouchables, leading the lives of refugees within 
the richest country in the world. 

If these children were gathered together in one city, they would 
represent a population larger than that of St. Louis or Atlanta. 
Because they are scattered in a thousand cities, they are easily 
unseen. And, because they are too frail to raise their voices, they 
have besn ignored by civic leaders. 

These children are being punished for their parents' poverty. In 
New York City, there are 13,000 such children, living in dangerous 
buildings infested by lead poison, rats, and sickness. Many die before 
their second year of life. Those who survive their infancy are ravaged 
by disease, drawn into crime, and often doomed to unemployable adulthood. 

The infant death rate in the homeless shelters of New York is 25 per 
thousand — over twice the naticr»sl rate. TV.ose who do not die in 
infancy are subject to psychological havoc. Many are brain-damaged by 
the lead poison which is common in these shelters. Almost all are 
depressed; many become hyperactive. Psychiatrists describe children 
in homeless shelters who are more depressed than those they would expect 
to find in psychiatric clinics. A child described by one physician 
pulled out his permanent teeth. 

Whooping cough, tuberculosis, asthma and diarrhea plague the infancy 
of these children. Many are denied nutrition supplements or Medicaid. 
Shocking numbers of these children have not been inoculated. Over one 
third of the homeless children in New York — and over half of all 
such children in America — don't go to school. Those who do are 
frequently two years behind grade level. Many suffer from sleep 
deprivation and are too debilitated to be educated. 

The children are often afraid to go to school because of the antipathy 
of other children. They are labeled "hotel children" by their classmates. 
One boy was told: "You have no home. You don't belong with us." Another 
was told: "Here's a penny. Use it to buy food." Thousands are denied 
their lunch or breakfast as a consequence of federal budget cuts. Others, 
who are forced to ride two hours twice a day to find their education in 
another district, get to school too late for breakfast and arrive there 
car-sick and embarrassed. They spend the mornings with their heads down 
on their desks. 
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The average homeless child in New York is 6 years old, the average 
parent 27. Half these parents have held full-time work before they 
lost their homes. Full-time work at minimum wage can't pay the rent 
today in the United States. Three million families nationwide are 
forced to double up illegally with others: Forty thousand are living 
in gax'^ges in Los Angeles. Four million additional families pay 
two thirds of their pay-checks for their rent. Often they have no 
money left for food or clothes. Parents of homeless children in 
New York have been forced to use newspapers as a substitute for 
diapers. 

If this is the fate of children in a time of national prosperity, 
what will be their plight during the next recession? 

I began my career as a schoolteacher in the poorest neighborhoods of 
Boston. I have been working with poor children for over 20 years but 
I have never seen children living under conditions so degrading and 
so dangerous as those that are permitted in the homeless shelters of 
New York. It is unacceptable that children should be turned into 
expendable people by American society. The press in New York City 
is alarmed by isolated instances of child abuse by neglectful parents. 
But the institutionalized abuse of children by the City of New York is 
not condemned. 

The parents of homeless children do not fit the stereotype of aging 
winos or psychotics. Most of them are neither crazy, lazy, alcoholic, 
nor drug-users. They are poor people in a rich society during a time 
In which real wages have declined while rents in major cities have 
skyro«~keted and federal aid to indigent children has been slashed. 

Federal assistance for low-income housing has dropped from $32 billion 
to $8 billion in the past eight years. The decisions of the White 
House to stop building public housing has created a waiting-list of 
18 years in New York City, 12 years in Washington, DC, 20 years in 
Miami. The consequence of these policies is seen in homeless shelters 
everywhere. 

Two weeks ago, I met a homeless family in Los Angeles. The mother had 
come there from Cleveland. The father worked two jobs but couldn't 
pay the rent. The child \/as only 38 days old. 

The response to these children is antipathy and fear. Nobody wants them 
in their cities or their neighborhoods. lu Denver, it was argued that 
their mothers should be sterilized. When I demurred at this suggestion 
a caller to a radio station threatened my life. A police guard was 
required for an evening benefit to raise funds for a shelter. 

What do we fear? Have children now become pariahs in America? 

Children are only about a quarter of our population, but 40% of all poo 
people in America are children. The deepening of their misery since 
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19P0 is directly tied to White House policies. In 1981, the Reagan 
aaair.istration canceled the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth — the first time in this century that this conference, which 
was previously held once every decade, has not been convened. 
Decisions like these suggest a national contempt for children that 
is incompatible with our professed ideals as a democracy. 

In New York City, as elsewhere, homeless shelters are described as 
temporary housing, but this has ceased to be an accurate description. 
Hiousands of children have been living in these buildings for two years 
and, in many instances, for more than four years. Shelters have become 
the percanent domiciles for chose whose only crime is to have been 
borq poor in a time of retrenchment. 

Some describe these buildings as a modern version of Charles Dickens' 
poorhouse. The description is apt, but it is a very expensive poorhouae. 
In New York City, the government pays $2,000 monthly for a squalid room 
m which a fcjnily can't cook a meal. But wlefare regulations m New York 
forbid the famiry'to pay $A00 for a safe apartment. Most families have 
seen at least X' i places they were not allowed to rent. So they are 
forced to stay in these disheartening places at $2A,000 annual cost to 
the taxpayers, and their families are disintegrated and their children 
are likely to end their lives in prison. But prison may not seen, strange 
to these children. It will remind them of the shelters where they soeiit 
their childhood. ^ 

In my book, which narrates the struggles of some homeless families to 
survive a winter in the Martinique Hotel, near Herald Square m New York 
City, I noted that families are compelled to cook illegally on hotplates 
in their rooms. Hie city officially forbids this practice and assigns the 
family a restaurant allowance. But the restaurant allowance is calculated 
on the assumption that the family will not spend it in a restaurant. 
Families are advised to buy a hotplate. If the children should be injured 
in a fire, it is the mother who is held to blame. Her child may be taken 
from her as punishment. 

A fire at one homeless shelter called the Brooklyn Arms took the lives 
of four young children. The city did not condemn the hotel owner but the 
parents were jailed before their children could be buried. The city's 
response was to increase the funds available for burying the poor children. 

In another instance, the city sold a building that it owned to private 
realtors for $75,000. Today, only a few years later, the city pays over 
$1 million yearly to the owner of this building to house homeless children. 
Half of this money comes from federal funds. 

One family that lived in the Martinique Hotel for several years was forced 
initially to stay in another hotel, close to Times Square, in which there 
was no running water. Tlie mother and her children were obliged to carry 
buckets fourteen floors in order to obtain fresh water at a local bar. 
The mother, a bookkeeper who had held a steady job for 17 years, had lost 
her home after undergoing three successive cancer operations. A 
woman like this could easily have been recurned to a productive 
life. Instead, she and her children have been thrust into a desperate 
nomadic life fro a which only the very shrewd and fortunate are likelv 
to escape with health intact. ' 

Conditions like these would not surprise us in a city like Calcutta. 
Why is this permitted in America? 
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Chairman Miller. The committee for these hearings had asked 
Dr. Andrew Sum, who is the director of labor market studies at 
Northeastern University, to testify today and he was unable to do 
so but he was very generous in allowing our next witness. Bob 
Greenstein, who is the director of the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, to present Dr. Sum's findings from a recent study. 

And, Bob, I welcome you to the committee. We spend most of the 
time listening to you presenting your own evidence on what is 
wrong with the priorities of current federal budget policy and 
you're certainly welcome to the committee and we appreciate ^ ou 
taking your time. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON 
BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES; WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What Fd like to do is to summarize some of my own testimony 
and then try and provide some highlights from Dr. Sum's findings. 

I think my testimony is going to be somewhat different from the 
earlier witnesses. It mainly consists of what you might regard as 
dry statistics, but I think these statistics tell us some very impor- 
tant information about poverty among families and children. 

Fd really like to focus on three things. Recent Census data indi- 
cating that those who are poor are now falling part or below the 
poverty line than in previous years. Census data showing that the 
proportion of poor families with children who were lifted out of 
poverty by government benefit programs. Federal, State and local, 
has decreased substantially in recent years. And also Census data 
showing that along with our current focus on the inner city that, 
in fact, the area where poverty has been rising most rapidly is 
ruial America, a point we often miss. And finally, some of Dr. 
Sum's findings on young families. 

First, from the general poverty trends, as we all know, the pover- 
ty rate in 1986, 13.6 percent, was higher than in any year during 
the 1970's, even during the 1974-75 recession. And although 1986 
was the fourth year of an economic recovery, there were about 
eight million more people poor in *86 than in *78, which was also 
the fourth year of an econo^nic recovery. But what I want to turn 
to are some different Census data on what's called the "poverty 
gap." Now, we don't often hear it talked about as much because it's 
more complicated to explain, it's hard to do in a 30 second sound 
bit, but in some ^Nays the poverty gap tells us more. 

The poverty rate tells us the number or the percentage of people 
who are poor. It doesn't tell you whether someone's $300 below the 
poverty line or $3,000 below the poverty line. The poverty gap does. 
It's the Census measure of the income amount by which people 
who are poor fall below the poverty line. 

Well, what's really disturbing is that the poverty gap— in 1986 
the poverty rate, the percentage of people who are poor, the 
number of people who are poor in America, that went down a bit. 
But the poverty gap adjusted for inflation went up. What it means 
is we had slightly fewer people who were pour, but those who were 
poor were getting poorer on average. 
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We take the Census figures. The poverty gap was 49.2 billion in 
1986. In other words, the total amount by which the incomes of all 
households who were poor fell below the poverty line was $49 bil- 
lion. In 1977 it was $32 billion. These figures are all adjusted for 
inflation. So that's a 50-percent increase from 1977 to 1986. 

Now, to be sure, part of it's due to the fact that there were more 
poor people, but to control for that what we can then look at is 
let's take the average family^ The average DObr family, how far diB 
it fall below the poverty line? Again, these are all Census data. The 
average poor family fell $4400 below the poverty line in 1986, that 
is farther below than at any point since the early 1960's except for 
1982 and 1983, high recession and high unemployment years. 
^ And another thing Fd like to mention, it's not in my testimony, 
I ve just recently been looking at it. Up until a few weeks ago when 
I started looking at this data I used to say well at least one piece of 
good news or at least nonbad news was that when you look at the 
increase in poverty from the late 1970's to the present that while 
the white poverty rate and Hispanic poverty rate have gone up, the 
black poverty rate is now back to the level of the late 1970s. It's 
not higher That seemed, at least while it's not lower, at least that 
isn't negative, a negative trend. However, I now feel that I've erred 
in the emphasis I placed on that because iVe been looking at the 
poverty gap data. What the poverty gap data show us is during the 
same period that the black poverty rate didn't increase, the black 
poverty gap went up 60 percent after adjusting for inflation. 

If you look at black families, the black poverty gap per poor 
person in poor black families is 30 percent higher than in 1978. So 
particularly among black families, those who are poor are falling 
much deeper into poverty than they did only a decade ago. 

To give you one last figure on this. Census data, you know, it 
measures so many things. If we set up a category we called the 
poorest of the poor, those with incomes below half the poverty line, 
that's about $4300 a year for a family of three in 1986, the propor- 
tion of the poor who fall into this poorest of the poor category 
reached its highest level in more than a decade in 1986, about two 
of every five poor people, about 13 million according to the Census 
figures, are below half the poverty line. 

Well, we know that there are a number of factors here. There 
are economic factors, there are demographic factors and there's 
changes in government benefits and not to engage in a debate over 
the relative importance of each, I want to tell you a little about 
some recent work we've done off of street Census data on the third 
issue, government benefit programs. 

The Census Bureau publishes very important data to tell you 
how many people, how many families, how many 1 jmilies with 
children, it's broken out like that, how many families with children 
are poor before any government income. Social Security anything 
else. Then they tell you how many are poor after Social Security, 
how many are poor after all government benefits that are in cash, 
how many are poor after government benefits in cash and in kind. 
And by comparing these figures over the years, you can see the 
proportion of poor families with children who were poor before gov- 
ernment benefits but lifted above the poverty by the benefits. It s 
just straight Census data. 
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The data goes back to 1979. That's the first year Census has done 
it for. But what we find is that in 1979 19 percent, about one of 
every five families with children that were poor before any govern- 
ment benelits were lifted out of poverty by these benefits. In 1986 
only 11 percent, only one of every nine families with children who 
were poor before getting these benefits, were lifted out of poverty 
by these benefits. Now, during this period, 1979 to 1986, the 
number of poor families with children rose from a little over four 
million to 5.5 million, a 35-percent increase. 

So we simply took the Census data and we said if the programs 
lifted the same proportion of poor families with children out of pov- 
erty in 1986 as they had done in 1979, no more, no less, same per- 
centage, what would have happened? The answer is there would 
have been half a million fewer poor families with children in 1986. 
In other words, about a third of the increase in poverty among 
families with children is connected to the declining impact of Gov- 
ernment benefit programs in lifting poor families with children. 

Now, part of this is States not keeping AFDC benefits up with 
inflation, they've declined 20 percent in real terms since 1979, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Research Service. Part of it or some of 
the bonif benefit reductions in 1981, particularly in AFDC. We've 
also had m^or erosion in the unemployment insurance program. 
Last year 31 percent of the unemployed got benefits. In an aver- 
age month the lowest percentage ever recorded. 

One thing that I think is very interesting is that if you look from 
1979 to 1986, that 2 years in which any poverty impact of these 
programs declines the most were from 1979 to 1980 and from 1981 
to 1982. Now, it's very interesting. From 1979 to 1980, that was the 
highest inflation period. States' benefits and AFDC fell farthest 
bel ,ow inflation in that period. From 1981 to 1982, 1982 was the 
year the 1981 budget cuts under/over took effect. So it's very sug- 
gestive evidence that these changes did significantly impact pover- 
ty among poor families with children along with underlying eco- 
nomic and demographic changes. 

Thirdly, I just wanted to comment a bit on rural poverty because 
I think we often don't pay enough attention to it. Since 1978 the 
nonmetropolitan, again these are the Census data, the nonmetro 
poverty rate increased twice as much as the metro poverty rate. 
It's very interesting. We've got central cities, those are the city 
boundaries, no suburbs included, the central city poverty rate in 
1986 was 18 percent. The nonmetro poverty rate was 18.1. This is 
the first time since 1975 that the nonmetro poverty rate was equal 
to or greater than the city poverty rate. 

If you then look at sub groups, for whites the poverty rate in cen- 
tral cities was 14 percent, but in nonmetro areas for whites it is 15 
percent. For blacks— this is all 1986 data. For blacks 31 percent in 
the cities, 42 percent in the nonmetro areas. For Hispanics 31 per- 
cent in the cities, 38 percent in the nonmetro areas. In fact, the 
only reason that the overall poverty rates are the same is that non- 
metro areas are more .white than are the Citic^s. 

What happens if we look at children? Well, what's most disturb- 
ing are the figures for black children in rural areas. If you take 
black children, these figures are astonishing to me. Black children 
under six in female headed families, the poverty rate in central 
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cities IS 76 percent. The poverty rate in nonmetro areas 83 percent. 
Black children under 18 in female headed families, 68 percent, in 
the cities 76 percent in nonmetro. This is not just black children in 
single-parent families. These differentials apply in married couple 
families as well. Black children under six in two-parent famil^es, 
the rate is 16 percent in the central cities, 37 percent in the non- 
metro areas. 

In fact, there's a Congressional Research Service study done a 
few years ago which showed when we look at the worst kind of pov- 
erty, long term poverty, year after year after year, which clearly 
imposes greater depravation on a child than being poor for a year 
and then coming out, the highest incidents of long term poverty is 
not in the inner cities, it's in the black rural south where children 
spend a larger proportion of their childhood in poverty than among 
any other group in America. 

Now, the final thine: Td like to comment on, FU try to be brief, 
are just a few of Dr. Sum's findings. He has been studying, doing 
very important work, studying young families, young families with 
children. And I note, Mr. Chairman, in the staff analysis of the 
CBO report that's out this morning, it has some figures that in 
their own ways tell the similar stoiy to Dr. Sum's figures. I note it 
says that the median income of young families with children 
dropped 43 percent from 1970 to 1986 and 56 percent for the 
median income for the poorest two-fifths of these families and that 
effected married couple and sinde-parent families both. Well, 
while Dr. Sum does not have all the refinements in his data that 
«;he CBO study does, the basic message I think is similar. 

He notes that in 1967 the median income of families headed by a 
person 20 to 29 was 90 percent of the median income of all families 
m the country. But by '86 the median income of those younger 
families was only three quarters of the median income of all fami- 
lies m the country and £hat by 1986 the median income of families 
headed by someone 20 to 24 year old was down to 52 percent of the 
median income of all families in the country. 

He says the heads of young married couple families experienced 
a 23^percent decline in their real median earnings bettveen 1973 
and 1985. That this significantly increased pcverty for single 
parent families, less so for married couple families because they 
were able to partially buffer themselves from these economic forces 
through altered work arrangements in which the second parent 
also worked, but he notes the loss of leisure home output, the 
option of bearing children at these stages in Uieir life and the addi- 
tional expenditures on child care are not included in these income 
estimates and if you factored those in, they would look more unfa- 
vorable. 

He notes that the real incomes of young black families were most 
adversely effected and that in 1985 the median income of young 
black families was only $5700 dollars. 

He also comments on the poverty rate. He says in 1986 the pov- 
erty rate of primary families headed by a person under 25 years of 
age was 3iy2 percent, twice as high as the rate for the same fami- 
lies m 1973. He says, and I did nr . know this. I think this is very 
disturbing. He says the poverty rata of our nation's youngest fami- 
lies has risen continuously since 1978 and has not yet fallen in the 
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1980s. General poverty rate came down in 1984, 1985, 1986. He says 
for young families there still hasn't been a year in the 1980's in 
which it has come down. 

He notes that even for families where the head is 25 to 29 the 
poverty rate is 70 percent higher than in 1978. He notes in 1973 for 
families, young families, the poverty rate was 1.8 times high as for 
all families, but now it's nearly three times as high. 

Finally, he has some data which I think would interest you in 
poverty rates aniong children in these young families. He says 
from 1973 to 1985 the proportion of children in primary families 
where the head's under 25 or 25 to 29, poverty rates for those chil- 
dren increased by more than 70 percent. That in 1985 about 1 of 
every 2 children living in young families and 3 of every 10 living in 
families 25 to 29 were below the poverty line. That the rising inci- 
dents of poverty among children and young families occurred 
among white, black and Hispanic families. For example, among 
white families where the head with children— among children in 
white families where the head is under 25 years of age, 18 percent 
were poor in 1973, 39 percent were poor in 1985, over twice as 
many. That for black children where the head is under 25, three- 
quarters of them are now below the poverty line. And that this ap- 
plies to children in both single-parent families and young married 
couple families. He notes that for children in married couple fami- 
lies where the head was under 25 and 25 to 29 the poverty rate 
doubled between 1973 and 1985. 

So I think this is just some further data on the same theme that 
you mentioned and it appears to be in the study you're releasing 
today, but clearly in our policies in the future we may need to pay 
more particular attention to families with children that are young 
families. 

Chairman Miller. Well, thank 3'ou. 

[Prepared statement of Robert Greenstein follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Robert Greenstein, Director, Center on Budget and 
PoucY Priorities, Washington, DC 

I appreciate the invitation to appear before you today. I am Robert 
Greenstein, director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, a non-profil 
research and analysis organization located here in Washington, D.C. Since its 
founding in 1981, the Center has devoted a substantial portion of its work to 
issues related to poverty and the low income population. 

For today's hearing, I would like foeus on Census data that shed light on 
three issues relating to ehildren and poverty: 

• Reeent Census data indicating that those who are poor now fall deeper 
into poverty than in the past. 

• Census data showing that the proportion of poor families with children 
that are lifted out of poverty by government benefits has declined 
markedly. 

• Census data showing that despiic the eurrent foeus on the inner eity, 
poverty rates have risen most rapidly in recent years in rural areas. 

Deepening Poverty: A Worrtsomg Trend 

Despite several years of eeonomic recovery, poverty remains at quite high 
levels. In 1986, the poverty rate stood at 13.6 percent. This was higher than in 
any year in the 1970's, higher even than during the 1974-75 recession. 
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The 1986 poverty rate was unusually high for the fourth year of an economic 
recover}'. For example, 1978 also marked the fourth year of an economic 
recovery. But in that year, the poverty rate was 11.4 percent and 24.5 million 
Americans lived in poverty - neerly eight million fewer than in 1986. 

Similarly, in 1977 and 1980, the unemployment rate was at about the same 
rate as in 1986 ~ but the poverty rate was significantly lower.* 

In addition, the Census data indicate that the poor have been growing poorer 
and falling deeper into poverty. This is shown by Census data on the "poverty 

The "poverty gap" is ihz total dollar amount by which the incomes of all 
who are poor fall below the poverty line. In 1986, the poverty gap was S49.2 
billion. Many analysis believe that the Census data on the "poverty gap" provi je 
one of the best measures of poverty. The more frequently cited statistics on the 
number and percentage of Amencans who are poor have the shortcoming that 
they fail to distinguish between a fa^iily with income S50C below the poverty line 
and a family $5,000 below this line. The poverty gap, by cor.trast, reflects these 
distinctions. 

It is disheartening to note that although the number and percentage of 
people living in poverty declined slightl> in 1986, the poverty gap increased. This 
means that although the number of poor people fell a bit, this decline was more 
than outweighed by the extent to which those who were poor grew poorer. 



•It should be noted that the rise in poverty over this period is not a result of a 
failure to include non-cash benefits in the Census Bureau's official poverty 
measure. The Census Bureau publishes four alternative measures of poverty that 
include the value of non-cash oenefi's and has compiled data on the extent of 
poverty under these alternative mea^iures for each year back to 1979. The data 
show th^t under every one of these four, alternative measures, poverty has 
increased faster since 1979 than it has under the official measure of poverty. 
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Moreover, the poverty gap of S49.2 billion in 19S6 compares with a poverty 
gap of $395 billion in 1980 and 532.1 billion in 1977. (The figures for 1977 and 
1980 are adjusted for inflation and expressed in constant 1986 dollars.) In other 
words, the poverty gap has r/own more than 50 percent since 1977, 

The Censv.s data also show that families which were poor in 1986 fell an 
average of $4394 below the poveny line. Tne average poor family now falls 
further below the poverty line than nt any time since 1963. with the exception of 
the recession and high unemployment years of 1982 and 1983. 

A final piece of evidence indicating that the poor have grown poorer is 
Census data showing that in 1986. the proportion of the poor who fall ,nto what 
wc might call the "poorest of the poor" category - those with incomes below 
Afl//the poverty line (or S5.600 for a family of four^ - reached its highest level 
in more than a decade. Some 39.2 percem of all people who were poor m 1986 
(or 12.7 million people) had incomes below half the poverty line. 

Declining Anti»Pnv<^rTv T mpacf R^ n ^f,t Prnoramc 

One factor behind the poverty surge of recent years appears to be a marked 
decline in the income support prodded to families through government benefits. 
This decline has resulted both from the failure of states to keep AFDC benefits 
up'with inflation and from benefit retrenchments made a: the federal level. 

It is well known that over the past quarter centun'. as Social Security 
benefits were raised and indexed for inflation and also expanded to cover a 
steadily growing share of the elderly population, and as the SSI program for the 
elderly poor was created, poverty rates among the elderly plummeted. Similarly, 
durinr - 1960's, when AFDC benefits rose in real terms and unemployment 
remained lo-.v. poveny among families v ith children fell markedly. But m Ihe 
period since 1970. when AFDC benefits fell in real terms and unemployment 
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climbed and then remained at high levels, povcn> among families with children 
rose sharply. 

Of panicular interest are Census data on the anti-poverty impact of benefit 
programs. These data show that government benefit programs now lift out of 
poverty a much smaller proponion of families with children than they did in 1979- 
In 1979, the first year for which Census data on the anti-povcny impact of 
government programs arc available, nearly one of every five families with children 
who would otherwise have been poor (19 percent of these families) was lifted out 
of poverty by benefit programs such as AFDC, Social Security, or unemployment 
insurance. In 1986, by contr*i^t, only one of every nine families with children (II 
percent of these families) was lifud out of poverty by such programs. 

During the period from 1979 to 1986, the number of poor families with 
children climbed from 4.1 million to 5S million, an increase of 35 percent. The 
declining impact of government programs was an important factor contributing to 
this trend. 

Indeed, one-third of the increase in poverty among f»..nilics with children 
since 1979 would not have occurred if government benefits programs had as much 
impact in 1986 in removing families frum poverty as they did in 1979. Census 
data show that if the benefit programs had simply continued in 1986 to lift out of 
poverty the same proportion of otherwise poor families with children as in 1979, 
nearly half a million fewer such families would have been poor in 1986. 

There is ample data on the extent and impacts of the reductions in these 
programs. Since 1979 alone, AFDC benefits for a family o£ four with no other 
income have fallen approximately 20 percent in the median state, after adjusting 
for inflation, according to the Congressional Research Service. In addition, the 
General Accounting Office found that 440,000 low income working families were 
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terminated from the AFDC program (and in many cases from Medicaid rolls as 
well) by the 1981 budget reductions, and that these fan.,lics suffered substantial 
income losses as a result. Furthermore, the unemployment insurance program, 
which used to provide benefits to close to half the unemployed, reached only 32.7 
percent of the unemployed, or less than one in three, in an average month in 
1986. This represented the lowest percentage of the unemployed to receive 
unemployment insurance benefits recorded in the program's histoiy. (In 198/, 
only SIS percent of the unemployed received unemployment benefits, a new 
record low.) 

To be sure, several other factors also appear to have contributed to the 
lessened impact of government benefits in lifting families vMth children out of 
poverty (such as changes in the economy that may have reduced *he earnings of 
some poor families and demographic shifts affecting the composition of the 
poverty population). But the data point strongly to retrenchments in the benefit 
programs at both federal and state levels as a predominant factor here. In the 
bie 1970*s and early 19S0's, when inflation was quite high, AFDC benefits eroded 
substantially in real terms. Then in 1981, large federal budget cuts were enacted 
that disproportionately affected programs for the poor. The Census data show 
*hai the years in which the greatest decline in the anti-poverty impact of 
government benefits occurred were precisely the same years as those in which 
inflation was highest or in which the budget reductions enact ed in 1981 took 
effect. 

Earlier analyses by researchers at the Urban Institute and the Institute for 
Research on Poverty also found reductions in benefit programs to be one of the 
principal factors in the large increase in poverty since the late 1970's. 
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Rural Poverty 

During the period since 1978 (the period when poverty increased so 
substantially), the non-metro poverty rate increased twice as much as the metro 
poverty rate. The metro poverty rate climbed from 10.4 percent in 1978 to 123 
percent in 1986, but the non-metro rate rose from 13.5 percent to 18.1 percent. 

Even more striking are data comparing poverty rates for non-metro areas to 
the rates for "central cities" (to use Census Bureau terminology). "Central cities" 
are areas within official city limits, and exc^ de all suburbs. In 1986, the non- 
metro poverty rate was the same or higher than the central city poverty rate for 
the first time since 1975. Tlie poverty rate was 18,1 percent in the non-metro 
areas of the U.S. and 18.0 percent in the central cities. 

Moreover, for most population groups, po\erty rates were higher in rural 
areas than in the cities. The poverty roiC for whites in central cities was 14 
percent in 1986; for whites in non-metro arens it was 15.1 percent. For blacks in 
central cities, the poverty rate was 31.2 percent in 1986, but for blacks m non- 
metro areas it was 423 percent. For Hispanics, the poverty rate was 31.1 percent 
m the central cities, 38.2 percent in the non-metro areas. For every major racial 
or ethnic group, the poverty rate is significantly higher ,„ the non-metro areas 
than in the central cities. The reason that overall poverty rates are about the 
same m the non-metro areas as in the central cities is th3t the population as a 
whole is more white in non-metro areas than in the cities ani whites have lower 
poverty rates thin do blacks and Hispanics. 

The most disturbing rural poverty figures are tho^e *..Iueh apply to black 
children. For example, while the poverty rate for black children under the age of 
six in female-headed families is 76.2 percent in the central cities, it is 83.4 
percent for non-metro areas. For black children under 18 in female-headed 
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families, the poverty rate is 68.0 percent in centra! cities, but 75.9 percent in 
non*metro areas. 

This problem - of higher poverty rates for black children in rural than in 
central cities ~ applies to black children in more traditional families as well. 
The poverty rate for black children under age six in two-parent families is 15.9 
percent in the central cities. In the non-metro areas, the poverty rate for these 
children is 37.4 percent, or more than twice as hi^h. 

Long-Term Poverty in Rum! Arcns , 
Persistent poverty should be our greatest concern. A family or a child that 
is poor year after year suffers greater deprivation than a familv or child that is 
poor just for a year or two. 

The common perception is that long-term poverty is most severe in our 
nation's big cities. The reality is that the highest rates of long-term poverty are 
found in the black rural South. Children growing up in the black rural South are 
likely to spend more years of their childhood in poverty than any other group of 
children in America, including black children growing up in central cities. 

Poverty data a»e available on a longitudinal basis from the Panel Survey of 
Income Dynamics (PSID). The PSID data have been anal>7ed both for the 10- 
year period from 1969 through 1978 and for the five-year period frun* 1978 
through 1982. For the period from 1969 through 1978, some 15 percent of the 
total U.S. population lived in rural areas.* But of those who were long-term or 
persistently poor - that is, poor at least eight out of those 10 years - some 33 
percent lived in rural areas. In other words, the percentage of the long-term 

* Grcg J. Duncan, et al. Years of Poverty^ Years of Plenty, University of 
Michigan, 1984, p. 49. Duncan defines as rural those non-metro counties that do 
not include towns with a population of more than 10,000. Urban areas are cities 
of 500,000 or more. 
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poor who lived in niial areas was more than twice the percentage of rural people 
in the overall population. By contrast, a third (33 percent) of the U.S. 
population lived in urban areas during this penod, out only about one-fifth (21 
percent) of the lon^j-ten poor lived there. 

Work by U.S. Department of Agriculture's Economic Research Service, which 
analyzed the PSID data for the period from 1978 through 1982, reveals a similar 
pattern: 123 percent of the U.S. population livcu in rural areas during this 
period, but 21.1 percent of the long-term poor were rural residents. 

Who Are the Rural Poor? 

The family structure of the rural. poor differs somewhat from that of the 
urban poor. The rural poor are more likely than the urban poor to live in two- 
parent faiailics rather than in single-parent families. Fewer than half of the poor 
in metro areas hve in two-parent families. By contrast, nearly two-thirds of the 
poor in the non-metro areas live in two-parent families. 

Also of interest is the fact that more than two-thirds of the non-metro poor 
families have at least one worker, and a fourth have at least two workers. By 
contrast, in metro areas only about half of the famihcs that are poor have one 
worker. 

» » » » 

I hope this discussion of poverty data is useful to the Committee. Our 
nation has an unfinished agenda in dealing with poverty in our midst, especially 
among families witli children. Many of us who work on poverty u^ues appreciate 
the leadership of this Committee in helping to bring more national attention to 
these important matters. 
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IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT BENEFIT PROGRAMS DECUNES, 
ADDS TO NUMBER OF POOR FAMILIES 



^ Government benefit programs now lift a smaller proportion of families with 
children out of poverty than they did in 1979, according to an analysis of 
recently issued Census data. 

One-third of the increase in poverty among families with children since 1979 
would not have occurred if government programs had as much impact today in 
removmg families from poverty as the programs did in 1979. Since 1979, the 
number of poor families with children has grown sharply, rising from 4.1 million 
to 5J million, an increase of 35 percent 

The Census data show that if benefit programs providing cash assistance had 
continued to lift out of poverty the same proportion of families with children as 
in 1979, nearly half a million fewer such families (479,000) would have been poor 



In 1979, the first year for which Census data on the anti-poverty impact of 
government programs are available, nearly one of every five families with children 
who would otherwise have been poor (19 percent of these. families) was lifted out 
of poverty by cash benefits such as Social Security, unemployment insurance, or 
public assistance. In 1986, however, oniy one of every nine families with children 
(H percent of these families) was lifted out of poverty by such programs. 

The anti-povernr impact of the programs on families with children declined 
every year from 1980 through 1983, improved slightly in 1984 and 1985, but 
dropped again in 1986. A number of tactcrs appear to account for the lessened 
impact of the programs in lifting families w:th children out of poverty, including 
reductions in benefit programs at both federal and state levels, changes in the 
economy that may have reduced the earnings of some poor families, and changes 
in the composition of the poverty population. 

States have failed to increase benefits to keep up with inflation, especially 
in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDQ program, the nation's 
pnnapal public assistance program for poor families with children. For example, 
AFDC benefits for a family of four with no other income fell 183 percent in the 
typical state from J 979 to 1986, after adjustment for inflation. 

In addition, budget reductions made at the federal level in the early 1980's, 
and in some cases a* state levels as well, have also had a major impact. For 
example, in the unemployment insurance program, which has been subject to major 
cuts both at the federal level and in a number of states, the pcrwntage of 
unemployed people receiving benefits hit the lowest level ever recorded in 1986, 
when only 317 percent of the unemployed received unemployment ^enefits in an 
average month. 
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There has also been an underlying trend in the economy in which poor 
families are growing poorer and falling further below the poverty line. For some 
of these famuics, their other income, when supplemented by government benefits, 
AO longer brings them to the poverty i ^e. 

Increases in the number of poor single-parent families with children may also 
be a factor. Poor single-parent families typically have less income than other 
poor families with children. While they arc more likely than other poor families 
to receive government benefits, their income often remains well below the poverty 
line even alter receipt of these benefits. 

The rc5ults of the Center's analysis are consistent with eariier analyses by 
researchers at the Urban Institute and the Institute for Research on Povert)* at 
the University of Wisconsin, which also found reductions in benefit programs to 
be one of the principal factors in the large increase in poverty since the late 



If a broader measure of poverty that includes non-cash benefits is used, the 
decline in the anti*poverty effectiveness of government programs is even greater. 
If non*cash benefits such as food stamps, subsidized housing, and Medicare and 
Medicaid are counted as income when poverw is measured, then more than half 
(54 percent) of the increase in poverty since 1979 among families with children 
results from the lessened impact of these programs. 

The Census data analyzed show that under the measures of povert)[ that 
include non-cash benefits, between 662.000 and 862.000 fesver families with 
children would have been poor last year if government programs had lifted the 
same proportion of these lamilies out of poverty as they did in 1979. 

For ex9/nple, under one of the Census methods for computing non-cash 
benefits, 3S percent of families with children who would otherwise nave beer poor 
were lifted out of poverty by cash and non-cash programs in 1979. Only 24 
percent of these families were lifted out of poverty by the programs in 1986. 

Among the reasons that the decline in the anti*poverty impact of 
govenmient benefits programs is larger when non-casn pr' /grams are included is 
that a namber of the non-cash programs themselves weVw cut significantly, alon^ 
with the cash benefit programs. 



The analysis of the Census data shows that in nearly evety program area, 
the anti*pover.y effectiveness of government programs has diminished in recent 
years: 

• In 1975, Social Security lifted out of poverty lOJ percent of the 

families with cUijdr^a who would otherwise have been poor without any 
government bcnctl:^ Only 6.2 percent of thess families were lifted out 
of ix>verty by Soc'rS Security in 1986. 



1970's. 



Non-Cash Benefits 



All Program Aieas Show Lessened Impact 
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e In 1979, cash benefit programs other than Social Seairi7 (including 
AFDQ Supplemental Security Income, and unemployment insurance) 
lifted out of poverty 9.6 percent of the families wjih children who were 
poor after all other income and any Social Security benefits were 
counted. In 1986, these programs lifted only 53 percent of these 
families out of poverty. 

• In 1979, food and housing benefits (food stamps, school lunches, and 
subsidized hofising) lifted out of poverty 20.6 percent of the families 
with children who were poor after all cash income, including cash 
benefits, were counted. In 1986, only 12.9 percent of these families 
were lifted out of poverty by food and housing programs. 

The decline in the anti* poverty impact of these programs has been especially 
marked for female«hcaded families with children. The proportion of poor female 
headed families with children lifted from poverty by the programs was cut nearly 
m half between 1979 and 1986. r j ^ r o j 

Some 37 percent of the increase since 2979 in the number of poor fems!e» 
headed families with children (and approximately 60 percent of the increase in 
poverty if non*cash benefits arc counted) would not have occurreo if government 
benefits had continued to lift out of poverty the same proportion of these 
families as in 1979. 

The data show especially large reductions in the impact of the programs 
both from 1979 to 1980 - when inflation substantially outdistanced benefits - 
and from 1981 to 1982 - following the first round ol Reagan budget cuts, when 
procraras for low income families were subject to a disproportionately large share 
of the cuts and when unemployment insurance coverage and Social Secunly 
benefits for several categoncs of families with children were also reduced. 
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THE DECRE.\SING ANTI-POVERTY EFFECTIVENESS OF 
GOVERNMENT BENEHT PROGRAMS: 1979-1986 

Methodology and Findings 



This analysis examines the anti-poverty effectiveness of cash and non-cash 
benefit programs from 1979 to 1986. The ?nalysis focuses on the impacts of these 
programs on families with children, the group whose poverw rate has risen most 
rapidly since 1979 and on whom the current debate on welfare reform is focused. 

Mftho<]Qiocy 

Census data published for each year since 1979 indicate how mciy families 
would be below the poverty line i' vanous types of government benefits were not 
received. The Census tables contain: 

• the number of families for each year whose cash income - without any 
government benefits - is below the poverty line; 

• the nuiiiber of families whbse income from non-government sources and 
from Social Security - but without any other government benefits - 
falls below the poverty line; 

• the number of families whose total cash income, including all 
govemn\ent cash benefits, is below the poverty line (this is the Census 
Bureau^ "official" definition of poverty); 

4 the number of families whose income falls below the povernr line if all 
cash income (including jgovcmmcnt cash benefits) is counted and if the 
value of food and housmg benefits is also counted; and 

• the number of families whose income falls below the poverty line if all 
cash benefits as well as food, housing, and medical benefits are counted 
as income. 

From these data, an analysis can be conducted of the anti-poverty 
effectiveness of various benefit programs and how the effectiveness of the 
programs has changed since 1979. Tor example, the effect of Social Security 
benefits on poverty can be seen by comparing tlie number of families who would 
be below the poverty line if thc^ did not receive Social Security with the number 
who are poor after Social Security benefits are received. The difference between 
these two number? represents the number of families lifted out of poverty by 
Social Security. Similarly, the peKcntaee of families who v-'ould have been poor 
without Social Security, but who are lifted out of poverty by Social Security, can 
also be computed* 

Ail data used in the analysis are from the Census Bureau*s non<ash benefit 
reports for the years from 1979 and 1985 and from unpublished Census tables for 
1986. These data are co.Tipiled in tables at the back of this report. 

Poverty under five different income concepts is shown in these tables. The 
-Number of Poor Families Before Transfers" represents the number of families 
whose total cash income, except for governmental benefits, falls below the 
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poverty line Tlic "Number of Poor Families After Social Security** represents the 
number of families whose total cash incon)c from non-government sources, plus 
their Social Security income. leaves them belov' the poverty line. The next entry 
on the tabic, "Number of Poor Families After All Cash Transfers." shows the 
number who are poor after all cash benefits (Social Security, AFDC, SSI, 
unemployment insurance, etc.) are counted, which is identical to the official 
Census definition of poverty. The fourth entry. The Number of Poor Families 
After All Cash Transfers and Food and Housing Benefits," shows the number of 
poor families after all government cash benefits and government food and housing 
benefits (sudi as food stamps, sdiool lunches and subsidized housing programs) 
are counted. The final entry snows the number of families who aie poor if all 
cash and non-cash benefits, mduding medical benefits, are valued and counted as 
income.* 

Eindincs 

In 1979, some 5,030,000 famiUes with children had incomes below the poverty 
line« before government benefits are counted. The data further show that cash 
benefits (from programs such as Social Security, unemployment insurance, and 
public assistance) fifted 949,000 of these families out of poverty - or 18.9 
percent of the families who would otherwise have been poor. 

By 1986. as Table 1 indicates, the number of .families with children who had 
incomes (before cash benefits) that fell below the poverty line had risen to 
6,^8,000. Yet while the number of families with bclow-poverty level incomes was 
rising, the number of these families lifted out of poverty by government benefit 
programs was falling. Only 692,000 families, or onlv ll.l percent of the familie* 
who vould otherwise have been poor, were remove'd from poverty by the programs 



In short, the anti'poverty impact of the programs diminished while poverty 
became more severe. Had the programs had the same anti-poverty impact in 1986 
as m 1979 - and had they continued to remove 18-9 percent of these ^milies 
from poverty ™ then 479,000 fewer famllia wUh children would have been poor 
last year. 

^ The data also indicate that if eovemment benefit programs had the same 
anti*poverty impact today as in 1979, then a substantial portion of the increase in 
poverty among fcmilies with children since 1979 would not have occurred. There 



•In examining increases in poverty associated with the lessened anti-poverty 
impact of government benefit programs, this analysis assumes that there would net 
have been significant behavioral changes by poor famili'^ (for example, that there 
would not have been significant reductions in hours woijced) if the oenefit 
programs had retained an anti-poverty impact comparable to what they had in 
1979. While some reduction in work hours micht have occurred if benefits had 
been at higher levels, research on the impact of benefits on labor supply indicates 
(hat (his etfect would have been small and would not have resulted tn large 
differences from the numbers presented here. 
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were 1,435.000 more families with children living in poverty ("after all cash 
benefits are counted) in 1986 than in 1979. The decline in the anti-poverty 
effertivencss of the benefit programs since 1979 accouna for 478,000 more 
families living in poverty - or one-third (33,4 percent) of the total increase in 
poverty among families with children durmg this period. 

The data discussed so far cover cash benefits onl^ the official definition of 
poverty is based on c^ benefits. If a broader definition of poverty is used that 
includes non-cash bcnc^*'s. the results are even more striking. These results 
show that the basic finujsgs in this report cannot be dismissed with arguments 
that the official poverty data are incomplete because they do not include non- 
cash benefits. 

The Census Bureau uses two alternative approaches to measuring poverty if 
non-cash benefits are counted - the "recipient value" method and the market 
value" method Both are experimental methods which have been subject to 
criticism and which the Census Bureau is likely to revise in the future. 

Under the recipient value method, 37.7 percent of families with children who 
would otherwise have been poor were removed from poyertv by cash and non-cash 
benefits (including food, housing, and medical benefits) in 1979 (see Table 2). In 
1986, however, only 23.9 percent of such families were removed from poverty by 
these programs. If the programs had removed the same percentage of these 
families from poverty as in 1979, some 862,000 fewer families with children would 
have been poor in 1986. 

Of particular interest is the fact that when tlte recipient value method is 
used, more than halTof the increase in poverty since 19/9 among families with 
children (54.0 percent) can be accounted for b> the declining anti- poverty impact 
of these programs. 

Under the market value approach* the percentage of families with children 
that are removed from poverty by government benefits programs was 523 percent 
in 1979, bul only 41.6 percent in 1986. Under this method of measuring poverty, 
the number of families with children living in poverty was 662,000 greater in 1986 
than it would have been if the programs hzd the same impact as in 1979. Here, ■ 
too, more than half of the increase in poverty Jince 1979 (54.1 percent) can be 
accounted for by the declining anti-poverty impact of the programs. 

Factors Underlying the Declining Anti'P ovgrt y Impacts 

An examination of year«to^ear changes in the programs* anti-poverty 
impacts provides a good indication of several factors that have contributed to the 
programs' declining cffeaiveness: specifically, the failure of states to increase 
benefits to keep up with inflation and federal budget reduaions during the early 
1980*s. 

During the 1979*1986 period, benefit levels set by states in the Aid to 
Dependent Children program (ATDC) have lagged well behind inflation. 
Congressional Research Service data show that AFDC benefits for a familv of four 
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with no other income fell IBS percent during this period in the typical (or 
median) state, after adiustment for inflatirn. The greatest b:nefit lags appear to 
have occurred during the pcricfd of hichcst inflation in 1979 and 1980. Not 
surprisingly, the data show that one of the tv;o largest year»to-year drops in the 
anti-povcrty effectiveness of the programs came between 1979 and 1986. 

The other largest year-to-year drop came between 1981 and 1982, precisely 
the period when the large federal budget cuts enacted in 1981 took effect. 
Significant reductions in the anti»poverty effectiveness of all categories of 
programs 7 from Social Security to non-cash benefits - are reflected in the i981 
to 1982 period. (Note: Among the cuts enacted in 1981 were reductions m Social 
Security benefits for certain categories of families with children.) 

From 1982 to 1983, there was an additional reduction in the inti-poverty 
impact of cash benefits programs other than Social Security and of food and 
housing benefits. During this period, additional reductions wf;e made in AFDC, 
food stamps, and unemployiaeht insurance programs, amonj others. 

Since 1983, fevy if any further reductions have been made at the federal 
level in low income benefit programs, and modest restorations have been made m 
several of Oie programs such as AFDC In addition, AFDC benefits rose in real 
dollars (i.e^ after being adjusted for inflation) for the first time in a decade in 
1985, Th« data show a slight increase in the anti-poverty effectiveness of the 
programs from 1983 to 1985, with the level of anti«poverty effectiveness in 1985 
being about the same as in 1982. The dcta then show a reduction in anti- 
poverty effectiveness again in 1986, with the 1986 figures falling between the 
1984 and 1985 levels. ^ 

It also bears noting that from 1979 to 1986, the percentage of the 
unemployed receiving unemployment insurance fell from 42 to 33 percent. 

The data also provide an explanation of whv the declines in the anti-povcrty 
effectiveness of the programs are 'greater when non-cash benefits are couiitcd. 
First, non-cash benefit programs were subject to budget reductions, along with 
most of the cash benefits programs. Second, the shrinkage of both cash and non- 
cash benefits meant that families who had been lifted above poverty by a 
combination of cash and non-cash benefits were now significantly lesj. likely to be 
boosted over the poverty line by the combined benefit package. 

Several additional factors also appear to have contributed to the lessened 
anti'poverty impact of the programs. There appears to liave been an underlying 
trend in the economy that has resulted in the non-benefit incomes of many poor 
families falling farther below the poverty line, probably as a resur of such 
factors as longer average spells of unemployment and declines in real wages (real 
wages were lower in 1986 than in any year in the 1970's). It appean that for 
some families, their non'benefit income may have declined to tne point where, 
even after being supplemented by government benefits, it no longer brings them 
to the povert)' One. 

In addition, increases in the number of poor single-parent families vvith 
children may be a factor. Single-parent families with children typically have 
lower incomes than other poor families with children. Even though they arc more 
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likely than other poor families to receive government benefits, their incomes 
ofte * are so low that even after receipt of benefits, they still fall below the 
poverty line. 

Changes in Individual Proprg.ns 

The data reveal that in neaiiy every program area, the anti*poverty 
effectiveness of government benefit programs nas diminished: 

• In 1979, Social Secunty lifted out of poverty 103 percent of the 
families with children who would otherwise have been poor without any 
government benefits. Onl^ 62 percent of these families were lifted out 
of poverty oy Social Security in 1986. 

• lu 1979, cash benefit programs other than Social Security lifted out of 
poverty 9.6 percent ol the families with children who were poor after 
all other income and any Social Security benefits were counted. In 
1986, these programs lifted only 53 percent of these families out of 
poverty. 

• In 1979, food and housing benefits (food stamps, school lunches, 
subsidized housing) lifted out of poverty 20.6 percent cf the families 
with children who were poor after all cash income, mduding cash 
benefits, were counted. In 1985, only 12.9 percent of thes^ families 
were lifted out of poverty by food and housing programs. 

Fcmalc'Hgaded Families Especially Hard Hit 

'Tie group hit most severely by the decline in the anti-poverty effectiveness 
of government programs has been lemalC'headed families with children. The anti- 
poverty impact of both cash and non-<ash benefit programs declined more for 
female-hea.1ed families with children in the 1979 to 1986 period than for other 
families with children. 

Some 36.5 percent of the increase in poverty since 1979 among female* 
headed families with children (and approximately 60 percent of the increase in 
poverty under measures of poverty that include non-<ash benefits) would not have 
occurred if the programs had as large an anti-poverty impact in 1986 as in 1979 
(sec Table 3). 

Some 318,000 fewer female-headed families with children would have been 
poor last year if cash benefit programs had lifted the same percentage of these 
families out of poverty as in i979. 
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TABLE 1 

ANTIPOVERTY EFECT2VENESS OF CASH ANO KOWCASH TRANSFERS 
FOR ALL FAH2LZES 1»2TH REU^TEO CHILDREN UNDER 18 
1979 TO 1986 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

NUMBER OF POOR 
FAMILIES (000*S) 
Before 

transfers... 5,030 5,7l7 6,083 6,455 6,538 6,350 6,321 6,208 
After Social 

Security... 4,513 5,214 5,580 6,008 o,092 5,539 5,881 5,822 
After all cash 

transfers... 4,081 4,821 5,191 5,713 5,849 5,662 5,586 5,516 

After all cash 
transfers and 
food and housing 

benefits... 1/ 3,242 4,000 4,439 4,977 5,178 4,960 4,857 4,804 

After all cash 
and all noncash 

transfers... 2/ 3,132 3,908 4,373 4,903 5,095 4,877 4,Q00 4,727 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
'000 'S) REMOVED FROM 
JVERTY DUE TO: 

Social 

Security .. 517 503 508 447 446 411 440 386 

Percent... 10.31 8.8t 8.31 6.91 6.81 6.51 7.01 6.21 

All cash transfers 
other than Social 

Security 3/ 432 393 389 29b 243 277 295 306 

Percent... 9.61 7.51 7.01 4.91 4.01 4.7t 5.01 5.31 

All pash 

transfers... -949 896 897 742 689 688 735 692 

Percent... 18.91 15.71 14.71 11.5I 10. 51 10.81 11.61 11. il 

Food and housing 

benefits.. .4/ 839 821 752 736 671 702 729 712 



Percent... 20.61 



17.01 14.51 12.91 11.51 12.41 13.11 12.91 



All cash 
transfers and 
food and housing 

benefits... 1/ 1,788 l,717 1,649 1,478 1,360 1,390 1,464 1404 

Percent... 35.51 30.01 27.11 22.91 20.81 21.91 23.21 22.61 

All cash and 
and all noncash 

transfers... 2/ 1,898 1,809 1,715 1,552 1,443 1,473 1,521 1,481 

Percent... 37.71 31.61 28.21 24.01 22.11 23.21 24.11 23.9t 
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TABLE 1 (contO 



Kotes 

1/ Food and housing transfers valued under narl'^t value nethod. 

2/ All noncash transfers (which includes nedical care) valued 
under recipient value nethod. 

3/ These figures reflect the nusber and percentage of faailies 
with children who were poor after all non-benefit incone 
(i.e., incone froa sources other :han govemnent benefits) 
plus any social Security incone is counted, but who are lifted 
out of poverty vhen other cash benefits (i.e., cash 
benefits other than Social Secxirity) are taken into account. 
For exanple, in 1986, 5.82 aillion fanilies with children were 
poor after Social Security benefits were accounted for. Of these 
5.82 nillion, 306,000, or 5.2t were lifted above the poverty 
line by other cash benefit prograss. 

4/ These figures reflect the nusber and percentage of fanilies 
vith children who were poor after all cash incoce, including 
all cash govemsent benefits, was counted (i.e., who were poor 
under the official definition of poverty 1: but who are lifted 
above the poverty line when food and hous^ing benefits are 
counted as incose and taken into account. For 1986, 5.52 Billion 
fasilies with children wore poor aftei: all cash benefits were 
accounted for. Of these 5.52 nillion, 692,000, or Il.lt, were 
lifted above the poverty line by food and housing benefits. 



Source: Bureaus of the census; Technical Paper 51, Tables 2,4,5,7, 
8,10,11, and 13; Tech. Papers 52, 55, Tables 2 and 4. 
1986: Unpublished Census Tables 2 and 4. 
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TABLE 2 



ANTI-POVERTY EFFECTIVENESS OF CASH AND NON-CASH TRANSFERS 
FOR ALL FAMILIES WITH RELATED CHILDREN UNDER 18, UNDER ALTERNATIVE WAYS 
OF MEASURING NON-CASH BENEFITS 



NuBber of poor faailies 
after cash and non'*cash 
benefits 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1936 
(in thousands of fanilies) 



Market Value 

Approach 2,400 2,959 3,437 3,908 4,043 3,888 3,673 3,624 

Recipient Value 

Approach 3,132 3,908 4,374 4,q03 5,095 4,877 4,800 4,727 



Nusber of poor faoilies 
renoved f roa poverty duo 
to all cash and non-v-iash 
benefits including 
Social Security 

( Market Value 2,630 2,758 2,651 2,547 2,495 2,462 2,648 2,584 
Percent 52.3% 48.2% 43.5% 39.5% 38.2% 38.8% 41.9% 41. 6^ 

Recipient Va I 1,S98 1,809 1,714 1,552 1,443 1,473 1,521 1,481 
Percent 37.7% 31.6% 28.2% 24.0% 22.1% 23.2% 24.1% 23.9% 



Sourcu: Bureau of the Census; Technical 
Tech. Paper 52, Tables 2 and 4; 
1986: Unpublished Census Tjibles 



Paper 51, Tables 2,4,5,7,8,10,11,13; 
Tech. Paper 55, Tables 2,4; 
2 and 4. 
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Table 3 



ANTI-POVERTY EFFECTIVENESS OF CASH AND NONCASH TRANSFERS 
FOR FEMALE FAMILIES WITH RELATED CHILDREN UNDER 18 
1979 TO 1986 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 . 1984 1985 1986 



NUMBER OF POOR 
FAMILIES (000* S) 

Before 

transfers. • . 

After Social 
Security. . . 



2,933 3,168 
2,693 2,922 



3,329 3,423 

3,109 3,234 

2,877 3,059 

2,785 2,599 

2,387 2,585 

220 189 

£.£t 5.5t 

452 364 

13.6% 10.6% 

944 824 

28.4% 24.1% 

942 838 

28.3% 24.5% 



3,492 3,475 

3,255 3,298 

3,118 3,124 

2,672 2,648 

2,676 2,653 

237 177 

C.S^ 5. IX 

374 351 

10.7% 10.1% 



820 827 

23.5% 23.8% 

816 822 

23.4% 23.7% 



3,501 3,618 

3,303 3,457 

3,131 3,264 

2,651 2,772 

2,637 2,763 

198 161 
3.7» 4.4* 

370 354 
10.6% 9.8% 



850 846 

24.3% 23.4% 

864 855 

24.7% 23.6% 



Aftei all cash 

transfers... 2,392 2,703 

After all cash 
transfers and 
food and housing 
benefits... 1/1,801 2,1 8 

After all cash 

and all noncash 

transfers. ..2/ 1,746 2,128 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
(COO'S) REMOVED FROM 
OVERTY DUE TOt 
Social 

Security... 245 246 

Percent... 8.2* 7.3% 

All cash 

transfers... 546 465 
Percent... 18.6% 14.7% 

All cash 
transfers and 
food and housing 
benefits.. .1/ 1,137 990 
Percent... 38.7% 31.3% 

All cash 
and noncash 

transfers.. .2/ 1,192 1,040 

Percent... 40.6% 32.8% 



1/ Food and housing transfers valued under narket value nethod. 
2/ All noncash transfers (which includes xaedical care) valued 
under recipient value nethod. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Technical Papers 51, 52, 55; Tables 2 & 4. 
1986: Unpublished Census Tables 2 and 4. 



PERCENTAGE OF POOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
LIFTED FROM POVERTY BY CASH PROGRAMS 




1979 1980 1981 1982 1983, 1984 1985 1986 



Source: Census Bureau Data 
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Chairman Miller. And thanks to all of you who agreed to be 
members of this panel and to share your thoughts with us. 

You range between the emotions of depression and rage in the 
testimony that you have given us this morning. I think we experi- 
ence depression when you know or you can pretty well predict 
what this Government is going to do with respect to this problem 
over the next fiscal year in deciding the budget. It probably will be 
proclaimed as a success if we simply do nothing more than put it 
all into a holding pattern. That means, Richard, you're going to put 
your education on hold. That means, Ms. Fields you're going to put 
your effort to find permanent housing on hold and, Mrs. Hudson, 
you're not goiag to be able to help many more parents who are just 
like you who you want to provide a shovel to. 

And then rage, I think, when you compare the testimony that 
you have given us with the answer that the President of the 
United States gave the Nation last night when asked whether im- 
provements had been made in the situation of tne homeless. He ob- 
viously didn't know, he obviously didn't care enough to find out 
before the press conference. And the answer is, in fact, no. Now, 
they went through a lot of gibberish about how he was making 
each dollar go further and more pect/le were being served and 
more was being done with less. They had the Hamburger Helper 
approach to this, you know, to make it all go further and yet 
there's no evidence of that in any of your testimony. There is no 
evidence of that in the CBO report for families that are in trouble. 
And certainly your testimony, Mr. Greenstein, and the CBO report 
this morning suggest what we're really going to do in the future 
about this problem is simply to create more people in this situation 
because we're going to have more poor families. Younger families 
are going to start out in a deeper hole, to use your story, in a 
deeper hole with more difficulty of getting out and more children 
are going to be residing in families at risk than currently occurs 
today. That indictment usually gets you charged with some kind of 
criminal behavior, but I guess it won't in the halls of Congress. But 
it should. 

When I visited the Martinique nearly 5 years ago and walked 
through the halls and talked to a number of residents there and 
spent time with their children and with the families in their 
rooms— where each time we knocked on the door you could hear 
this scurrying around in the room, but you could smell something 
being cooked but when you walked in nothing was beiiif^ cooked— 
we were assured by the city that this was all temporar y, that this 
was an emergency and that this would all be done away with be- 
cause this had something to do with the economic downturn. And 
yet again, we continue to see the President proclaim the longest 
economic upturn in postwar history and the Martinique— you can 
respond to tl Mr. Kozol, but there doesn't appear to be any evi- 
dence even with the agreement to phase it out over five years that 
that hotel will disappear from the welfare face of that city. I don't 
think there's any evidence that that's going to occur. 

Mr. Kozol. May I comment on that briefly? Yes. When I first vis- 
ited two years ago, I was prepared to take seriously the phrase 
temporary emergency shelter. 

mc G2 
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Chairman Miller. And you thought they were doing something 
good, remember? 

Mr. KozoL. Yes, I did at first. For a few hours. But after staying 
there through Christmas and New Years and through that winter 
and the next Thanksgiving and the next Christmas and now an- 
other, and having seen families that were there 2 yerrs when I met 
them, and in some cases have now been there over 4 years and 
having seen previously intact families, families that were healthy 
and lived up to all our American optimism about traditional fami- 
nes and have now disintegrated because of the sheer force of 
misery in that building, I realize it's not temporary. This is a new 
institution. This is Charles Dickens' poor house reconstituted in 
1988 only with this important difference that this time the poor 
house is being run for private profit. I think, you know there's one 
point which, you know, perhaps, you spoke of the problem of 
knocking on a door and finding that people were cooking in the 
room but afraid to open the door probably. Two quick points about 
that. 

It sounds petty, but it's not a small detail because it's sympto- 
matic of the way people are put into a maze of impossible rules 
which they cannot help breaking. They're brought to the hotel and 
they are handed a piece of paper telling them that you can't cook 
ill a iiotel. ^.nd that's probably against the law, I guess. Against 
the fire code of New York. That^s probably true in most cities. 
The^ re then given by the city of New York something which is of- 
ficially called a restaurant allowance, but when they're asked they 
are told don t use it in a restaurant. Even their social workers will 
tell them that. If they're honest, they'll say don't use it in a restau- 
rant n you do, you 11 starve because it'll be gone in a few days and 
it s lOr two weeks or a month. 

So, what do they do? Sooner or later a decent social worker says 
to them. Listen, don't take this city seriously." This is the HRA in 
New York City. ^'Don't take the HRA seriously. This word restau- 
rant allowance, that's from George Orwell. They don't mean res- 
taurant. The restaurant allowance means don't use it in a restau- 
xT^".^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ swallow that, they say, "Well, where do I use 
It/ No, it means go to a grocery store and buy a hot plate and 
cook illegally in your room. 

Once or twice a year— is it twice a year they send inspectors 
around? Twice a year the hotel— this is one of 60 such hotels in 
^^t/^^^*^* ^^^^ hands out to the residents a piece of paper 
which again says to them, this is to remind you you're not allowed 
to cook in your room. And at the same time they hand out garbage 
bags, is that correct? Plastic garbage bags in which to hide their 
hot plate. The next day the inspector comes around, health and fire 
and so forth The health inspector studies the building but never 
sees the lead paint in the walls which, however, doctors see when 
they test these children and find them poisoned, some cases brain 
damaged. 

The fire inspector comes and doesn't see the sign on the 14th 
floor that says that the fire alarm doesn't work. There will be 

Chairman Miller. Let me interrupt you just for a second. 

Mr. KozoL. And that punishes the family because if something 
goes wrong, they pay the price for it. 
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Chairman Miller. Fd just like to yield to Mrs. Boggs who is 
going to have to leave to go, ironically, to a HUD hearing. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Mr. Chairman, Thank you so much for yielding. I 
must attend a HUD appropriations subcommittee hearing, as Mr. 
Green is required to do. Thus I will be leaving this hearing. I want 
to^ thank all of you for allowing me to go that meeting well armed 
with pertinent information that I hope will be useful in helping to 
solve some of your problems. 

And, Richard, I thank you especially for coming to be with us 
today. 

Chairman Miller. Bob, you have presented the testimony but 
youVe also been, I know, working with members of the Budget 
Committee over the last week or so on what's going to happen 
within the domestic budget. And Fm being told, and it appears to 
some extent, that the fix is in for the moment here— that we will 
not be able to provide really any new monies above, or even the 
possibility of maintaining, current services in all these programs 
because we have a slight problem in the domestic side of the 
budget. That is, mast of the NASA component, which is military, is 
going to be coming out of the domestic side of the budget and they 
need an additional $2 billion to build this home in space for the 
astronauts. Therefore, we're going to be limited to trying to get 
current services. Am I accurate in what I am being told by budget 
committee staff and others in the hearings? 

Mr. Greenstein. I think the problem is even worse than that. 

Chairman Miller. Oh. 

Mr. Greenstein. As you know, under the terms of the budget 
summit agreement, the total amount of funding for domestic dis- 
cretionary programs goes up about 2 percent, that's only about half 
of inflation. And under that you have everything from a Federal 
pay raise to increases in other areas that may be requested. 

Now, the total increase allowed in budget authority under the 
summit agreement, I think, is about $3 billion. I think there may 
be room for a little more because we didn't quite use up the full 
amount last year, but not much more. Maybe it's $4 billion. 

The increase requested in NASA budget authority alone is $2.6 
billion. That would use up three-fifths, two-thirds, whatever, of the 
total that would be available. That's before you even factor in pay 
increases. I doubt, especially this year. Congress is going to freeze 
federal pay while inflation is running at four percent. That comes 
01'* for domest.^ areas of the government. It's going to come out of 
the same total spending cap as well. 

So the problem is going to be very intense. Then there's a fur- 
ther problem. As you know, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Miller. Bob usually brings us good news this time of 
year, for those of you who don't know him. 

Mr. Greenstein. As you know, in the past years what the House 
Budget committee has done is taken a list of low income programs, 
sometimes called the Williams List, and put them at current serv- 
ices and then in addition to that it has done a children's initiative 
of which you have been the leader and put some key low income 
children's programs above current services. This year, to start 
with, because of technical changes in how the current services 
baseline is estimated under the Gramm-Rudman Act, current serv- 
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ices doesn't really give you last year's operating levels and pro- 
grams for the homeless. This is specifically a homeless issue. What 
happened was in the housing programs for the homeless you appro- 
priated $195 million for housing programs for the homeless after 
the McKinney Act was passed, so you didn't appropriate it until 
last summer in a supplemental bill. It was 1987 money, but it's 
being spent in 1988. 

There's another $73 million in 1988 appropriations for these four 
housing programs for the homeless. The result is, HUD's own fig- 
ures, you can look at their budget book that came out last week, 
there is a program level of $250 million in fiscal '88 for these four 
programs. For 1989 the Administration proposes to terminate three 
of the four programs and request $75 million for the fourth. When 
you compare it to the CBO current services baseline, the current 
services baseline is only $75 million for all four combined. Why? 
Because there was $73 million in '88 money, the other $195 million 
IS technically '87 money even though it's part of the '88 operating 
level So if you're 

Chairman Miller. You should listen closely to this, Ms. Fields, 
because all these 1988, 1987 distinctions, they don't make a damn 
bit of difference to you. You're going to just continue to live in the 
Martinique Hotel is what he's telling you. 

Mr. Greenstein. What this means is even if you do full current 
services for the housing programs for the homeless, you end up 
jvith a two-thirds cut in the operating level from 1988 to 1989. So 
it s going to be excruciating, but I— you know, my view, I agree 
with you. There is no way that you can even maintain last year's 
operating levels and provide the kind of increase requested for the 
space programs at the same time. Congress is going to have to 
make choices. You can't do both and fit within the budget summit 
agreement unless you want to abrogate the summit, v/hich I don't 
hear much interest up here in doing. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Kozol, you make a point in your testimo- 
ny, and I had the opportunity to listen to one of your interviews 
and lectures, and Ms. Fields, yoa sort of bear this out. Your deci- 
sion to leave home was that you had an abusive situation with re- 
spect, I don't know this but I assume to yourself and to your chil- 
dr€ 1 or one or the other. And you apparently made the decision 
that that situation was so intolerable that you packed up and left. 
And as I read your testimony, the response when you got to the 
other end at the EAU was don't tell anybody you're working. 

Ms. FiiSLDs. That's right. 

Chairman Miller. Because we can't help you if you're working. 
And Ms. Hudson, in your testimony you and your husband have 
worked all of the time that you have been married and what you're 
telling us is that when you were all done at the end of the year 
instead of just being poor, you're the working poor. 

Ms. Hudson. Can I make a statement on that? 

Chairman Miller. I don't think I'd try to stop you. 

Ms. Hudson. It's sort of funny. See, my husband's self employed 
and I work for Appalachian Communities for Children. We've 
worked all year and we've done real good with our five kids. We 
kept them fed and we didn't ask the government to give us— no 
nothing, you know. We've done real good. Now it's tax time and 
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you all is going to penalize us because we re going to have to 
borrow money to pay our taxes. We've went in the hole. And a 
system where you can't provide— I can't give my children— I've got 
children need glasses and need their teeth worked on and I ain't 
got the money to do it. And I'm too poor to afford medical insur- 
ance and Fm too rich to get a medical card. You got me between a 
rock and a hard place. I can't do for my children like they deserve 
and that's— here, you can have it back. 

Chairman Miller. But, Mr. Kozol, on this point it's sort of like 
this administration believing that AIDS is only a homosexual prob- 
lem and they don't have to deal with it. There has been a great 
deal of effort to try to suggest that the homeless is only a mental 
health problem and these people may really want to live on the 
streets and don't desire care, but after all they're simply not stable 
individuals. You make the point that most of the people that have 
entered this system or entered the welfare hotels prior to doing so 
were in a very stable situation in terms of work, and their families 
being intact. And I would just add that, in my district, the Rich- 
mond Rescue Mission is no longer dealing with just the question of 
people coming in and living for the night and getting the meal and 
tiioii spending the day ou the streets. We re now building dormito- 
ries for intact working families. 

Mr. Kozol. What district is that? In California? 

Chairman Miller, fes. 

Mr. Kozol. It's extraordinary. 

Chairman Miller. One of the wealthiest counties in California. 

Mr. Kozol. I just saw a 38 day old homeless child in Los Angeles 
about a week ago. A. young mother, a young father who was work- 
ing two jobs at minimum wage couldn t pay the rent and a 38 day 
old baly in Los Angeles. 

Just a quick answer to your point about the tendency to think 
well these people must be mentally ill or something like that. If 
there is insanity at stake, there's a bit of government municipal in- 
sanity in spending $2,000 a month for--I mean truly, not meaning 
to be disrespectful, but when I hear the mayor of New York speak- 
ing at, you know— may be mentally unwell, I'm curious about the 
sanity of an Administration that will spend $2,000 a month to keep 
people in a—like the Martinique Hotel and won't spend $500 to let 
a healthy— determined woman like Mrs. Fields live in a 
normal 

Chair:nan Miller. When I went to the Martinique I remember 
meeting a woman there with her family and I don't know if the 
figure was $1500, $2000 or $2500 a month. And, you know, so often 
is the case, she said, "Look, give me the $2500 a month, I'll go to 
Long Island and you'll never see me again." 

Mr. Kozol. Absolutely. 

Chairman Miller. You know. 

Mr. Kozol. That's right. Actually, for what we spend every three 
years to keep a family in the Martinique Hotel wt could bay them 
a nice home in upper New York state. There must be some reason 
we want to keep them there. 

Chairman Miller. Well, you re more cynical than that because 
you have a suggestion in your discussion that It s even become such 
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a cynical debased system that some of that money is now showing 
up in city officials' and State officials' campaign coffers. 

Mr. KozoL. Yes. And Fd like to be very cautious about this be- 
cause, you know, that may not be illegal, but there's a striking 
shortage 

Chairman Miller. We're not dealing here with legality. 
Mr. KozoL. But illegal or not it's bizarre— about 8 years ago the 
citv of New York owned a building which is now used as one of the 
welfare shelters. It's called the Jamaica Arms. It's in Queens. It 
owned this building six or eight years ago. It sold it to private real- 
tors for $75,000. Today, a few vears later, we, the taxpayers, pay a 
rivate hotel owner of that building $1.2 million every year to 
ouse a couple of 100 homeless children. 
Chairman Miller. The President said last night that he's keep- 
ing track of the extent to which the private sector is joining in 

helping on this, so 

Mr. KozoL. Yes. The Jamaica Arms Hotel in New York City is a 
wonderful example of the magic of the marketplace. It's certainly 
magic for the owner of that building. 

The point you made about people being employed I think is a 
stunningly important point. I mean here is Mrs. Fields who is 
forced to stop working in order to qualify for shelter in New York 
City. And then we complain that poor people are lazy. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Coats? 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Kozol, I'm not on the Housing Committee or the 
Budget Committee. And I have some ignorance about some of the 
details of the federal programs. 

What I'm hearing here this morning is an indictment of the 
people running the programs and I think probably some of that's 
justified But I'm confused as to whose making what decisions. 
There's an interchange here between the New York city adminis- 
tration. Mayor Koch and President Reagan. Who makes the deci- 
sions? You know, the testimony was present that the rent is so 
enormously expensive, but welfare picked up the cost. 

Mr. Kozol. That's right. 

Mr. Coats. And there's no question that whether it's Mr. Miller 
or myself or anybody else in Congress given the budget difficulties 
we face, we would rather pay $500 a month for the kind of housing 
you suggest is appropriate than $2,000 a month for something 
that's obviously inappropriate. Who is making the decision where 
these people stay, what the policies are, whether or not they can 
cook in the room and so forth? Is President Reagan making it? 

Mr. Kozol. No. In all fairness, if you want to sort responsibility 
here, it seems to me the White House bears heavy resoonsibility 
for the fact that there's no longer affordable housing for foor 
people— the secondary point is so long as we do need to have a 
shelter system in a city like New York, the Mayor of New York is 
certainly responsible for eb'^ting to place 12,000 children in squalid 
circumstances in wh'ch none of us would permit our own children 
to be housed. 

Mr. Coats. Are you saying there are not enough funds? 
Mr. Kozol. That's right. 

Mr. Coats. To provide sufficient housing, and the amount of 
funds that are there are not being administered well. 
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Mr. KozoL. Yes, that's correct. As a matter of fact, the funding 
that does exist, although it would not be— could certainly provide 
far mora humane shelter if it were not for the punitive agenda 
which prevails in cities like New York. 

Mr. CiOATS. But those decisions are made by the city officials of 
New York, not Washington? 

Mr. KozoL. Yes, they are. 

Mr. CoA'is. Decision to pay $2,000 a month for rooms rather than 
Ij>500 is :nade by New York City, not Washington. This money in 
your opinion could actually provide four times as much housing 
and vould be far superior to cheir current situation. This is not a 
V/dShington decision, isn't this a New York City decision? 

Mr. KozoL. It is. The city would probably reply, the mayor might 
reply, though I would hesitate ever to put words into the mouth of 
Mayor Koch, but the mayor might reply that at present the way 
the shelter rules work the Federal governr. .ent pays half of that 
monthly bill. The Federal Government pays 50 percent of the 
$2,000' that we spend each month at the Martinique. And the 
Mayor might point out that the state pays another quarter and the 
city ends up paying only $500 of that |2,000. Unfortunately, that 
won't be much consolation to the rest of the taxpayers in the 
United States because sooner or later we all pay for it. But even at 
the $500 that the city pays out of that $2,000, is $2C0 more than 
the nty will pay to allow that family to rent a normal apartment. 

Mr. Coats. I guess what you're saving is there's enough blame to 
go around for everybody. It shouldn t just fall on one segment. Per- 
haps we all need to look at it. Perhaps we in Congress need to 

acc^^pt some of the 

KozoL. With the reasonable exception, I think, that the 
WhitL House— when the White House cuts- 
Mr. Coats. Fm not letting them off the hook, Mr. Kozol. You've 
made your f oint very eloquently and I don't disagree with that. Vm 
simply saymg let's make sure for the record that we make the 
point that a lot of these policies are made by the city of New York 
as to how the money is spent, what the rules are, what the eligibil- 
ity criteria are. You're suggesting, and I don't disagree with it, per- 
haps a far superior way for the city of New York to make decisions 
that will provide better housing for more people. 

Mr. Kozol. I think that's correct. I think in this case the specific 
tragedy that I've described in New York, the fate of these 12,000 
homeless kids, is attributable on the one hand to the complacent 
ignorance of the President and on the other, to accumulative— of 
Mayor Koch in New York City. 

Mr. Coats. I'm wondering, Mr. Greenstein, you cite a number of 
interesting stati.stics. The Census Bureau report, and I think I have 
it here, states that a lot of the probien> we're facing is due to 
changes in family composition. Let me see if I can quote those sta- 
tistics for you. A change in family structure is the single new cause 
of poverty. Not the only cause, certainly, but the single n&'N cause 
especially amon^j children. There's been an increase of 4.6 million 
people who are junsidered poor due to this fact. In 1959 less than 
one quarter of all poor chilaren lived In single-female headed fami- 
lies but in 19S6 56.6 percent of poor children lived in single-female 
headed families. 
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Could you comment and give me your perspective on that? 

Mr. Greenstein. As I mentioned, there are really three major 
factors gomg on here. There are underlying economic trends, there 
are demographic trends, as you've just referred to the increase in 
single-parent families, and also changes in Government policies. 
Now, as with so many other kinds of analysis of Census data, the 
year that you use as your starting point efforts the relative weight. 

If you look at the period from 1960, 1959 I think you mentioned, 
to the r esent, you find a ^ ery large increase in single-parent fami- 
lies. What ic- striking, though, and I think that the data are very 
^oiid on this and, m fact, as much of it comes from analysts who 
were regarded as conservative analysts as those regarded as liberal 
analysts, there s pretty much agreement in the analytical commu- 
nity that the period of the greatest feminization of poverW as it's 
called, was the 1960s and the 1970s. What's interesting'^ is that 
during the period that poverty became feminized, overall poverty 

(o^n^ T/® ^^^^^ ^^"^^ l^^^s ^hen staying level in the 

19705. Now, had we not had as big an upsurge in female headed 
tamihes during that period, poverty v/ould have gone down much 
more. 

During the period from 1978 to the present when poverty has 
gone up, poverty stopped becoming more feminized. If you look at 
the straight Census figures, the percentage of poor people who live 
in female headed families is about the same in 1986 as it was in 
xy78, although the overall poverty rates are much higher. 

There was an analysis that the Institute for Research on poverty 
did using the Census tapes and they found that from 1978 or 1979, 
I forget which was the first year, to 1985, and I horje they'll soon 
update this for 1986, that for evevj person added to the poverty 
rolls m a single-parent family, th^re were two people added to the 
poverty rolls m a married couple family. 

The final thing I would note is each year in the very important 
book that is published by the Ways and Means Committee called 
JBackground Information on Programs Under the Jurisdiction of 
on Ways and Means" there is an analysis in which 
CBO actually generates a lot of the data for this analysis where che 
economists on the committee staff are able to look at the increases 
m poverty over a period of time and the relative factors contribut- 
ia^o^^i'^!"^- ^S^^^> it appeai-s that during the period since 
that period when poverty had risen so much, that demo- 
graphic factors seem less Important than the changes in govern- 
ment benefits or economic policies. I think what analysis have gen- 
erally found whether it's the Institute For Research on Poverty, 
the Urban Institute, the Ways and Means book is that for female 
headed families perhaps the largest cause of increase in poverty 
fits^"^ ^^^^ period has been the changes in the government bene- 

For the two-parent families the major cause of the increase in 
pwerty during this period has been economic, number of years of 
high unemployment, wage^ not keeping up v/ith inflation. 

Rut I don t want to hy saying this indicate that the demographic 
cnanges are not important. They certainly are. But their period of 
greatest importance, interestingly, was 1960 to i98u, even more so 
than at presen*^. 
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Mr. Coats. If I could follow up with another question Mr. Green- 
stein. This Committee last May issued a report titled "Federal Pro- 
gram Affecting Children" and Identified 125 programs designed to 
address the problem of poverty. Putting aside the question of the 
total funding and the adequacy of that total funding, we've got 125 
progiams out there dealing with these problems of poverty. What 
should we do? Scrap the system? Obviously it isn't working as weh 
as we had hoped. Our options, I guess, are to leave the present pro- 
grams in place and try to increase funding. ! mean something's not 
working. So put more money into existing programs, or scrap the 
whole thing and start over. Let's take that whole bundle of moi ^y 
and say how can we restructure a new system or examine tho. 
125 to find out which ones are really doing ^he job and which ones^ 
aren't. Scrap the ones that aren't working and modify the ones 
that are partially doing the job and really support the ones that 
are doing the job. 

What approach would you recommend to us in dealing with this? 
It's mind boggling for me to even comprehend how all these 125 
interact, fund, assist, and work. 

Mr. Greenstein. I think that most of the 125 are relatively small 
programs that deliver pellicular kinds of services. Many of them 
I'm not that familiar in detail with exactly what they're doing, but 
I think they're 3mall enough that while a number of them could be 
improved and a number of them need mere funding, I don't think 
we re going to make a huge difference in a lot of those smaller pro- 
grams by doing something a little differently one way or the other. 

I think there are some larger scale things that we can look at 
that are hard to do. To me we've really got two issues, you I^now. 
We all say we want to help these families become more self suffi 
cient and work, have jobs and so forth. I don't think we should 
ignore the fact that there are also basic issues like benefit levels 
which have eroded and health care and so forth. I don'f thinL it's 
one or the other. I think we need to do bo .h. But the problem we'^ , 
had with our poverty programs over the last cou^. ^ o.^ decades is 
we know better— we really have made some dra. atic improve- 
ments despite recent slowing in things like infant ..ortality com- 
pared to 20 years ago. Since we instituted Medicaid' mfant mortali- 
ty rstes have gone down dramatically. Desni^' ^ne hunger prob 
lems, indicators in nuti.Jon are better than iney were 20/25 years 
ago before we had things like food stamps. The WIC progxam is 
clearly related to reductions in anemia and low birth weight. 

We know better how to provide benefits that inciease income 
and provide health care and nutrition than we kpjw how to effec- 
tively provide the kinds of services that are successful in helping 
peoj)le break some of these barriers and get into the labor force. 

We also haven't tried es hard to do the latter. We haven't really 
put very many resources into the latter. I think we need co do 
some of both. I mean I would favor things ranging from adjusting— 
you mentioned the exception doubling in the T?x Reform Act. I 
think equally important was the expansion of the earne-d income 
tax credit which the Pres-Ident proposed and the Congress on a bi- 
partisan basis also supported. I think we need to go anoth ,r step 
there and adjust the earned income tax credit by family size. I 
think we ought to have a policy that says that if a family with chil- 
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dren works, particularly if there's a full time year round worker, 
they ought not to be below the poverty line. And that is going to 
mean adjusting the earned income credit by family size, in my 
view, increasing the minimum wage and looking at health care and 
child cai-e issues. And I think there's one set of packages —I think 
we focus so much on welfare to work programs, some of which I 
think can be helpful, but cheir gains are modest and I don't think 
v/e focus enough on the working poor for families with children. 
And I think that can help. 

Then on the other side, we clearly need to do more for the fami- 
lies that are op the public assistance system, to focus more on what 
we can do tc help them become self sufficient. I think that's going 
to mean investments in basic skills upgrading, not just saying we 
have a work program where you come in every four weeks and tell 
us that you've called eight employers and looked for a job, but 
really upgrading skills. And the last thing I'd mention on that is 
there's growing evidence that the increase in female headed fami- 
lies, that one of the causal factors here. Dr. Sum has done a lot of 
work on this, are the decreases in earnings and employment over 
the years among young men, especially in minority communities. 
And I think we're going to have to make some basic investments in 
basic skills, intensive basic skills, for unemployed young men. 
We\e got to look both at the female headed families and at those 
young men, not just one or the other. But it's a big job. 

Mr. Coats. Well, I appreciate your answer on that, and I think, 
Ms. Hudson, that's what in a sense you were saying as well. You re 
saying I've made the decision to do everything that I possibly can 
to lift myself out of this condition, to prepare my children so they 
won't be in this condition and I need some help along the v/ay to 
get there. 

Ms. Hudson. That's right. 

Mr. C!oATS. And really what Mr. Greenstein was saying here is 
exactly the same thing that y^u were saying. 

Ms. Hudson. Well, you ia.K about women being the head of the 
household. Now, I don't know if you know it or not, but a lot of 
these women in order to get help thaL they ne&d when their hus- 
band gets unemployed, they have to say get oat, honey. I need help 
for my children to feed them and as long as you re in the house- 
hold, I can't get if. So they automatically become the head of the 
household wheji they run their husbaads off. And that's no way for 
a woman to have to get what she :ieeds. But, like I said, a woman 
will do a lot for her children. 

Mr. Coats. Well, they sure can when they have the spirit and 
the commitment that you have. And I appreciate hearing that this 
morning. 

And ru just close Cxi that point. When we flip over to the public 
housing side, try tc do some work in this area and successful in the 
housing bill and getting some language in there th?.c allowed public 
housing tena^tts to gain more control over their destiny. We have 
some successful models at work i.ere in this country, one of them 
^^^.^ j^^J'^^^^^'^on, DC, is a hoadng project just down the road 
called Kenilwoi-th/Parkside and others around the country where 
tenants have been allowed management status. In a sense what 
they've done, Mr. Kozol, is kick out the authorities and say v/e 
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want to determine some of our own destiny here. We want to set 
up some of our own resident management councils to run the 
project, make the rules, decide whose eligible, and decide what the 
standards are. They've done some remarkable work in that r^ard, 
and I've proposed two additional pieces of legislation in this Con- 
gress wliich I hope will be adopted to further that prosp \ This 
Illation will provide funds for training and move the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development in a direction toward 
giving tenants more say in the solution of their problem. "By golly, 
we want to do everything we can to get out of this situation. We 
want you to make it so that we can get out of it and leave our chil- 
dren a better opportunity and a better shot than we had." Maybe 
that's one of the things that we ought to be looking at. 

I appreciate the testimony of all the witnesses and the extra 
time, Mr. Chwman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don't want to get in a m^jor debate about these issues. We're 
here to take testimony. And I'm not even offering this as a rebuttal 
to some of the things of the previous speakers. There's something 
that I need to say. If I don't say it. I'm going to be regretful after- 
wards. 

I guess we have to be proud of the little things we do. Those who 
are dependent on us, are grateful fo.' whatever little we do do. 
Never mind whether it's sufficient or not, tliat doesn't seem to 
matter. It seems to be that we're proud of our little accomplish- 
ments. We can go back to our districts and brag about ourselves 
and pat ourselves on the back, break an arm in the process and 
then think that everything's all right and it isn't because there's 
realities out there. And that's one of the things that this adminis- 
tration has reaJly been great at. 

You know, I think this present administration took that old song, 
"accent the poi^itive and eliminate the negative," and they changed 
it a little bit They did accent the positive, but they ignored the re- 
ality. And that's the problem. 

It's not that the programs we put in place aren't working. There 
are not clear poLcy messages sent to that local level. Sometimes if 
they're going to accomplish anything, they have to introvert the 
policies from the highest level, the White Hou-ii. Let me tell you 
something, ^ne of my colleagues said "never underestimate the 
power of the Lareaucracy." It does have tremendous power because 
it takes that which we've enacted and sets the regulations for it. 
And it can easily interpret those regulations anj^ay L vants. And 
if you have people iix those pociitions that are not necessarily sym- 
pathetic to those people with problems and they're going to act in 
an adverse way, as if it were their money and as if, people are no 
good because they come with their hands out asking for money. 

Let me tell you something. I was born in 1929, the year of the 
great stock market crash, and I grew up through a depression with 
nine brothers and sisters. I lived in a neighborhood that was pretty 
fully integrated and so I didn't see the difference in ethnic povert;, , 
I eaw poverty in general as it effected all those people that lived m 
that neighborhood. And one thing we all had in common, except 
for a very few in the neighborhood, is that we were all poor. We 
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didn't have a heil of a lot. A lot of us had to stand in line. One of 
the testimonies refers to the shame that a person suffers when he 
goes to school. I knew that shame. We used to hide our little burri- 
u used to make fun of them. Ha, ha, 

what s that, you know, Mexican food, you know. The kind of degra- 
dation we re subject to by those people that are a little more fortu- 
nate than we is sometimes shattering to a young person ns he's 
growing up and he grows up with all kinds of inhibitions. 

I still have inhibitions that were derived from that childhood of 
poverty. Fortunately, knock on wood and through the grace of God, 
I m where I am now but not because the Government really did 
r<„r n™"'^"- *° ^° for ourselves. And some people say. 

Well, vou grew up in that. You made it, didn't you? Why are you 
worried about those people? You're a flammg, bleeding heart liber- 
al. You know that s not the truth. The reason I feel that way is 
because it was so hard and like you I don't want my five kids to 
have to suffer through that. 

Sure, I pulled myself up by my own boot straps. I wish I were so 
uninhibited that I could make ridiculous statements like that. Your 
courage, your initiative and your guts is what brought where you 
are. Only the grace of God brought you to where you are. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, I've got to commend the President for 
the magnificent job he's done in the last 6 years in keeping two of 
his prom^es One, reducing inflation and the other buildmg up the 
defense. But he didn't do a lot of things that he did promise. He 
didn t balance the budget, he didn't eliminate the deficit that he 
called obscene at the time. And although he did get America back 
to work, which was one of this other promises, he got them back to 
work tor le&s money, and as a result, pushed people below the pov- 
erty level. Let me tell you something: it doesn't hearten mr to see 
people making less money. As chairman of the Employment Oppor- 
omities Committee I visited the two counties in Pennsylvania and 
Uhio which have the highest unemployment rates m the country 
because of the closing of basic industries there. Those who were 
?^ *o Ic^ °f $15.00/$18.00 an hour are now working 

tor ?d.<55 an hour. Young members of the family work in oider to 
mamtein whatever little life style they can rather than go to col- 
lege. Those are the realities that exist in ine United States today 
that this Admm^tration is ignoring completely. It disheartens, me 
that we sit here m Congress, 435 people on one side and 100 on the 
other side, and we have acquiesced. 

Let me tell you about justice. If we stand by and watch mjustice, 
we re as siesponsible as the people that are perpetratmg it. 

Today as a result of bad policies, there are more people living 
below the pwerty level, there are fewer young people gettmg full 
educations, "nie cost of all these steps taken to reduce inflation are 
at the cost of massive layoffs. That is too great a price to pay. We 
are ignormg the reality that we are a nation at risk. We might 
have a militarily st-ong country, but it's not gomg to do us very 
much good if we have a weak and hungry people starving for the 
better thmgs tnat were promised. 

I don't see that we're a great country having a domestically 
weak America, hungry and homeless. And I don't see that we're a 
better America because with all of this we've got ever increasing 
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social problems that are really a drain on our society. It costs much 
more to provide for these social problems than it does in the begin- 
ning to educate, motivate and push people along in a positive 
manner. I really believe that there are things that we can do. If we 
ha\e the kind of commitment that we have to defense to these do- 
mestic problems, we would eliminate them. But we don't have that 
kind of a commitment. It's been defense, defense, defense; forsak- 
ing everything else that makes America strong and healthy. 

Fm here to tell you that I don't agree with it and many of my 
colleagues don't agree with it and by golly we re hoping for the 
better in the coming elections. But that's some time down the road 
and your problems are more immediate. 

I just keep asking myself, becaus T grew listening to things like, 
"justice for all, America the beaj^ful, my country 'tis of thee," 
wanting to believe in it but seeing a lot of contradiction around me. 
I still persist in believing it because I believe that when our found- 
ing fathers set forth the constitution of this country they wanted 
us to be a society in which we would care about each other, in 
which we would take care of each other, in which our brothers and 
sisters would be our problem and in which every young child would 
get the fullest educaiion that he possibly could. We were able to 
fulfill the promise that we would provide opportunity for people so 
they could have pride in themselves and confidence in the future. I 
really believe that's where we have to go. 

I just ask myself in closing: what happened to that America of 
freedom and justice for all? What happened to that America the 
home of the free and the land of the brave? Well, I think it's here, 
but we've got to work to make it that reality. 

And Mr. Chairman, I must commend you for holding these hear- 
ings and, I must commend the witnesses for coming forth. I can 
sympathizf^ with you, Richard, because I can remember a time 
when I didn't want to go to school either. I didn't want to go to 
school with those second-hand clothes and those shoes with holes in 
the soles. I didn't want to go to school where I was mads fun of by 
the other kids because all of my clothes were hand-me-downs. I can 
remember that shame. It's tough to go there and put up with all of 
that and still try to accomplish what you want to accomplish, that 
is, getting a full education so that in the future yr i can provide 
more for yourself and your family. Isn't that the American dream, 
that each succeeding generation would have more than the genera- 
tion that proceeded it? I think so. But we've got to stop having our 
heads in the clouds thinking that all these beautiful things are 
happening when in reality they're not. 

So I commend you because for people who have nothing and who 
have a lack of confidence in ther-selves because they've never been 
^ven the opportunity to be exposed to those things that build posi- 
tive attitudes it takes tremendous courage to come forward and 
talk about it. That's the only way— I'm glad the press is here be- 
cause maybe the press can get this out to the American public. 
Where some of us are fat, happy and comfortable, there are a 
whole lot of people out there who are not. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
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Mr. Packard. Mr. Chairman, I too appreciate your holding this 
hearing, and I appreciate the witnesses and the other panels which 
are yet to come. 

This is the type oi a forum that's easy to turn into a partisan 
bashing session. I'm not sure that will solve problems. I think we 
recognize we have serious problems in this area. The problems are 
not new. They did not originate with this Administration. They've 
been with us for literally decades. And I think our assignment is to 
try to find solutions to the problem rather than trying to turn it 
into a platform to vent our emotions. 

Let me ask Mr. Greenstein, if I may, a question. It is true that 
we have significantly more programs to address these problems 
today than we ever have before and I think it's also true that we're 
spending bUlions and billions of dollars more than we ever have 
before in trying to address these problems. So I think all of us are 
looking for ways to solve the problems. 

I think the most revealing part of your testimony, was that with 
all the programs that we have initiated and the expenditures that 
we have made, the programs are r.t working as well as they used 
to. I think that the most revealing part of your study is that the 
antipoverty programs are having le^« effect on antipoverty now 
than they have in tuj past. I'm not sure that I found in your testi- 
mony or in your studies why this is the case or any recommenda- 
tions for changing the existing programs to iiiake them more effec- 
tive. I think that what was borne out New York was revealing. 
We're spending $2,000 or thereabouts per family per month to 
house them in squalor. Many of uj in this room don't spend any- 
more than that for housing in an entirely different environment. 
The question then is what are your recommendations to change 
these ineffective programs to where we're getting at least our 
money s worth. Then let us look to ways to augment these recom- 
mendations. I think there we look at solutions rather than just 
hammering the problem. 

There's no question we're much more aware of the problem now 
than we've ever been before in America. And that's good. But I'm 
not sure that we're working together, either on this committee or 
m our programs in the Congress and certainly not with the Admin- 
istration to solve the problems. That's where I would like to see us 
address our attention. And I appreciate from Mr. Greenstein first 
and then perhaps 

Mr. Greenstein. A couple of observations. We do have more pro- 
grams than we used to, but that doesn't necessarily mean we re 
spending more money in the area of poor families and children 
than we used to. V/hat's really happened over the last couple oi 
decades is we have increased dramatically expenditures on the el- 
derly population, large increases in Social Security benefits in the 
early 70s, the part of President Nixon's welfare reform plan that 
pas ed was for the low income elderly and blind and disabled, the 
SSl program. But when you look at families with children in terms 
of basic benefits, the expenditures— the benefit levels have de- 
creased in real terms. 

If 3-0U take AFDC alone, the Congressional Research Service data 
show that the benefits have dropped about 31 percent in the typical 
states since 1970. If you add in food stamps and energy assistance, 
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you still get a reduction of somev/here in the vicinity of about 20 
percent in the basic benefit level over that period. 

In the study that we did, what we were trying to look at was 
apart from the economic questions, it's apart from the questions of 
more female headed families and on programs providing services or 
job training or whatever, whether they are more or less effective. 
We tried to look just at programs providing basic benefits, especial- 
ly cash benefits. And what we really found when we did the same 
analysis for the elderly, you do not find that the Government pro- 
grams are lifting fewer elderly out of poverty than they used to. 
We haven't retrenched in that area. 

What we specifically found was that as a direct corollary of re- 
ductions essentially at the State level over a number of years in 
AFDC benefit levels because they didn't ke3p up with inflation, 
and similarly the income eligibility limits didn't keep up with in- 
flation and they're now very far below the poverty line in many 
States, as well as some of the changes made at the Federal level in 
AFDC in particular in 1981 and changes in Federal and State level 
both in unemployment insurance and so forth, that there simply is 
a smaller package of cash benefits for the t3^ical family with chil- 
dren than there used to be that is lifting fewer of them out of pov- 
erty. And when you add in noncash benefits, I didn't mention that 
Li my testimony but the study we provided to the Committee also 
covers that, you find the same thing. In fact, the decline in the 
ap.tjpoverty impact is even greater when you look at it including 
the non-cash benefits because since 1979 those also have been re- 
duced—some Federal, some State. 

So, to me, one of the messages, certainly not the only one, one of 
the messages is that we do not make benefits more adequate for 
poor families and children. I think we ought tu be covering two- 
parent families in all States, not just single-parent families in 
AFDC. I would like to see at some point, I know it's not politically 
feasible now but I think we have a national benefit level for the 
elderly poor in SSI, I'd like to see some minimum level ultimately 
in AFDC. Tliere was a proposal, as you may know, at one point 
from Senator Evans and Durenberger and others, I think also in- 
troduced by Congressman Downy here, that tried to realign federal 
and state roles some to provide some of the resources for a larger 
Federal role and a better Federal floor under poor families for 
AFDC and Medicaid. 

I would applaud the kinds of efforts Congress has taken in recent 
years on a bipa.iiisan basis to bring more pregnant women, infants 
and young children into Medicaid who ..re not on welfare. I think 
those kin;^5 of things are important. 

So I do think there is one part of this, and to me the earned 
income tax credit fits in there too, where weVe got to deal with the 
basic income side. On the other side of the v oin on the services side, 
we have more programs but for the low income population less 
moi.jy. We ve also done a study that we released last month in 
whic*; we looked at low income discretionary nonentitlement pro- 
grams. Their budget authority in fiscal 1981 and in the pre^^ent. 
And it has declined about 50 percent in real terms. Now the bulk 
of that is subsidized housing and there s a lot of it and there's a 
debate as to what's the best way to meabure tabsidized housing 
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levels. But if you remove subsidized housing from the list, you still 
have a decline of nearly about 30 percent in the nonentitlement 
programs in the low income side. And again, the decline concen- 
trates much more on families and on the elderly. 

So what I see happening with the panels like this is we pay a lot 
more attention than we used to to poor children and pooi families, 
but m terms of the resource decision weVe made, we fiddle around 
the margins and they're basically the way they used to. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Kozol. 

Mr. Kozol. Well, very briefly, the consequence of what I said 
about Ne^v York City may give people the erroneous impression 
that this IS simply a matter of local bureaucracy and is not a 
matter of misplaced Federal priorities, but that would be wrong be- 
cause that's not what I believe. 

New York City is clearly making the worse of an emergency situ- 
ation, but it is the federal government which created the emergen- 
cy, so far as I m concerned. Now, I won't reitBrate the points which 
my colleague has just made, but you know, I t^ 'ak some specific— 
when you use terms in Washington such as tightened eligibility re- 
quirements it is not always possible to image the human tell that 
these terms take if misapplied, if done unwisely. Til give you a 
simple example. 

There has been a surgical attempt on the part of the Administra- 
^^^^9 f."^ f^^^s wherever possible which have anything to do with 
the lifeline needs of poor children. I don't see that urgency when it 
comes to defense. 

A couple of years ago visiting the Martinique, about a year and a 
half ago, I had a dramatic example of this. I noted the Fede^-al Gov- 
ernment, the White House, used a lot of rhetoric about welfare 
cheats and stuff like that and they wanted to tear away the fat. I 
u ^ "^hat was a fashionable expression. And I saw an example of 
that. About a year and a half ago families who were just barely 
able to eat by combining a local so-called restaur allowance 
with food stamps and out of that putting together enough to cook a 
meal lUegalJy on their hot plate at night suddenly were hit with a 
?^r^ S^"^ ^^^^ ^^"^P ^ believe it sta-ted in the summer of 
198b. Summer of 1986. And it came in two or three stages. What 
caused this cut? The cut came for the following reason, as it was 
explained to me in New York. The White House or somebody in 
the Administration looked at the $24,000 a year we were spending 
for rent to private hotel owners in New York City and suddenly 
decided to consider that income for the families who lived in the 
Martinique. By that standard, they were very rich people and lost 
eligibility. 

I saw families, I believe this was roughly through Mrs. Fields' 
case and several others, who were getting about $150 or $180 in 
food stamps in June and I saw it drop to $44 by Christmas. And 
that was a cold and hungry Christmas in New York City. 

Now, that is not a bizarre behavior. That is consistent with the 
general impunitive agenda which has basically said if we have to 
cut money to balance the budget in America, we re going to cut it 
at the cost of those who don't vote. And those who don't vote are 
children and those who have the least power are the parents of 
those children. 
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In regard to housing, I don't think it's accurate to say— respect- 
fully, I disagree with you to say we're spending more money now 
but it's being ill used. I don't see that we're spending more money 
for housing. It seems to me that under Piesident Carter and Presi- 
dent Ford we were building under the Ford Administration about 
200,000 units of low income housing. Under President Carter about 
300,000 units. If my figures are correct, last year we built about 
17,000 such 'mits. This is with federal funding. 

A HUD ofilcial said a couple of years ago we're getting out of the 
housing business period. They did and we see the consequence in 
shelters all over the United States. In New York City at the 
present time, the Manhattan President has estimated there's an 18 
year waiting list to get into public housing. In Miami it's 20 years. 
In Washington, I believe, it's around 12 years. This is not an act of 
God, this is an act of man. We made these decisions. 

I've dealt with the same questions in talking about education for 
poor children for many years. And every time I do this, I've spent 
many interesting sessions v/ith members of Congress, sooner or 
later one point is always raised, and it comes from both Democrats 
and Republicans. They're likely to look at me and say, "Well, I 
agree all this is sad, but r ji we really solve problems by throwing 
money at them?" I cannot tell yea how many times I've heard that 
question in 25 years. And the answer is of course you can. That's 
the American way. That's how we do it in America. That's how we 
do it in this country. Wi never speak of throwing money at the 
Pentagon, we allocate funds for war. We throw money at every- 
thing that has to do with human justice. And I in;.ik it would be 
marvelous if this Congress, bipartisan. Republicans and Democrats 
together, were to make a decision just for one year we would allo- 
cate money for poor children and throw money at the Pentagon. 
Just once. That's my respectful dissent with you. 

Mr. Packard. I had one other question, but I recognize you'd like 
to move on and I'll pass on it. It was relating to you:* rural com- 
ments in your testimony about having increased, but I'll pass on 
that. 

Chairman Miller. Well, for the first time in four years as Chair- 
man of this Committee, I'm going to use my powers as Chairman to 
speak out of order for a minute here before recognizing the 
member. This is the first time, Dan. 

It would be a very tragic mistake if policy makers l<^ft this room 
believing that all that we had to do to cure this problem was to 
spend the money we're spending better. If you spend all of the 
money that we're now spending better, 80 percent of the children 
who are eligible for Head Start will not receive it. If you spend all 
of the money that weVe now spending better, only 20 percent of 
the children who are elig'.ble for Title I, compensatory education, 
will continue to receive it. If you spend all of the money that we're 
now spending better, there are still 37 million Americans with no 
health care coverage. If you spend all of the money that we're now 
spending better Oii housing, you will still have suffered a $24 bil- 
lion cut in housing programs during this administration. If you 
spend all of the money that we now spend better, 25 percent cf all 
pregnant woman will deliver without seeing a doctor in the first 
three months of her pregnancy. If you spend all the money that we 
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now spend better, 1 million handicapped preschoolers will still not 
receive services. 

So I think the point is that you can't get there from here with 
that argument and it misleads the public. It trivalizes the suffering 
ot people who are waiting in line whether it's for housing or food 
or cheese, and it would be a terrible, terrible mistake for members 
ot this committee to ever take that argument from here. That is 
not to say that there cannot be improvements in each and every 
one ot these programs. But the shortfall is so great that it's crimi- 
nal m nature and the shortfall is acknowledged in each and every 
committee that has jurisdiction over this problem. Yet each and 
every year we continue to participate in it. 

There is no other answer to this problem than the expenditure of 
money. We have for 8 years pandered to that argument in the Con- 
pess because it has allowed liberals to run for cover and it has al- 
lowed conservatives to carry the day by that notion that you could 
i?r " * ^* started by California Governor Brown 

or Lahtornia Governor Reagan, but they've both carried that argu- 
ment and they were both wrong. 

We have hundreds of thousands of children when you're all done 
spending all of the title XX money the best way you can who are 
still waiting for child care. So I think the point is that we have 
now come to the crunch in this country where those of us who 
have the benefit, the privilege, and the honor of making public 
policy are going to have to do just that. There is no more place to 
hide. We have filled up all of the old hotels In New York, we have 
tilled up all of the old houses in my district and if we spend all of 
the money better, we will not replace housing that is being torn 
down tor poor people in this country at anywhere near that rate, 
bo we will only increase the deficit of units that are available. That 
is a glaring fact of the American landscape. And for those of us 
Who sit in this committee and sit in this Congress and listen to this 
ttstimony from all of the messengers that we'll be able to .-nuster, 
Mrs. l^ ields, from Richard, from Mrs. Hudson and the parent who 
also told this committee that she was told in M iryland to give up 
her children so she could have a job. As a matter of fact, it would 
be better for her, they told her, if they would send her husband to 
one shelter, her children to another and she could go to a third and 
they could just meet during the day. Those people had worked 
every day of their lives until there was no more work for them to 
do 1 hey had scoured thb country from Montana to Maryland and 
back looking for work, but there was no work and unfortunately 
tor millions of Americans that's the policy that leaves tears in your 
eyes because it never is going to evaporate. It only is going to get 
worse. It s only_ going to get worse and i/s going to get worse on 
our watch, so it s time to quit pou-?ting the finger at Jimmy Carter 
or Konald Reagan. The Congress is here } ear in and year out essen- 
tially with the same membership, the same dynamics, the same 
politics. We are here now, and as they used to say in the 1960's, if 
you re not part of the solution, you're part of the problem. 
My apologies to my colleagues for speaking out of turn. 
Mr. Skaggs? 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Miller. Excuse mo. Yes, Mr. Coats. 
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Mr. Coats. There's m^ch of what you say that I agree w ith and I 
don't want to leave the impression that this member or any other 
member of this Committee, whether it's on the minority side or the 
majority side, is suggesting that we don't have a problem or that 
we don t necessarily need to spend more money. I think what I 
tried to say, maybe I didn't say it very eloquently, is that let's 
spend the money we do have intelligently and effectively. 

When I hear someone come up here and say New York City 
spends $2,000 a month for rent in squalor conditions and then Mr. 
Kozol says I can spend that same money, $500 a month, and pro- 
vide decent housing for people, for goodness sakes then let's at 
least do that. Thats a start. I'm not saying that we don't need 
more money. We do need more money in a lot of these programs, 
but let's not assume that the money wo\o now spending is being 
spent in the most effective way possible. Let's at least make intelli- 
gent use of the money we have. 

You told us earlier, Mr. Chairman, that the Budget Committee 
isn't going to give us any more money to spend in this area. Well, 
that's Congress' responsibility and we'll have to take responsibility 
one way or another. At least for the money that we do give, let s 
have the openness and the courage to say some of these programs 
are failures. 

The program in New York is obviously a failure. Let's try to do 
something about it and make more effective use of the money 
that's available. That's the very least we can do and perhaps that s 
the first thing we ought to do. Hopefully we can muster the sup- 
port on a bipartisan basis for the intelligent spending of more 
money in areas where we need more money. We have to be able to 
go back to the taxpayer and say we're n throwing it away in 
some rat hole in New York at $2,000 a rnontn when people I repre- 
sent are paying $400 a month for housing that's far superior to 
that. I've got to be able to go back and convince them that we're at 
i'east making intelligent decisions as to how we spend their tax dol 
lars. It sounds like somebody in New York is making about the 
dumbest decision that can possibly be 

Mr, Weiss. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me 

Mr. Coats. I thought that might elicit a response from the gen- 
tleman from New York. I'd be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. Weiss. Well, the gentleman from Indiana may be pleased or 
may be surprised to learn thai when last year I introduced legisla- 
tion to allow the city of New York not to be forced to spend $2,700 
a month for a single room with four people in it, but that it be al- 
lowed to use that money in standard apartments or to renovate or 
upgrade some standard apartments. The President of the United 
States, having at one of his press conferences pointed to that very 
situation and said, "It is disgraceful that we're spending $37,000 a 
year on that kind of housing." He said, "We could buy a house for 
that." And when we asked the President to support the legislation 
to allow the flexibility, the administration said no Lnd the Presi- 
dent refused to support my bill. 

We now have in the welfare reform bill that's been adopted by 
the House but not by the Senate yet, a demonstration program 
which will start addressing the problem. The city of New York has 
had its hands cuffed by this administration so that it could not 
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spend its money except for exactly the kind of housing that Mrs. 
Fields and her family have been forced to live in. 

Mr. Coats. Well, I thank the gentleman for enlightening me on 
that and I want to, in a sense, add my frustration to the ge^.tle- 
man s frustration because when I proposed changes that tenants in 
low income housing told me they needed in order to improve their 
situation, it wasn't the administration that blocked it, it was hous- 
ing bureaucrats that run public housing that said, "Oh, no, don't 
take It away from us. We want to run it. You mean you're going to 
turn over authority to set living conditions and living standards to 
the people that live there? Why, they couldn't possibly make those 
kind of decisions. We're the ones that need to make the decisions." 
If the housing authority people and the bureaucrats are saying, 

Oh,^no, no, no. Don't change anything" or "We know how to run 
this. Well, if they know how to run this, I think they ought to 
take another look at it. 

Mr.TVIoRRisoN. Will the gentleman j'ield? 

Mr. Coats. Be happy to yield to Mr* Morrison. 
^ Mr. Morrison. Yes, I just— if we're going to talk about this hous- 
ing issue and the expenditure of funds for emergency housing, we 
ought to see what the true lesson is about housing, which is when 
you try to spend less you end up spending more on individual fami- 
lies and less m the aggregate families get helped. And that decision 
was certainly not one made by individual communities or by the 
city of New York any state that we may represent. It was a con- 
scious decision. Homelessness in America, there are many things 
that maybe are not the source of public decisionmaking, but deci- 
sions made with the concurrence of Congress by the Administra- 
tion to dramatically reduce the production of low and moderate 
income units is why we've got welfare hotels and the like all across 
the country. So by foolishly thinking that we could blind ourselves 
to the need and spend less, now we get these outrageous examples 
of spending more because there was a program into which we could 
shoehorn a nonsolution to the problem and spend more. So if 
there s a lesson to be learned from the housing situation, it's penny 
v/ise and pound foolish. It's not local waste. 

You can find local waste, but these people at the local level are 
responding to an emergency in the best way they know how under 
the rules that have been made in Washington. And those rules are 
inadequate to the test. They're inappropriate to the test. They were 
written for people who got burned out of their house and were sup- 
posed to be put up for a short period of time and then able to relo- 
cate themselves. So I hope that we'll not take the wrong lesson 
from the housing situation. 

Eighty.fiye percent reduction in real terms in expenditures by 
the federal government for the production of low and moderate 
income housing in this country is why we have families that are 
honieless in America. And if we don't learn that about the housing 
situation, we'll never solve the problem. 

Chairman Miller. Let me try to recogni-^e Mr. Skaggs before we 
go to a vote and suggest that the question of whether or not we 
have neglect and malfeasance at the federal and the state level, 
I m sure there's enough to go around. It reminds me of the com- 
ment the other day when the Administration suggested that the 
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Teamsters ought to be put in receivership they had 100 

people under indictment and the Team*=^ said if that's 

the test, you too. So there's enough blame .d here. 

Mr. Skaggs, on that bipartisan note. 

Mr. Skaggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do we know what the vote is? 

Chairman Miller. It's on the journal. 

Mr. Skaggs. Oh, terrific. 

Let me try to be quick. 

Chairman Millep. Let us not deal with tlie important, just the 
urgent, the journal. 

Mr. Skaggs. I normally regret when I dcn'l; get to a hearing on 
time. I'm not sure I could have handled ih'^ feelings that would 
have been evoked if I'd been able to hear all of the testimony 
before I got here. And I think it's a great service to us to get our 
hearts engaged in this. We tend to be too ijisulated. 

One of the things that stands in the ^yay of progress here is a lot 
of mythology and we heard it over and over again when the wel- 
fare Dill was here in the House and r,n .sure the arguments are 
being raiscid In the Senate that you're going to make welfare toe 
attractive. Here we are talking about minimum benefits and 
AFDC-UP c:ll across tbf» country and, you r.now, you go and do 
that, how do you expect people to want to go ti work. 

I'd just Uke to hear from Mrs. Fields and M.rs. Hudson. Do you 
know of anybody that from your experience, yjur neighbors, your 
friends who choose to become dependent aad stay there, who 
choose to engage in the kind of mythical acti Aty of let's have an- 
other baby because it makei my welfare benefit improve? Where 
does that come from? Have you ever seen it? 

Ms. Hudson. Yeah, I've seen it, but it is a myth. I mean I don't 
actually—I've got five children of my own t,^:^ I don't actually 
think a woman wants to suffer through having a child and raising 
it for 18 years so she can get $20 or $25 i\ month. I mean that won't 
feed the child. 

I don't know of anyone who has actually made the decision to 
say wel' I'm going on welfare and I'm going to stay here. But I do 
know of women like me and my husband who, when our children 
are seriously ill, have considered we can't get the help we need. We 
either have to quit our job so we'll be eligible for a medical card or 
we have to let our children do without. Now, I do know of situa- 
tions like that. But it was not a decision that we made of choice; it 
was a decision that you put us in. We had no other choice. 

Mr. Skaggs. Ms. Fields? 

Ms. *telds. I know people like that. In New "^ork you get $27 
more on your welfare check if you have another child. The restau- 
rant allowance is $42 per persoii every two weelts. So if you move 
out of the welfare hotel, all ihac money comes off' your check. So a 
lot of people would rather stay in the hotel. But these are people 
that don't have no ambition, don't want nothing out of life, don't 
want no future or anything. 

Mr. Skaggs. And what proportion of the people that you know 
would fall into th^t categoi^y? What fraction? 

Ms. Fields. Well, personally I know three people like that. 

Mr. Skaggs. Out of 
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Ms. Fields. Maybe about-the people that I know, maybe 
about— out of about 15 families, about three. 
Mr. Skaggs, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Weiss? 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. All right. I think what I'll do, I thmk I'U just 
go ahead and continue. We'll take a little breai here while we 
S'vitch panels, but I think I'll miss this vote ar.d we'll ju3t go ahead 
and continue the hearings. 

I want to, first of all, thank all my colleagues for this morning 
and also to thank this panel. Obrlously, you touched a nerve with 
your testimony. I only hope that that ca.. be translated into getting 
the Government to meet its responsibility to poor families and 
homeless families and that this can he Ivnlt on. 

1 have to ask you one question because, again, it's part of an 
interview that X heard with Mr. Kozol. 

Ms. Kelds, what do you do to protect your children in this envi- 
ronmont? 

Ms. FiELus. Keep them inside the room. Well, fortur. ly, my 
luds are older than most of the kids in t'..e welfare hotels. All my 
chUdren work, they all go to school except my oldest daughter. 
Unce Richard gets in the room, he doesn't go out no more until the 
next rooriing when it's time to go to school. That's the same for 
my daughters also. The environment is very bad. It's a lot of drugs 
and just out in the building, outside it's very dangerous to live in 
an atmosphere like that. Just try to keep everybody together and 
hope for a miracle and pray a lot. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Kozol, Robert, Ms. Hudson, thank you very 
much for your testimony. 

And let me just say, I think there's still some people outs-'de that 
haven t been abie to co.ne in, so if some of you want to sneak out 
tor a smoke or a coke or something, you might, you know, so other 
people can come in. 

The next panel will be made up of Timothy Smeeding, who is the 
Director of the Center for Study of Families. Children and the El- 
derly from Vanderbilt Institute of Public Policy Studies from Nash- 
ville, lennessee. And Mr. Allen Smith who is a parent from Hous- 
ton, Texas. And the Rev. Yvonne Delk who is the executive direc- 
tor, Ottice of Church .n Society, United Church of Chiist from Npw 
York. And Pastor Nathaniel Dugar who is the pastor of The Way 
of the Cross Church from Washington, DC. If those individuals will 
come forward, we 11 start here in about one minute. 

[Whereupon, at 11:16 a.m. a recess until 11:19 a.m.] 

Chairman Miller. We'll try to bring the Committee back to 
order here. 

And let me just say that, you know, obviously theie's a number 
people in the audience that have first hand experience with 
uiuch ot the testimony and the questioning back and forth that 
you II hear this monnng. It's the policy of this Committee to leave 
the rfMJord open for a period of ten to 15 daya if people want to 
comment to the Committee on something that they have heard or 
they disaOTee or they agree with or they have additional evidence 
that would be important to the Committee, because all of this will 
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eventually wind up in the report of this Co^nmittee. And we do 
take additional submissions to the Comniltt^ into account and 
read them and factor them in, so you're certainly more than wel- 
come to submit tes^^'^^'^ny for the record. 

I'm going to ask that we try tc close the doors so that the wit- 
nesses can have the same courtesies that were extended to the pre- 
vious panel. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Smeeding, we're going to begin with you. 
Your written statement will be placed in the record in its entirety 
and the extent to which you want to summarize, we would appreci- 
ate that, but also to the extent to which you may want to summa- 
rize and comment on previous statement or what have you, cer- 
tainly feel free to do so. 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY M. SMEEDING, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
THE STUDY OF FAMILIES, CHILDREN AND THE ELDERLY, VAN- 
DERBILT INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC POLICY STUDIES; PROFES- 
SOR OF PUBLIC POLICY AND ECONOMICS, \ANDERBILT UNI- 
VERSITY, NASHVILLE, TN 
Mr. Smeeding. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Im Tim Smeeding. I'm the director of the Center for the Study 
of Families, Children and the Elderly at the Vanderbilt Institute 
for Public Policy Studies. And today Fd like to report to you on 
some of the research that I've recent' , conducted with my col- 
league Barbara Torrey, who is the director of the Center for Inter- 
national Research a. the Census Bureau, using the Luxembourg 
income study database. 

For the first time this allows us to directly compare the poverty 
status of children in the United States with those in seven other 
modern western countries. Australia, Canada, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

What we examined for your committee is the type, amount and 
effectiveness of income transfers to poo: families with children to 
determine how many families are removed from poverty by pro- 
grams aimed at this in each country. And I want to summarize 
very briefly at first, ^nd then just run through the results as 
shown in the tables. V ' try and stay within my five minutes. 

We find that of the eight countries which we studied, the United 
States and Australia began with the most families with children in 
poverty before the government f^xes and transfer benefits helped 
them. We know that in general tax and transfer programs reduce 
poverty in every country. But the United States and Australia con- 
tinue to have more poor families with children than any other 
country after the impact of benefit system are taken into account. 

Moreover, if you just look at children alone, the United States 
had the highest percentage of children in poverty of all eight coun- 
tries studies in 1980, the highest percentage of severely poor chil- 
dren, that's children below 75 percent of the poverty line; and the 
highest remaining poverty gap. 

We found thao the percentage of poor children after transfers 
was strongly related to the amount of benefits provided and to 
their effectiveness in reaching the poor. Other than Switzerland, 
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which IS a unique ccantry and has less than 5 percent of its chil- 
•tu J "'^ SP^"<^ ^®ss in transfer per poor family 

with Children than does any other country that we looked at, in- 
cluding our neighbor Canada. 

Now,^ let's just walk through, some of the numbers that I have 
here. Im a little bit like Bob Greenstein in that there s a lot of 
nj-mbers here, but they ao tell a story and it's a very compeUing 
story We answer a simple question; compared to other maj'^r west- 
ern nations on the basis of poverty status, measuring it just the 
way that we officially measure it in t'-e United States, i.e., the 
same poverty line, the same income concept, et cetera, how do US 
children fare? Do we do better, uo we do wcrse*^ 

What we found in table 1 was that the United States and Austra- 
lia spent the least relative to the poverty gap they found. But Aus- 
tralia only had a median income v/hich was 78 percent of ours The 
United States had the VJghest percentage of children poor before 
taxes and transfers, and after taxes and transfers we were second 
only to Austraha. 

Now, if you looked at children alone, we found, as I said before, 
\xi 'highest poverty rate wth the 

United States at 17 percent, Australia next at 16.8. Canada in con- 
trast, had a child poverty raie of 9.6 percent. 

If we went a little bit further and we said, "Well, you can play 
around with these exchange rates and things like that and your re- 
sults might be sensitive to such choices." What if we said let's look 
at the percentage of children who are severely poor. That's below 
Pff^"t of the poverty line. Choice of exchange rates will not 
affect these numbers What we find is the United States at 9.8 and 
Australia 7.3 percent. The next closest cbi'.d poverty rate is 4 4 in 
Canada and everybody else is below thaf,. Quite simply, we don't 
look very good compared to the rest 

Suppose we look at two more thir^gs— at the amount of money we 
spend and our recipiency rates. There are three different philoso- 
phies for spending money on families with children. There's means 
tested benefits, which go to families which otherwise have nothing 
else; there s employment related programs, social insurance pro- 
grams like unemployment compensation and disability insurance; 
and there are uniye'sal programs like child allowances. Of all the 
countries we studied, the United States and Switzerland we e the 
only ones without a child allowance, without some minimum 
amount of money, however small it may be, for every child regard- 
42 whether they're poor or whether they re rich. 
What \ve also found was that the United States spent less per 
poor family than any country with the exception of Switzerland. 
Our social insurance benefits, in particularly, were terrible. And of 
all the countries that rely on means tested benefits like AFDC and 
tood stamps, we spent less than they did, too. 

It appears from this table 3 that cross nationally the generosity 
ot Government programs 's not dependent or the kinds of pro- 
grams, but the resulting number of poor families does depend a lot 
on how much is spent on social programs. 
The last thing I want to call your attention to is the percentag-j 
tamilies which receive benefits. If you don't receive benefits, in- 
creasing le"ols of benefits isn't going to help. Whether you don't re- 
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ceive them because youVe ineligible or because you don't know 
about them or because you're not able to get through the m;\ze of 
rules to receive benefits, can t be answered directly. But we can tell 
you who does and doesn't benefit from income trans^fers. 

In the United States only 73 percent of all poor families with 
children get any type of benefit i.zcluding food stamps, unemplo> 
ment compensation, AFDC, general assistance, SSI and the like 
And among the countries thai relitJ niost heavily on means tested 
benefits, Australia, Sweden, Canada and the United States, the 
United States had the lowest recipiency rates. With low average 
benefit levels and low recipiency rates, we don't do very well at 
brmging otherwise poor families out of poverty. That's really the 
bottom line. 

Now, there are a number of other issi.es that we really need to 
pursue before the patterns which we're just beginning to find can 
be fully understood. Right now it's very difticuli to m^,ke new dat^- 
sets which underlay this testimony comparable across courtries. 
The reason that LIS is so unique is that no one else has ever 
worked to make these data comparab!e before this time. These 
numbers aren't lies, they're solid numbers. We'll stand behind 
tham completely. But we know that between 1980 roughly the year 
of the LIS data before us and 1986, poverty increa^^ed tremendously 
in the United States. And so our situation is even worse now than 
before. We don't know what happened in the other countries since 
1980 but by the end of the year after we have updated LIS to 1986, 
we'll be able to tell you. 

But in conclusion, the final point I want to emphasize is that this 
analysis does address two issues with perfect clarity, our poor chil- 
dren don't compare well with those in other similar countries, and 
the amount that's spent on child related programs does make a dif- 
ference. Until we're ready to spend mure or spend it better, we're 
just not going to do so well. 

Thank you 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Timothy M. Smeeding follows.] 
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N(,rE.— This statement w.s prepared in part u'lder funds granted to the Luxem- 
^,*hfr^"'T!f ^'""^^ No. SES 86-09645. Thle are the v.els of the 

ceot un"rir--* "^T"'?. ^^'^ "^^^^ organization and sponsors. He ac- 

THE CHILDREH OF POVERTY : THE EVIDENCE ON POVERTY AMD 
COMPARATIVS INCOMi' SUPPORT POLICIES IN EIGHT COUNTRIES 

The evolutxoc of incoae support prograss for fasilies with children m 
industrial countries uniquely reflects each country^s own social 
philosophies. Today the programs that reduce child poverty vary 
considerably not only m their structures, but also in their outcomes. Our 
research is bar»ed cn a detailed cosp^^rison of faailies with children m 
eight countries — Australia, Canada, Ger=any, Norway, Sweden, Svitserland, 
Jnj-.id :<ir.?c;= ar,i cne J.v.t^i Sziz^s — s.i :nc icginn.r.g of c=cad5. 
This analysis focuses on the type, azount, and effectiveness of ir,co=e 
transfers to poor families with children to deter=iae how -any fa=il .^s are 
removed froa poverty by these benefit*. 

We find t*>at of the eight countries studied, the United statss and 
Australia begin with the aost families vitb children in poverty before taxes 
and transfers. The tax and transfer prograas reduce poverty la e^ery 
country, but the United States and Australia continue to have aore poor 
faailies with children than any other country afr^r the lapact of tax and 
transfer benefit systeas are taken into account. The u,S. has the highest 
percentage of children m poverty (17,1 percent la 1979) of all eight 
countri'>s studied, the h\ghest percentage of severely poor children 'those 
living in f'-tilies with ncoaes less than 75 percent of the pvoerty ime) , 
and the aighest renaming ^joverty gap for faailies with children* while the 
aaount of incoae transfers provided to the average ooor faaily was not 
strongly related to the structures of incooe transfers prograas aaong the 
countries, the result, i.e., the percentage of poor children after 
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transfers, was strongly related to the amount of transfers provided and to 
their effectiveness m reaching the poor. Other than Switzerland (which has 
less than 5 percent of its children poor before public benefits), ve spend 
less la transfers per poor faoily with children than does any other country 
studied. 

This testimony briefly presents the data on the poverty rate of 
fasilies before and after the tax and transfer s/stea m eight countries. 
Our research is based on the Luxe=bourg Incose Study, a unique resource 
cooperatively sponsored by the U.S. National Science Foundation and by other 

would not have been able to perform these analyses. This research project 
IS described m Appendix 1 to th-s testiaony. Our statezent describes the 
structure of lacoze support benefits m each country and the iaportance of 
each prograa m reoucing poverty for all facilies with children. It 
discusses the iaportance of welfare versus social *Qi»urance programs in 
reducing poverty m each of the eight countries. An earlier extension of 
this research to single parent families produced virtually the saze result 
for this group (Speeding and Torrey [1987]). 

I. DATJt AND METHODS 

Between 1979 and 1983, ten countries conducted national household 
surveys that collected detailed mcoae data. The data froo these ten 
surveys were adjusted for definitional difference: of both mcoze and mcone 
sharing units ani have bcoae the core of the LIS data set. The U.S. 
dat<i-et used m LIS is the March 1980 Current Population Survey , on which 
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our official governaent poverty estisates are based. Appendix I presents an 
overview of the LIS datisets (Table A-l) and further mforaation on LIS. 

Fanily disposable personal incose (post-tax, post-transfer mcoae) is 
the oeasure oi well-being used throughout this paper. It includes all foras 
o' cash iprosc (earnings, property mcoae, all cash traniers) net o£ direct 
taxes (chat is, eaplcyer and eaployee payroll taxes and mcoae taxes), our 
incoae definition also includes food staaps, but not aea^cal benefits or 
public housing, our inccae definition larsd poverty estmates) therefore 
differ slightly trca that of the U.S. Census Bureau because it subtracts 
iir=c-. :ixes b,: ai:s ir. z::zz s:i-?s. Ir. 3j-= cisis -t zlc; ?rcss 
inccae (disposable mccae plus incoae and payroll taxes) and pre-tax, p:e- 
trdnsfer incoae (gross mccae amus public transfers) m our analysis. 

The incoae accounting unit used in this analysis is that of the U.S. 
Census fa:?xly (all persons li mg together and related by blood, aarriage, 
or adoption). Faail*/ and household are used equivalently throughout this 
paper. Faailies (households) are also classified according to the age of 
the head cf the faaily. The definition of poverty ,a this paper is the 
official U.S. governaent poverty line definit\on, which is converted into 
other currencies using the oEC? purchasing power parities for tae 
appropriate year (1979, 1931, or 1982). Poverty status is deteramed by 
coaparing disposable incoae to the U.S governaent poverty lines for esch 
country in the appropriate year. Additional detail on the issue of poverty 
aeasureaent across countries is intA^^^;. m Saeedmg and Torrey [1987] and 
Sneedmg, Torrey, Rein [1983] , 
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II. RESULTS 

The priaary purpose o£ this t^stisony is to answer a relatively 
straightforward but powerful question. Coapared to other aajor western 
nr *ons on the basis of poverty status, how do 0 S. children fare? Because 
of differences m aeasurecent techniques for mcose and poverty, this type 
of coaparison was not possible before LIS. For the first tiae, we have the 
aicrcdata bases on which we can aake such a coaparison. Ve have aade the 
datasets coaparable and ve have applied the U.S. poverty definitior. to each 
of these countries. Nov, where do U.S. children stand? 

Poverty Rates and Poverty Gaps . This section presar.ts basic 

descriptive data on how aany faailies with children are poor with and 

without transfers, how deep their poverty is (poverty gap) before and after 

transfers, and, therefore, by how ouch public transfers changed their 

poverty rates and gaps. 

Public transfers m four countries (Norway, Cernany, United 
Kingdoa and Sweden) were aore than large enough to fill the 
average size of the pre-tax and transfer poverty gap for faailies 
with children (Table 1, final row). The United States and 
Australia had the lai est poverty gaps and pre-trans£cr poverty 
rates but spent the least relative to the poverty gjp t^.rget which 
they faced. However, Australia has ^ aedian mcone which is only 
78 percent that of the United States, 

Of course, filling the poverty gap on average does not aean elininating all 

poverty. For soae faailies the gap is nore than filled, while for other 

faailies the gap is not filled and they reaam pocc even after the receipt 

of public transfers. Hence the average benstit level (Tab?e 3) and the 

percent of faailies receiving transfers (^ee Table 4) is laport^nt as well 

as he aaount of transfer relative to the poverty target, ^ut still. Table 

1 indicates: 
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I'ablc 1 

Poverty Rates and Gena for Knnlllus wlilt Ch 11 then: 1979-1982' 
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The U.S. has a higher pre-tax and transfer poverty rate for 
faailiei with children than any other country, except 
Australia. After tax and transfer prograns, the U.S. still 
has a higher proportion of poc faailies than every country 
but Australia. 

The poverty gap after taxes and transfers was higher m the 
U.S. than m all the other countries. Ignoring Switzerland 
{which only began with a pre-tax and transfer poverty rate of 
4.4 percent), U.S. transfer prograss reduced* the poverty gap 
of our poor fasilies with ch*ldren less than la any other 
country, including Australia. 

Appendix 2 presents si::ilar estimates for single parent families with 
chii ren. As sight be expecred, single parent families are everywhere «orse 
off than are other types c: fa::ilies «ith chiHre.^. They have --.e coverty 
and higher poverty gaps both before ar.d after transfers. 3u: aga;:., as one 
sight not suspect, single parent families m the U.S. fare worse than do 
others, except Australia. Ve, as a nation, spend less on sir.gle parents 
than do all others, and as a result, end up with the second highest after- 
transfer poverty rate (after Australia/ and the highest reaainiag poverty 



Poverty Anoiq Children . If w** look at poverty rates by childre*: (Table 
2) instead of by faoilies with children we see a sisilar pattern but with 
sone inportint differences. 



The U.S. has the highest rate of poverty aaong children j.n 
onher (extended) fanily situations (16.2 percent) and also 
ttie highest pi portion of children who live in these faailies 
(23.4 percent). To a large extent this extended fanily 
situation is indicative of young single parents who are 
living m their parents' hones. Hence the rate of poverty 
anong children of single parents would be even higher if 



gap. 



When we look at the percentage of children who are poor 
(instead of the percencage of fanilies with children who are 
poor) the U.S. has the highest poverty rate (17.1) with 
Australia now second (16.9) instead of the reverse (see Table 



1). 
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Poverty Amoiic Children aiiJ Clillilrcn by K.i«lly Ty ^' : 1979-1902^ 



1I£ASUR£ 



Percent Jlat r Ihut I on of diUJrcn l.y f.iaHy ty jm: 



All fBallles 
One-parent faHlMeo^ 
Two-parent ranlllea^ 
Other fdalllcs^ 



Poverty Ratea^ of CfilUrcn ; 

All fanlUcs 
One-parent fanlllcs^ 
Two-parent families^ 
Other fanllles^ 

P overty rate w J xU U.S. faallv 
coapoatt lont" : 

Percentflp.e of nil Poor QilUren 
^ W>io ore Severely Poor'* ; 

Percent of nM ClillJren Severely Poor^ 



100.0 
9.1 
7S.3 
IS. 6 


iOO.O 
9.6 
71.1 
19.3 


100.0 
5.5 
72.2 
22.3 


lOii.O 
I-.. 7 
711. 1 
I..2 


IOO.O 
K.O 
04.0 
0.4 


100.0 
11.6 
87.3 
1.1 


100.0 
8.0 
76.7 
15.3 


100.0 
14.7 
61.9 
23.4 


total population: 30 


20 


24 




23 


26 


28 


29 



16.9 
6S.0 
12.4 
10.6 



19.6 

43.1 
7.3 



9.6 
30.7 
6.8 
5.5 



11.2 



0.2 
35.1 

4.9 
12.1 



10. 5 



45.0 30.0 
4.4 2,5 



?.6 
71.6 

4.4 
1^ 7 



/.5 

3%. 3 
/./ 



5.1 
0.6 
4.5 
0.5 



5.1 

42.4 
2.2 



5.) 
12.9 
4.1 
3.0 



5.4 



39.3 
2.0 



10.7 
38.6 
9.5 
2.5 



12.7 

35.2 
3.8 



17.1 
51.0 
9.4 
16.2 



17.1 

57.7 
9.8 



7 r.r«„tac« of ,n poor cl,l J o , J^ M i ? ^ ' l'"""' "' 

poverty a»<„ig clillJren. " ' '" >"'••' >"' ''idi country to ol.t.iln clic ostlMtcs of 
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these "hidden" single parent? could be identified (Bane and 
^llwood (19841). 

The poverty rates of children m lone-parent fanilies 
are at least twice as high and usually auch higher than 
for children in two-parent faaiUes. This pattern is 
true m every country studied (Table 2). And these 
patterns are unrelated to the proportion of children m 
the total population as well as their <?tstribution anong 
different faaily types. The U.S. has ^er children m 
two-parent fasilies than other countries; but it has a 
siailar proportion m lone-parent faailie:. as Sweden and 
Norway, vhile the poverty rate aacng children m lone- 
parent fasilies m the U.S. is 51.0 percent, it is 8.5 
percen: in Sweden and 21,6 percent m Norway. 

It eVi»ry country had the sa;:e percentage of children m lone- 
?are*.t faailies as the United States m 1979, that is. 14.7 

children, "the poverty rate aaong all cir dren «ould increase 
everywhere but m Norway and Sweden 'Tabic 2, third las: 
row). However* m all other countries (except for Australia) 
the increase in child poverty would still leave those 
countries far below U.S. rates. Vhat appears to distinguish 
the U.S. and Australian situation is that the lone-parent 
faailies are so auch aore eccnosiraUy vulnerable than ir, 
other countries. 

— The final two rows of Table 2 indicate the percentage of all 
children and of all poor children who Uv<» ^.aailies with 
incoaes below 75 percent of the U.S. poverty line. Ve tera these 
children as severely poor because after all tax and transfer 
prograas, they have incoaes which are significantly different froa 
those near the poverty line. Aaong those near the poverty line, a 
iiinor change m poverty definition aight radically affect the 
result 5ut for the severely poor, poverty is clearly not a 
statistical quirk. Here we find that U.S. poor children _are-b2 
f> r thP worst off with 57.7 :&ereent of thea fallin g below the 7S 
percent level And overall 9.8 percent of chil iren who are severely 
poor. Australia is second at 7.3 percent with no other country 
above 4.4 percent. 

Hence the sost striking eleoent of Table 2 is that other countries with 

siailar denographics do auch better than the U.S. and Australia appear to do 

m keeping children m general, and those m single-parent faaiUes m 

particular, out of poverXy — Xi^ese countries provide aore mcoae benefits to 

their poor children than the United States does. They also provide mcoae 
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b-nefits in a considerablv Afferent aix of transfer progra=s than does the 
United states. Ve now turn to this issue. 

The Relative laportance of I ndividual incoae Support Prooraas . The 
firs: step xn understanding why soae countries are sore effective than the 
United States m reducing the poverty of their children is to understand the 
roles that governaent progracs pl»/. Governaent prograas aaong the eight 
countries studied varied considerably m how auch they spent on their 
poverty populations as seen m Table 1. They also differ greatly m the 

roles of these various governaent Prograas suggest different social 
philosophies eabedded xn the transfer prograas of the industrial countries 
studied. These different social philosophies can be divxded xnto three 
approaches: 

aeans-tejced prograas. which seek target effxcxency through 
categorxcal, incoae and wealth standards of elxgxbxlxty; 
caplovaent-related aroorans, where entxtleacnt xs based on the 
past contrxbutior ct eaployer, eaployee, or both. Such prograas 
depend on a hxstory of paxd eaployaent and are therefore ImXed 
not to need, but to vork; and 

universal entxtleaent prograas based on coaaon cxtxsenshxp xn 
society; childr^ns allow/ir .gs are the prototype of cxtxsen-lxke 
prograas where slxgxbxltty xs based on age alone rather than need, 
past contribution, or work. 
The latter two are often coabmed mto the category of social insurance 
to dxstxnguish thea froa aeans-tested prograas. The varxous structures of 
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mcose support for the poor su^^est differcn*. philosophies of the various 
societies. The societies that rely on social insurance either regard mcose 
support as an entitlesent of citizenship (c.?.* universal entitlesents such 
as child allowances), or as a source ot insurance earned through esploysent 
(esployaent-relAted pro^raas) or both. Of the ei^ht countries studied* 
here* all but the U.S. and Switzerland have sodes: child allowance prograas. 
Those societies that provide sost of their support through seans^tcsted 
programs view this spending =ore as chanty basea on a definition of need, 
which IS reflected by inadequacy of other so*trces of mcose and possibly by 
ti tiz'.lf .ca:i;:."'i;:Ir.--s* is v^n. 

One reason why the disposable mcsse of poor faailies w< :h children 
after taxes and transfers was so low m the United States wai that the level 
of public transfers was lower m the United Sta^.es (5S percent of the 
poverty gap) than m any other country shown m Table 1. Table 3 delves 
deeper into this issue by indicating the aaount and type of goVernsent 
incoae support provided poor faailies with ch:.ldren m 1979 U.S. dollars.' 
Ve find that: 

Coapared to other countries* the U.S. spent less per poor faaily 
with children ($2352) than any country with the exception of 
Switzerland. U.S. >'^«ans-tested benefits, although presusably 
better targeted than social insurance benefits, were sinply too 
low ($1660 on average) to lift the average poor faaily with 
children out of poverty in 1979. It also appears that U.S. social 
insurance benefits, particularly eaployaent-related benefits, did 
not provide a great deal of assistance to faailies with poor 
children. They averaged $692 — less than in any other country, 
except Australia where they are zero. 

The dfiount of governa^nt benefits provided to poor faailies was 
not strongly related to pre-tax and transfer poverty; if anything, 
the aaount varied inversely with the pre-tax acd transfer poverty 
rate aaong the countries. Vith the exception of Svi^zerland, 
where both pre-transfer poverty and public transfers are low, the 
three countries with the lowest rates of pre-tax aci transfer 
poverty (Geraany, Norway, Sweden) provided considerably sore 





Table 3 

Uvcla of Covernacnt Yran»fcr3* to KaalUcsS wltl. ain,!rcn W.o Wen: Poor Defore Toxca and Transfc 

(In U.:S. dollars)^ 



MEASURE 


AUSTRALIA 


CANADA 


CHIUIANY 


llOItWAY 


SWROHN 


SWITZERLAND 


UNITED 
KIMCOttl 


UtUTED 
STATES 


Social Insurance, Total 


$ 369 


$l,/i90 


$2,726 


Cj.706 


$4,020 


$2,127 


$1,917 


$ 692 


Enploysent- related 
Clilld allowances 


369 


M18 

300 


2,115 
611 


J,3Ui 
392 


2,824 
1,204^ 


2,127 


1,216 

7*5 


692 


He«ns tested 


2,397 


1,383 


320 


IVi 


2,357 


190 


1,239 


1,660 


Totftl sovernscnt cran<sfsra 


2,766 


2,081 


3,05'i 


3,050 


6,305 


2,3-7 


3,210 


2,352 


Distribution of transfers by tvDc: 


















Hcsns-tostcd 
Soclsl Itisuranco 
(Enploynent-relaced) 
(Child allowances) 
Totsl 


07 
0 

(0) 
(13) 
100 


40 

52 
(39) 
(13> 
100 


il 

09 
(69) 
(20) 
100 


/i 
96 
(06) 
(10) 
100 


37 
63 
(44) 
(19) 
100 


8 
92 
(92) 
(-) 
100 


39 
61 

(37) 
(24) 
100 


71 
29 
(29) 
(-) 
100 



' Aversjc transfer per poor fa«lly „UI. children ayoraeed over nil poo, fnnlUcs with cl.lldr. 



Includes aatcrnal benefits. 



All tranafera were converted to 1979 U.S. dollars using OECD I'urcliii'.lng I'ouer Psrltlca (to convert currencies 
to dollara) and the U.S. Consu«cr I'rlcc Index (to deflate 1981 or IVIIJ .loll.ir cstlovitcs to 1979 dollars). 
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benefits than the three countries with the highest rates (U.S., 
Australia, Canada) . 

— Child allowances vary only froa 10 to 24 percent of governsent 

lacoae support for poor families. The level is also unrelated to 
the rates of pre-tax and transfer poverty. The child allowance 
levels are not large enough to explain the post-transfer patterns 
of poverty rates. They are large enough to help resove sone 
*aailies fron poverty and to provide a smical support which does 
help reduce the poverty gap (e.g., Australia), but they are not 
large enough to solve the child poverty problen in any country, 
particularly one which dees not currently have the=, e.g., the 
United States. 

:n sussary, ic assears that cress nationally , the generosity of 
qevernnent r^racrars is r.or dependent on the ki nds of projrass thit provide 



Cover n=ents car. decide to provide generous benefits through social 



insurance pregra=s such as Norway or through welfare programs such as 
Australia or through both prograas such as Sweden. 

Ppnetration Rates . In addition to the level of benefits provided by 
the laccae transfer systea, the percentage of faailies -nich receive 
benefits is also laportant in explaining the resulting poverty gap and 
poverty line. If faailies do not receive benefits, whether due to categori- 
cal or other initial ineligibility criteria, or lew take-up rates, spending 
additional funds on current prograas will not help alleviate their poverty. 
The data m Table 4 consider the percentage of the pre-tax and transfer poor 
faailies which receive benefits froa social insurance programs .including 
child allowances), aeans-tested prcgrans, or both. Several observations can 
be aade: 

— Overall benefit recipiency is very high in countries 'lith child 
allowance prograas. Excluding the U.S. and Switzerland, the two 
countries without these benefits, 98 percent or sore of all peer 
faailies with children received soae type of benefit. 
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Table 6 

Feaecrccioa Races for Transfer Prograss: 
Percaacage of Prt-Vtx aad Traasfsr Poor Who Receive 
Beae£ics froa Eath Type of Progras 



FAMILY TYPE 



AH 

Fasilies 



COUNTRY 



Auscralia 
Caaada 
Germany 
Korvay 
Suede a 
Sviczerlaad 
United Kiagdos 
Uaiccd Scaces 



TRANSFER TYPE 



MEANS-TESTED 



_SOCIAL INSURANCE 



«1 



72 
89 
38 
27 
89 
8 
51 
61 



96 
98 

100 
97 

100 
60 
99 
25 



EITHER 



99 
99 

ICQ 
98 

100 
46 
99 
73 



Single Pareac 



Auscralia 

CZT.ZZ1 

Geniaay 
Norvay 
Sweden 
Sui=2erland 
Uaiced Kingdos 
Cniced Scaces 



91 
:? 
56 
31 
92 
8 
75 



96 

100 
97 

100 
30 
98 
10 



99 

100 
97 

100 
35 
99 
77 



^Social iasuraace includes eicher child allouaaces or e=ploy=eac-relaced beaefics. 
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— In the U.S. only 73 percent of all fanilies with children received 
cither type of benefit; 77 percent for single parents only. The 
low Swiss recipiency rates (35 percent) are in part due to their 
low pre-transfer poverty levels. 

Anong the countries which rel,y nost heavily on neans-tested 
benefits: Australia, Sweden, Canada, and the U.S., the U.S. has 
the lowest recipiency rates, both for all poor faailies with 
children and for single parent fasilies. Acong the latter, the 
U.S. aeans-tested benefit recipiency rate for poor single parent 
fanilies is 71 percent as ccapared to 89 percent or higher in 
Australia, Canada, and Sweden. 

It appears that, excluding Switzerland, both lew av erage benefit levels 

ar.d low benefit leciPiency rates help explain the p oor perforsance of the 

U.S. transfer svstes in reducing poverty aeong caildren . The high U.S. 

level cf benefit non-recipiency say help explain the fact that ascng the 

pcor, the United States had the greatest percentage of severely poor 

faailies with children (those families vith mcoaes below 75 percent of the 

poverty line) in Table 2. 



III. COKCLUSIOMS 

There arc perhaps aore questions raised by this short stateaent than 
answered. There are a nuaber of issues that need to be pursued before the 
patterns which are beginning to eaerge can be fully understood: 



The coaparisons in this paper have been aade using the U.S. 
absolute poverty incoae line. But the countries coapared 
have different levels of national and per capita incoaes, and 
different benefit guarantee levels. Should we expect 
countries such as Australia or the United Kiagdoa, which have 
less than 80 percent of the per capita incoae of the United 
States, to do as well by its poor as does the United States? 
If we standardized the level of effort in reducing poverty to 
national resources or target incoae levels the United States 
aay in fact look worse than it does in non-standardized 
coaparison with the other countries, one hint at this result 
is provided in Table 2 where we find that the U.S. has 57.7 
percent of its poor faailies with children classified as 
severely poor as ccapared to 43.1 percent in Australia and 
35.2 percent ia the U.K. 
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- Since 1979 the poverty situation for U.S. children has becoae 
considerably worse. The official U.S. child poverty rate rose 
froa 16.0 percent m 1979 to 19.8 percent in 1986; in single 
parent faailies the rate juoped froa 48.6 to 54.4 percent .Average 
cash transfers per faaily stayed constant in the U.S., but the 
transfer systea did less to reaove faoilies with children froa 
poverty m the U.S. in 1985 as coapared to 1979 (Danziger [1988]). 
Vhat happened over this period for children in other countries' 
This question need be answerei before we can be definitive about 
the picture which is eaerging in thij paper, oncc the 1986 wave 
of LIS IS on line later this year, we wiU be able to perfora such 
an analysis. *^ 

Finally, the U.S. is a large and diverse country, should we 
coapare the entire U.S. to countries like Sweden or Geraany, or 
only siailar parts o£ thfe U.S.? There are very large differences 
withm the united states as well as betveen i: and t'^e othe- 
co:n:riis m :h:s ;ap- .s- s;:eedi:;? ::h^:>. ^c: Cancia is 
also a large and diverse country and it seeas to do auch better 
than the United States in fighting child poverty. A detailed 
coaparison with our closest neighbor along the lines of a recent 
study by Volfson [1987] is also called for. 

The two things vhich this analysis does sake perfectly clear are: (a) 

that our poor children do not coapare well with those in other siailar 

countries; and (b) that the aaount that is spent on child related prograns 

across countries does aake a difference. Until we are prepared to 

restructure our social iacoae support systeas to provide greater benefits to 

children, be it through earnings related benefits, social insurance or aeans 

tested welfare progracL, ve doubt that the U.S. wiU be able to laprove the 

well being of its poor children relative to those in other siailar 

countries. 
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NOTES 



The percentage of children m the United states offic.aiy defined 
poor was 16.0 percent m 1979 as coapared to 17.1 percent in this 
testiscny (U.S. Bureau of the Census [1987]). 

Benefits were converted to U.S. dollars using OECD Purchasing Powe 
Fancies and deflated to 1979 using the U.S. Consuaer Price Index. 
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APPENDIX 1 
LUXEMBOURG IMCO.ME STUDY (LIS) 

The Luxenbourg inccae Study has gathered in one central location (the Center 
for Population, Poverty and Policy Studies (CEPS), m Walferdange, Luxem- 
bourg) and nade several recent large nicrodata sets which contain conprehen- 
sive Beasures of incoce and econonic well-being for a set of aodern 
induscriali'ied welfare states. The dataset is accessible to researchers at 
low cost. Because of the breadth and flexibility afforded by nicrodata, 
researchers are free to sake several choices of perspective {definition of 
unit: faaily, household, etc.; aeasure of mcoae; and populatikon to be 
studied, for exaaple, sales, feaales, urban faailies, elderly households) 
vitnm :he sase research pap«r. Tr.is truly cozpariDle aicrcdata creates a 
potentially rich resource for applied coaparative md policy research m 
econoaics, sociology, and public policy. The LIS databank currently covers 
ten countries — Australia, Canada, Geraany, Israel, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdca, and the United States, with 
France and Italy soon to be added. Table A-1 contains an overview of LIS 
country datasets. A copy of the LIS Infornation Guide and further documen- 
tation can be obtained by writing to one of the following: 



Tiaotby N. Saeeding 
LIS Director 

VIPPS, Vanderbilt University 
1203 18tb Avenue South 
Nashville, Tennessee 37212 
USA 

Phone: (615) 322-8541 
EARN/BITNET: SMEEDITMdVUCTRVAX 

Brigitte Buhaann 

CEPS-LIS 

Case Postale 65 

L-7201 Valferdange 

Gr. D. LUXEMBOURG 

Phone (352) 33 25 15 

EARN/BITNET: SSLISBBiLUXCEi 11 



Lee Rainwater 

Li: Research Director 

Harvard University 

530 Villiaa Jaaes Ball 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

USA 

Phone: (617) 495-3825 
EARN/BITNET: LR9HARVUNXT 

Gunther Schaaus 

LIS Technical Director 

Case Postale 65 

L-7201 Valferdange 

Gr. D. LUXEMBOURG 

Phone (352) 33 25 15 

EARN/BITNET: SSLISGSOLUXCEPll 



The data presented in this stateaent are based on only eight countries. 
Israel and Netherlands were excluded, the foraer because its econooic 
situation was so anonalous compared to the other countries that it did not 
add to this paper in a substantive way, and the latter because it was only 
added to LIS within zhe last aonth. 
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TABLE A-l: AN OVERVIEW OF LIS DATASETS 



COUNTRY 



DATASET NAME, INCOME VEAR 
AND SIZEM 



POPULATION 
COVERAGE' 



BASIS OF HOUSEHOLD 
SAMPLING FRAME* 



Australia Incooe and Housing Survey. 
1981-82 (17,000) 

Canada Survey of Consuaer Finances 

1981 (37,900) 

Geraany Transfer Survey , 

1981* (2,800) 

Israel Faailv Expen diture Survey. 

1979 (2,300) 

Netherlands Survey of Ineose & Proaraa Users 
1983 (4,833) 



Ilcrvav Morveeian Tax FiUs , 

1979 (10,400) 

Sweden Swedish Incoae Distribution 

• Survey , 1981 (9,600) 

Switzerland Incoae and Wealth Survey, 
1982 (7,036) 



U.K. 



U.S.A. 



Fanily Expenditure Survey , 
1979 (6,800) 

current Population Survey , 
1979 (65,000)6 



97.5* Dicennial Census 

97. 5< Dicennial Census 

91.5' Electoral Register 

and Census 

89.0' Electoral Register 

99.2* Address Register of 

The Postal and Tele- 
phone Coapanies 

S3. 5* Tax ?.eccrds 

98.0* Population Register 

95.5* Electoral Register 

and Central Register 
for Foreigners 

96.5* Electoral Register 

97.5* Dicennial Census 



t — oataset size is the number of actual household units surveyed. 

» The U.K. and Geraan surveys collect subannual incone data which is noraaiizca 

to annual incoae levels. 

3 As a percent of total nat<<>'»al population. 

< Excludes institutionalized and hooeless populations. Also soae far nortbern 
rural residents (Inuits, Eskir.os, L&ns, etc.) aay be undersaapled. 
.IxcJudes Jural population ithose living in places of 2,000 or less), 
in««-itutionalized, boneless, people in kibbutzun and guest worXers. 
• ExciJdertJose not on the Electoral Register, the homeless, and th, mstitu- 

J^Exciudes foreign-born heads of households, the institutionalized, and the 

J°^slnpling Fraae indicates the overall base froa which the relevant household 
population saaple was drawn. Actual satiple aay be drawn on a stratified 
nrobability basis, e.g., by area or age. . , . 

.Excludes nonresident foreijners and the institutionalized, but includes 
foreign residents. 
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APPS.MDIX 2 
SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 



For poor, single-parent (or lone-parent) faailies with children 
(defined as the fanilies with one parent only m the household), the poverty 
situation considerably worse than for poor faailies with children m 
general, as seen in Table 2. Here we fmd that only two countries (Sweden 
and Norway) had high enough levels of transfer to fill the poverty gap. The 
United states spends by far the least aaount of total benefits relative to 
the poverty gap for thest types oi ia^iUss, wuh total outlays on 58 
percent of the poverty gap target. 



In all countries the percent of lone-parent faailies who were poor 
before tax and transfer was significantly higher than the percent 
of all faailies with children who were poor. The poverty gap for 
lone-parent faailies before taxes and transfers was atso higher in 
every country than the gap for taailies with childrea in general. 



Lone-parent faailies reaained significantly poorer after taxes and 
transfers than did all children,^ even though in i<iur countries the 
percentage reduction in the rate of faailies in poverty was 
greater for lone-parent faailies than in all faailies. 



Australia and the United Kingdoa had higher poverty rates for lone 
parents with children before transfers than did the United states. 
The poverty rate of U.S. lone-parent faailies after transfers was 
higher in every country but Australia. 



U.S. public transfers to these faailies reduced their poverty gap 
by less than in other countries except Switzerland. The U.S. had 
the highest after tax and transfer poverty gap for poor sin7le 
parent fanilies. 
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Table A-2 

PovcrCy PuiCcti and Caps for Lone Paretics with Children 



UHITED UNITED 



ERIC 



MEASURE AUSTRALIA 


CANADA GERMANY 


Nouuay 




SUmERl.AND KINCDOM 


STATES 


Poverty rates: 


















Percent o£ fanllles wlio arc: 


















1. Pre**tax/pre-trfino£er poor 


67. 6 


48.0 


37.2 


35.2 


33.1 




<i 1 
^J. 1 


49.3 


2. Post-tax/poot-transfer poor^ 


61.4 


35. 3 


31.9 


1 /. 0 




11.9 


36.8 




Poverty population reduction rate : 


9.2 


26.5 


I'l. 2 


so.o 


77.3 


17.9 


30.7 


13.0 


Poverty Raps: 


















1. Pre-tax and pre-transfer poverty 


















gap AS percent ot U.S. poverty 


















Ilne^: 


84 


77 


68 


64 


60 


SO 


72 


74 


2. Post-transfer poverty gap as 


















percent o£ U.S. poverty Xlne^: 


31 


33 


28 


23 


30 


38 


23 


40 


^Poverty gap reduction rate^: 


63 


57 


59 


64 


SO 


24 


68 


46 


L 

Transfers ac percent of poverty gap : 


71 


75 


84 


113 


203 


73 


90 


58 


' Percent reduction In pre-tax/pte>ttanafet pov 


£tcy defined 


aa. Vic 


'tax ccart 


itct ralnua post' Lax- 


tcanafcc divided by 



pre-tax-transfer (1-3/1). 
2 

Percent reduction In pte~tax/pre-ttaitafet poverty gap ucfincd aa. Vn. Lux-ccanafcc g<ap nlnua poaL^cax-Lcansfec gap 
divided by pre-tax-transfer gap (1-3/1). 
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The difference between the average incoae and the poverty line income divided by the poverty line. 
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Public transfers as percent of pre-tax and transfer poverty gap. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith? 

ALLEN R, SMITH, PARENT, HOUSTON, TX 

Mr. Smith. I would like to say it's an honor to be here. Unfortu- 
nately, it's not for the reason I had in mind. I was supposed to be 
here in about 10 yean to let the world know my child just discov- 
ered the cure for the common cold. The reason Fm here is because 
of the children in poverty. 

Fm in danger. I m in danger and my future is in danger. When I 
become a senior citizen, Fm trying to figure out who is going to 
take care of me. Due to the massive layoffs in New York, someone 
told me to go west young man, and that I did. I went to Houston, 
TX. Life in Houston, TX, started getting better for my family and 
I, but due to the oil glut problem in Houston, I was left without a 
jf b. My wife and I decided to seek employment, but day care for 
two children were truly out of reach. So what we decided was I 
would seek employment for two days, my wife would seek employ- 
ment for the other 2 days. Life was getting very depressing for both 
of us. 

Finally, my wife obtained a full time position and I obtained a 
temporary job. But again, day care was taking almost half of our 
income. I m talking about private day care. Unfortunately, at that 
time, we were not aware of the Martin Luther King Community 
Center in Houston, TX. So once again we lived only to pay for food, 
pay for rent and pay for day care. We were left with only one child 
in day care because my daughter went to public school 

In 1980 a new addition to the family and again a high day ^re 
bill, so we were right back just surviving. I felt like I was ba- . in 
New York. I couldn't give up. I had to learn more skills to make it 
in the job market. I had a vocational coP j • in mind, but my prob- 
lem was day care centers were too expen^*ve. A friend of mine told 
me about the community center. I was put on a waiting list. Again, 
I was getting another chance. 

My son and I felt somewhat leery about the con.munity center, 
but I didn't want to turn back now, not at this point. My son, like 
others who were there, were uncomfortable in the beginning so I 
got involved with the meetings to see what ths programs were 
about. My son would come home with homework and I was very 
happy. They gave him this which was a positive move that they 
had in mind for him. I believe In the community center for my son. 
It gave him a good solid foundation to grow on. He learned to be 
independent, responsible and to believe in himself and others. His 
grades up to now prove it. My son does not make anything under 
85. He's going to discover something. 

I ^vant to stress the importance of the Martin Luther King Com- 
munity Center and every community center. LeVs continue to give 
all of our children a chance in life to obtain a good foundation to 
grow on in a society where only the strong survive. There seems to 
be a Little Rascal syndrome going around. Fm sure if you're old 
enough, as I am, to remember the Little Rascals, they were the 
raggedy little poor children that ran around aad played and were 
happy and smiled. But they got paid for it. These children that are 
running around raggedy and poor are paying for it, too. They re 
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dying and that's what this is all about and that's what this crowd 
behind me is all about. I'm tired of seeing a child drop each minute 
because poverty seems to a lot of people not to mean too much. 
And that's all I have to say right now. 

Chairman Miller- Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Allen Smith follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Allen R. Smith, Parent, Houston, TX 



I would like to say it is indeed an honor to be here, unfortunately, it 
is not for the reason I had in mind. The reason I m here is because my 
future is in danger. A danger it seems more and more people are ignoring, 
and that is the plight of the children in poverty^ who / s going to take 
care of me when I become a senior citizen. 

Due to massive layoffs in New York, I decided to move to Houston, Texas 
to start a new and hopefully better life for my family and I. Life 
in Houston started looking better for my family and I, then it happened; 
I was out of a job. My wife decided to seek employment but daycare for 
two children was truly out of reach. So what we decided to do was, I 
would seek employment for two days and my wife would try the other two 
days. Life was getting very depressing for both of us. Finally my wife 
obtained a full time job and I obtained a temporary job, but again day- 
care was taking almost half of our income. Unfortunately, at that time 
we were not aware of the Martin Luther King Conmunity Center. So once 
again we lived only to pay rent, buy food and pay for daycare. Finally 
our daughter started going to a public school and we were left with 
only one child in daycare. In 1980 we had n. new addition to our family 
again a high daycare bill, so we were right back with just surviving. 
I felt I was back in New York but I could not give up. I had to learn 
more skills to make it in the job market. I had a vocational college 
in mind, but my problem was that the daycare was too expensive. A 
friend told me about the N!artin Luther King Community Center. I was 
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setting another chance again, hfy son and I felt sonewhat leary about 
the Comunity Center, but I did not want to turn back now, not at this 
point. My son like the other children who were there were uncoafortable 
in the beginning so I got involved in the meetings to see \that the 
program was all about. My son vjuld cone hoise with homework and he liked 
it, I was happy. They gave hia this which was a positive cove that the>' 
had for hin in mind. 

I believe in the Martin Luther King CbcEiunity Center, for ny son. It 
gave hin a good solid foundation to grow on. rie learned to be independent, 
responsible and to believe in himself and others, his grades up to the 
present proves it. 

I want to stress the importance of the Nfartin Luther King Cocaunity 
Center. Let's continue to give all of our children a chance in life to 
obtain a good foundation to grow on, in l society where only the strong 
survive. 
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Chairman Miller. Reverend Delk? 

STATEMENT OF REV, YVONNE V, DELK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE FOR CHURCH IN SOCIETY, UNITED CHURCH OP 
CHRIST; AND CHAIRPERSON, NATIONAL PLANNING COMMIT- 
TEE ON CHILDREN IN POVERTY, NEW YORK 
Reverend Delk. Fm Yvonne Delk, executive director of the Office 
for Church in Society of the United Church of Christ and for the 
past year I have been working with representatives from 20 other 
religious and secular organizations as we have tried to plan this 
national event focused on children and poverty. And I want to 
thank you. Congressman Miller, and the members of the Commitr 
tee for holding this hearing today and for the opportunity for me 
and the participants in our consultr.tion to testify before you. 

Everyday that IVe walked the streets of New York City or Wash- 
ington, DU., I am reminded of the fact that we have broken our 
covenant with our children. I see children living on the ctreets, 
trapped in welfare hotels, vulnerable, at risk and unprotected. It is 
outrageous to me that in 1987 13 million children in the United 
States are living in poverty, that children have fallen into poverty 
at the rate of 3,000 a day since 1979, that two out of every poor 
children are white and that nearly half of all black children and 
two out of every Hispanic child faces the starkness of living in pov- 
erty. I find it outrageous that nearly 40 percent of all poor people 
are children and that children are more likely to suffer death and 
sickness and hunger and cold and abuse and neglect. And tiiat they 
aie less likely to be bom with adequate prenatal care, to be immu- 
nized, to have access to preventive health care. 

I really find it outrageous that in the United States of America, 
more children die in the first year of their life than in countries 
with drastically fewer resources. That children are the poorest 
Americans and that poverty is the greatest child killer and that 
more children die in each year from poverty than from traffic fa- 
talities and suicide combined. We have seen the situation of poor 
children grown more desperate as the priorities of this nation shift- 
ed from non-defense discretionary spending, which includes spend- 
ing for children and families, was reduced from 25 percent of the 
fiscal year 1981 budget to 17 percent in 1987 while military spend- 
ing rose from 23 percent to 28 percent. The children in our society 
are in a genuine crisis that will affect the lives of generations to 
come unless changes are made. 

Because of our commitment to children in need, the Office of 
Church in Society called together our ecumenical and advocacy 
partners in a consultation focused on the theme "Who Will Speak 
For The Children.'' In this consultation we are speaking for the 
children. The voice of the religious community is being raised in 
clear and unambiguous tones. We believe that concern for children 
in our Nation is a justice issue and justice demands that all chil- 
dren in our society have access to sufficient material goods to meet 
their basic human needs and we have come to Washington to raise 
our own constituencies' awareness of children living in poverty, to 
develop specific policy recommendations and strategies, which we 
hope will Dring an end to the poverty faced by millions of children. 
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And, we have come to speak to you on behalf of the children in our 
nation. 

However, before we could speak, we believe that we had to listen. 
And the plannir; committee felt that it was critical to hear direct- 
ly from the children and from their families living in poverty. It is 
our belief that the key to eventually turning around the present 
pubhc policy initiatives most effectively ties with our willingness to 
listen to those individuals who are affected by the changes in policy 
and to organize as equal partners with the poor themselves. 

We held five regional hearings between November 1987 and Jan- 
uary 1988. And the hearings were organized by local committees 
who brought together poor children, their families, community and 
church advocates, and decision makers, including judicatory lead- 
ers, local legislators, educators, and program acfininistrators. Ap- 
proximately 100 people testified with nearly 1,200 people partici- 
patmg m the hearings. We recognized that not all of the folk who 
came here could testify before you, however they have permitted 
their testunonies and they hope that these testimonies wfll be sub- 
mitted mto the written record. 

We all know the statistics, however statistics have faces. They 
^e human beings. What we heard around this table is not new and 
the terrible stories continue to be told. So we have come with rec- 
ommendations to share with you. Our recommendations are basic. 
People want to work and those unable to work need an adequate 
income. 

People need education and training for the jobs that pay livable 
mcomes. 

People want welfare polices that are not designed to punish wel- 
fare recipients, but they want welfare policies that will provide 
real opportimity for recipients. 

People need affordable housing. They want quality child care, 
they want access to health care and nutrition assistance. 

These recommendations renev/ our commitment to insure that 
people are able to meet their basic human needs including the 
right of every person to food, clean water, adequate health care 
and decent housing. We therefore come to speak. 

When we leave this room this afternoon, we will go back to our 
hotel to wrestle again with policy recommendations. We intend to 
come out of this consultation with a document which will share our 
common agenda for working on the issues of children and poverty 
and we would like to share our policy recommendations with you 
and with this Committee. 

As people of God, we feel we must speak out against the devalu- 
ation of human life. As citizens we must speak out against why our 
nation s priorities have become related to building gods of metal 
rather than to investing in children. We feel that we are called to 
the task of speaking to children and after hearing the dialogue 
within the committee today and after hearing the affirmation that 
It looks like things are going to get worse> we recognize that weVe 
got a struggle on our hands. What we want you to know is that we 
are committed to struggle. We're committed to work for strategies 
and for change. We will be advocating public policies in Washing- 
ton, m the streets across the United States of America. We will be 
votmg our conscience in elections based on persons' commitment to 
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work for children and we will join with our efforts to work for jus- 

%?a7e^^^ateful that we are here. We're grateful for your leader- 
ship. Thank you for this ability to speak. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. f„ii„,„„.i 
[Prepared statement of Reverend Yvonne Delk follows.] 
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Prepared Statcment of Yvonne V. Delk, Executive Director, Ofhce for 
CHURCH IN Society, United Church of Christ and Chairperson, National 
Planning CoMMrrrcE on Children in Poverty, New York 



I am Yvonne Dclk. Executive Director of the Office for Church in Society. United Church of Christ 
and Chairperson for the National Planning Committee for Children in Poverty. I would like to thank 
Congressman Miller and members of the Select Committee on Children. Youth and Families for holdmg 
this hearing today and for the opportunity for me and participants of the consultation to testify 
before you. 

The United Church of Christ (UCC) has a long tradition of affirming public policies which generate 
and distribute resources in ways that provide all people with the potential to live full lives. 
The UCC has been called upon, by the 1987 16th General Synod, to intensify its long standing 
commitment to economic and social justice through support of specific policies which help empower 
and sustain all children, particulary those children most in need. Children deserve the 
opportunity to uncover and nurture their gifts, to grow into their callings, to make appropriate 
contributions to their societies, to share in the abundance of the created world and to command the 
resources to live life abundantly. 

Everyday that I walk the streets of New York City or Washington. D.C.. I am reminded of the fact we 
have broken the covenant with our children. I sfte children living on the streets, trapped in 
welfare hotels, vulnerable, at risk and unprotected. In 1987. 13 million children in the United 
States were living in poverty. Children have fallen into poverty at the rate of 3.000 a day since 
1979. Two out of every three poor children are white. Nearly half of all Black children and two 
out of five Hispanic children face the starkness of living in poverty. Nearly 40 percent of all 
poor people are children. Today, children are more likely to suffer death and sickness, hunger and 
cold, abuse and neglect. They are less likely to be born with adequate prenatal care, to be 
immunized, to have access to preventive health care. 

Cnildren are the poorest Americans and poverty is the greatest child killer. More children die 
each year from poverty than from traffic fatalities and sucide combined. We have seen the 
situation of poor children grow more desperate as the prioirities of the nation shifted. Non- 
defense discretionary spending, which includes spending for children and families, was reduced from 
25% of the FY 1981 budget to 17% in FY 1987. Military spending rose from 23% to 28% of the federal 
budget during the same time The children in our society are m a genuine crisis that will affect 
the lives of generations to come unless changes are made. 

Because of our committment to children in need, the Office of Church in Society. UCC. has called 
together our ecumenical and advocacy partners in a consultation focused on the theme "Who Speaks 
for the Children?". In this consultation we are speaking for the children. The voice of the 
religious community is being raised in clear and unambigious tones. We believe the concern for 
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children in our nation is a justice issue. Justice demands that all children in our society have 
access to sufficent material goods to meet their basic human needs. 

We have come to Washington to raise our constitutencies* awareness of children living in poverty, 
to develop specific policy recommendations and strategies, which we hope will help to bring an end 
to the poverty faced by millions of children. And, we have come to speak to you on behalf of the 
children in our nation. 

However, we believe before we could speak we had to listen. The planning committee felt it was 
critical to tear directly from the children and their families living in poverty. It is our belief 
that the key to eventually turning around the present public policy initiatives most effect. /ely 
ties in with our willingness to listen to those individuals who are affected by the changes m 
policy and to organize as equal partners with the poor themselves. 

Five regional hearings were held between November, 1987 and January, 1988. The hearings were 
organized by local committees, who brought together poor children and their families, community and 
church advocates, and decision makers, including judicatory leaders, local legislators, educators, 
and program adminstrators. Approximately 100 people testified while nearly 1,200 people 
participated m the hearings. People welcomed the opportunity to speak on behalf of children. 
Permit me to share a sampling of what we heard. 

Cheryl, from the Midwest, a mother of four who was forced by her economic situation to give up tier 
children to fester care, said to us, *I am a citizen of the United States and a child of God, and 
so are my children. We are not just statistics. We are real human beings." 

Debra, from the Northwest, a mother of two, said to us, "I don*t want to teach my children that 
life is just one foot m front of the other and drudgery, that there are the haves over there and 
we*re the have-nots and it*s us against them.* 

Selena, from the South who has two children and has been a homeless parent, said to us, "It's like 
poor children don*t deserve healthy, safe living conditions. Me nor my neighbors* complaints did 
any good, until finally several children were bitten by rats. My youngest was one of those bitten. 
Rather than help us by sealing up the entry holes and providing safe methods to dvter the rats, my 
children were almost homeless again as the housing authority threatened not to rinew my lease. The 
message was that me and my children ought to be grateful that they let us live there at all." 

We all know :he statistics, and now we have heard from the people who often are seen just as 
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statistics, the victims, or the problem. What we heard is not new and the terrible stories 
continue to be told, A generation of children is growing up where the future is not bright and the 
hope for better is. at best, a bleak prospect. We thought it was important to remind ourselves and 
to share with you. Members of Congress, what is going on. 

What we heard at the hearings is not new and the overall recommendations are basic: 
People want to work and those unable to work need an adequate income; 
People need education and training for jobs that pay livable incomes; 
People need affordable housing; 
People want quality child care; 

People need access to health care and nutrition assistance. 
These recommendations renew our commitment to ensuring that people are able to meet their basic 
human needs, including the rights of every person to. food and clean water, adequate health 
care; decent housing; meaningful employment, and basic education. The task before us is how to 
shape these basic recommendations into achievable public policy initiatives that will make a 
difference in our children*s lives. 

We have therefore come to Washington to speak out about what our nation's priorities should be. 
Our country can not afford to sacrifice its children for arms and war. Year after year we have had 
to fight the Adminstration's attempts to cut the programs that provide basic support and assistance 
to poor children and their families. We have supported Congress* leadership to stave olf these 
cuts. Our successes have been limited. After the firet two years of budget cutting, programs have 
not been cut but the increases have been few. 

The era of fiscal responsibility Is upon us. For example, efforts to reform the current welfare 
system have been greatly restricted by resistence to investing funds to establish a minimum benefit 
level and sufficient monies for people to receive appropriate education and trai^jing in order to 
secure employment. 

We look to Congress for support and leadership. Congress has affir-ucd its commitment lo children, 
especially children living in poverty, over the past several years. Congi^ss has had to respond 
with legislation that was acceptable within the restraints of controlling the budget deficit. 
Funding for the WIC program has been increased to serve an additional 150.000 infants, children and 
their mothers. Emergency assistance for the homeless was passed last year but we know that what 
was appropriated was less than half of what was authorized. Medicaid has been expanded to serve 
more poor families. Child nutrition programs received a modest 2% increase m funding when the 
programs were reauthorized in 1986. 
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There continues to be positive legislation coming out of Congress this year. The Act for Better 
Child Care Service* will provide much needed ».hild cart services to low and moderate income 
families. The Emergency Hunger Relief Act» soon to be introduced by Rep Panetta and Sen Kenned>. 
will maki improvements in the food stamp program and inv.iease funding, for WIC and other child 
nutrition programs. Legislation has been introduced to increase the minimum wage. 

We know this is not enough, and these are only first steps toward lifting cnildrcn out of poverty 
Children must be seen as an investment in this na.ion ^ future. Investing in children must be seen 
as the best approach to national security. We agree wi .* ♦he Select Committee, "Investing in 
children. It takes more than a big heart, it takes a sma;^ head.' Participants at the 
consultation will be developing policy recommendations in the areas of health and nutrition, 
income, child care, children's services, and housing. We arc expecting refinements of the current 
programs and new approaches to be developed. These policy recommendations will be generated from 
the grassroots, from the testimony received at the regional hearings, and from the participants at 
the consultation. From these policy recommendations a policy agenda will be set forth that folks, 
churches and synagogues, and community orgamaations will commit to work on over the next several 
years. This will be an agenda for children. We will be very happy to share this policy agenda 
with the members of the committee and oihcr Members of Congress when it is completed and look to 
you for continued leadership. 

As a people faithful to God, we must speck out against this devaluation of human life. As 
Citizens, we must speak out against what our nation*$ priorities have become. It is our children 
and our nation's future that nre at stake. 

But who will speak out for these children—children who cannot vote, who don't choose their 
schools, who aren't responsible for their own nutrition and health care? Who will speaK ''or the 
children? We will -those of us gathered here for this consultatio... 

We are called to that task. And with it, we also are called to listen- -to listen to the /oices of 
poor children, their families and the organizations that work closely with them. Together we are 
called to act. 

And so today is but a beginning of a struggle as we join hands, and not only cry out for justice, 
but work together to see that it comes about. Let us begin. Thank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Pastor Dugar? 

STATEMENT OF NATHANIEL DUGAR, PASTOR, THE WAY OF THE 

CROSS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, DC 
Pastor Dugar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and to the rest of the 
Committee that are here and all that's present today on this very 
touchy issue. 

I would like to begin my speech off of the printed text that I've 
given, by saying that we need to take a moment, if we might, to 
maybe clear our minds of a very sticky situation that happened 
over the weekend with one of the favorite national evangelists in 
our country. And from this area I bring my testimony to this com- 
™mu-^ u- ^' ^ ^ religious and God-fearing community. 

This thing with sin that is plaguing the church and the people of 
God and where people are throwing stones and criticizing monies 
that are given to organizations such as ours to do the work and the 
misuse of the funds, I would just like to start by saying we need to 
torgive all of those for misconduct and for sins committed against 
any committee and moneys that are given to aid the poor in our 
country. And if we could do that. I think the Bible said so that we 
ought to learn to forgive each other for faults that are committed 
once against the other. And I'd like to start with that. 

On ti;e printed text that I've submitted or my statement, it 
begins Nvith the fact that I am the pastor The Way of the Cross 
Church in northwest Washington, DC. In working with people who 
belong to lower income brackets and are poverty stricken, I have 
discovered that they are sometimes pressured to take unusual and 
Illegal measures in order to survive their problems, such as drug 
abuse, teen pregnancy and joblessness there is a desperate need for 
propams that utilizes committed professional volunteers with 
backgrounds in areas such as education, social work and pastoral 
care. It would also be helpful if those volunteers include people to 
whom have successfully risen above poverty, yet still understand 
the need for community commitments. And finally, and most im- 
portantly, there is a primary need for each person in the communi- 
ty to uecome a— come to grips, rather, with their own Godgiven r^- 
sponsibi ities. And I believe we all have a Godgiven responsibility 
irregardless of whether ';vc are the poor recipient or whether we're 
the people who are to aid them. According to Ephesians 4:28 men 
ought to work and to provide for himself and to be able to help 
those that are less fortunate. 

Poverty as defined by Webster's "New World Dictionary" is a 
lack ot resources for reasonj.ble and comfortable living. In my ex- 
perience, it ^ the frustration of not having enough resources such 
as a job, tood and shelter that cause people to feel the pressure to 
commit violent acts and/or unusual behavior. 

In one such case, I was asked to counsel a couple once whose 
baby was mysteriously rendered to death. The medical examiner's 
report stated that the child suffered from contusions and was 
scaled from the waist down. My option, after counseling with the 
couple, IS that incident occurred as a result of frustration of not 
having sufficient means of support. 
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Having been raised as a child of poverty myself, I know a great 
deal about the types of frustration people in poverty embrace. 
Without knowing tnat there is someone to care and show concern 
for them, many suffer from a lack of self- esteem. And if I may stop 
there for a moment to address the fact that a gentleman on the 
earlier panel asked a question about is there anyone in our commu- 
nity that we know of that may be comfortable or in the poverty 
stricken condition and not wanting to come out. Well, I believe 
Mrs. Fields stated that she knew of three people who was comforta- 
ble in the state in the condition. And I would sav that these people 
who may be comfortable in their poverty stricken condition may 
lack esteem. And what our program hopes to do is to go into that 
community and find those people who have no ambition or have no 
self-esteem and to create ambition and self-esteem in that person 
because these people lack self-worth. It is very tempting to acquire 
an illegal lifestyle that involves drug abuse or prostitution, and the 
like, this increasing danger of being killed and/or imprisoned or 
the like. . 

In order to acquire the necessary skills and motivations for suc- 
cessful living and to protect from danger of being killed in the 
streets or being caught on drugs, either use or sale, one must first 
focus upon oneself. As I explained to the youth during a recent talk 
at the Oak Hill Correctional Center, one cannot embrace or 
embark upon life without a foundation in his maker, who is God. 
Starting life without such a foundation is treacherous for anyone 
and even more so for someone who faces difficult and dangerous 
ways of life. . 

The advantage of knowing our maker means knowing that He 
asks of us and part of His requirements include knowing how to 
love each other, being responsible, putting in an hour of work, 
honest work, per day and being responsible one for the other. In 
Second Thessalonians 3:12 it tells us that we ought to work and to 
be mindful of aiding those who have not a job. 

In this country there are hundreds there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of people who have enough money to maybe support 12 fami- 
lies in their entire lifestyle without being hurt for one dime that is 
given to aid them. 

Furthermore, also, with my parishioners at The ^yav of the 
Cross, do not believe that sending people to jail or capital punish- 
ment nor welfare programs are the solutions to the problems in 
our community. My experience is as a correctional officer at Lorton 
Correctional Center taught me that it i^ in jail where people learn 
how to become better criminals or to live in a poverty stricken con- 
dition and to pray upon those who may have that will add them 
after taking it by force. 

Secondly, capital punishment solves nothing. It is murder and as 
such, does not treat the underlying cause of a problem. 

Lastly, from a biblical perspective, we are taught to work dili- 
gently and honestly, and to give to others. Therefore, welfare is not 
a solution either because it encourages many capable working 
people or people who can work to stay at home and to escape God- 
given responsibilities as in Ephesians 4:28. What is needed are fa- 
cilities for individual training, motivation and encouragement, 
that, at a minimum cost to the community would prepare individ- 
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uals to enter or to reenter the society as a useful and well-trained 
responsible citizen. These programs would cover all of one's needs 
Irom personal, spiritual, emotional, social and et cetera, to practi- 
cal JODS participation, training and management, finance associa- 
tions and et cetera. 

Programs for community betterment now under consideration 
and in their initial stage at The Way of the Cross Church includes 
purchase of home-purchase of a home behind our church to be 
called The Carrington Center and use-to be used as a multipur- 
ohfL ''i^-.V^ ^f'*^'^ ^^'i.^ P'"obIems such as teen pregnancy, drug 
abuse, and illegal use of force in stealing and robbing, and peopli 
who walk the street homeless. Our facility is geared to handle 
these kind of problems. A center also to provide day care for un- 
wedded mothere and temporary shelter for those that are homeless. 

A ministry for those recently released or being rehabilitated 
irom prison. 

Special programs for elderly and retired. 

Youth programs with particular emphasis directed to teenagers 

A cafeteria to serve the hungry and the community. 

A nonprofit credit union to give us bargaining pov.er with those 
Who have monies that would aid us in our effort to serve the poor. 

in our solution, we receive fundings from the STEP Ministry, 
jJZ^hl u^^u To Elevate People that are being operated 
trom the suburban churches and uniting the inner city churches to- 
gether to work and to form means and ways to aid the poor and 
needv The suburban churches run skill programs in their churches 
^Jl f1°F^^ who have skills that can aid the poor in all their 
walks of life, whether it be medical or whether it be educational 
whether it be materialistic or whatever. This STEP program is a 
program designed to aid these people in these areas. 

And our hope is to solicit money for the STEP program and for 
our church program to help us and to try and solve the ever in- 
creasing problem with poverty. 

c^S^fU'* said earlier-in the earlier meeting that we're not 
Si; e ^ get rid of the poor, nor are we going to get rid of the 
condition of poverty. I believe that that may be true because the 
Bible says so. The poor you will have with you always. Neverthe- 
less, it does not stop us from working together as a team to aid and 
assist as many as we can and lessen the problem of those who do 
work of having their homes vandalized and robbed while they're 
workinp and their people killed as they walk the streets from those 
would seek moneys to buy drugs and other illegal substance. 
1 want to thank you today for allowing us to come and to speak 

o"f * -.ru^lu "u'^M^'""^ ^^^"^ increasing problems with pov- 
er^ with both children and parents and the people in the Wash- 
ington community. 
Thank you so much for allowing us. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. Thank you very much 
It'repared statement of Pastor Nathaniel Dugar follows-] 
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Prepared Statement of Nathaniel Duoar, Pastor, The Way of the Cross 
Church, Washington, DC 

Hy naoe is Nathaniel Dugar and I ao pastor at Ihe Way of the Cross church 
In N.W. Wasnlngton, D.C. In working with people who belcig to a lower incooe 
bracket, or are poverty-stricken, I have discovered that they are sooetioes 
pressured, to take unusual or illegal measures. In order to solve these 
problems, such as drug abuse, teenage pregnancy, and Joblessness, there is a 
desperate need for prograiaa that utilize cynaitted professional volunteers with 
backgrounds in areas such as education, social work, and pastoral care. It 
would also be helpAil if those volunteers included people who have successAaiay 
risen above poverty, yet still understand the needs of the cocrcunity. Finally, 
and most importantly, there is a prlrary need for each person in this cocnunity 
to cooe to grips with their own God-given responsibilities. 

Poverty, as defined by Webster's Hew World Dictionary , is a "lack of the 
resources for reasonably cooforUble livtng." In my experience, it^ is the 
frustration of not having enough resources (such as a job, food, or''sholter^ 
that cause people to feel the pressure to cooait violent acts and/or unusual 
behavior. In one such case, I was asked to counsel a couple whose baby, by 
cysterious means, was rendered dead. Ihe medical examiner's report stated thr-t 
the child suffered contusions and was scalded from the waist down. Hy opinion', 
after counselling with the couple, is that the incident occurred as a result of 
the frustration of not having sufficient means of support. 

Having been raised a child of poverty nyself , I know a great deal about 
the types of frustrations people in poverty embrace. Without knowing that 
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there is soeueone to care and show concern for them^ laany suffer froo a lack of 
self-esteem. Because these peoplu lack self-worth, it is very tenpting to 
acquire an illegal lifestyle that involves drug abuse, prostitution^ and the 
like, thus increasing the danger of being killed. 

In order to acquire the necessary skills and EDotiviation for successftil 
living, and be protected from the dangers of the street, one must first focus 
upon oneself. As I explained to youth during a recent talk at the Oak Hill 
Correctional Center, one can ^ot embark upon life without a foundation in God. 
Starting life without such a foundation is treacherous for anyone and even more 
so for one who faces a difficult or dangerous way of life. The advantages of 
knowing our Maker means knowing what He asks of us 2nd part of His requirements 
include knowing how to love each other, being responaible and putting in an 
honest day*s work* 

Furthermore, I along with my parishioners at Ihe Way of the Cross, do not 
believe that sending people to Jail, capital punishnent nor welfare programs are 
the solutions to the problems in our coomunity. My experience as a corrections 
offi6er at Lorton Correctional Center taught me that it is in Jail where people 
learn how to become better criminals. Secondly, capital punishwnt solves 
nothing. It is murder, and as such, does not treat the underlying cause(s) of a 
problem. Lastly, from a biblical perspective, we are taught to work diligently 
and honestly, and to give to others* Therefore, welfare is not a solution 
either because it encourages many capable workers to stay at home and escape 
these God-given responsibilities. 

What is needed are facilities for individual training, motivation, 
and encouragement, that, at a minimal cost to the community, would prepare indi- 
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viduals to enter (or re-enter) society as useful, well- trained, responsible 
citizens. These programs wuld cover all of one's needs, from personal (i.e. 
spiritual, eootional, social, etc.) to practical (i.e. job preparation, time 
oanagement, financial assistance, etc.). Prograras for cocnainity bettenaent now 
under consideration and in their initial stages at The Way of the Cross Include: 

1. Purchase of a home behind the church to be called The Carrington 
Center, and used as a oultipurpose facility to handle such problems 
as pregnancy, drug abuse, and" legal issues. The Center would also 
provide day care for unwed mothers, and ten^rary shelter. 

2. A ministry for those recently released and/or rehabilitating from 
area prisons. 

3. Special programs for the elderly and retired. 

U. Youth programs with particular emphasis directed at teenagers. 

5. A cafeteria serving the hungry as well as the coanunity. 

6. A non-profit credit union. 

In our situation, we receive funding from the STEP (Strategies to Elevate 
People) foundation, which unites suburban churches with Inner city congregations 
in order aid poor and needy famiilLS. But STEP'S support is not sufficient to 
coveh all of the problems of the community surrounding our church, nor can the 
coanunity wholly support itself. Therefore, both the governmental and private 
sectors must join together against poverty. Their support is an Investment in 
the betterment of not only one coamunity, tut of Washington, D.C., and in 
general, the whole of society. Wfe firmly believe that programs, such as those* 
suggested, which foster a purpose and ambition for life, are the solution to 
overcoming poverty. 
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Chairman MiiXER. Thank you very much. For almost this entire 
Admmj5tration, Mr. Smeedmg, there's been a debate going on 
every tmie the government releases poverty figures or an institute 
or organization releases poverty figures or a discussion of how 
people are domg in America, we constantly get into this debate of 
whether or not those figures include or don't include transfer pay- 
ments and m kind benefits, whether it's food stamps or school 
lunch programs or housing vouchers. If I listened to you correctly, 
what you re telhng me was when you get all done with that debate 
and If you want to adjust those figures for the transfers, you're still 
gomg to end up with a lot of poor people in this countn^ 

Mr. Smeeding. Yes, sir. That's true. 

Chairman Miller. And you're going to still end up with a lot of 
poor people who are poor among the poor, if you will; as you said, 
below 75 percent of poverty or Mr. Greenstein pointed out earlier, 
the people at or below half of the poverty level. So when you get all 
done vwth that debate, while I'm sure it's interesting and impor- 
tant m terms of proportionate roles that various institutions play, 
poverty^ just doesn't address the question of people entering 

Mr. Smeeding. There's no doubt about that. The figures I've pre- 
sented for mstance, do not include medical benefits. But all these 
other countnes have national health care programs, 
^u^^^i?^ Miller. They didn't get the benefit in your study, of 
the tact that they had national health care programs and we didn't 
have any? 

Mr. Smeeding. It's not counted here. Nobody else has 37 million 
people who don't have health insurance. 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask this: Mr. Greenstein said some- 
thing earher, and I have said something similar to this, and that is 
in the past we will equate increases in Social Security benefits or 
we will credit increases in Social Security benefits with lifting the 
^ A^l Poverty. We had a trend going in this country up 
unW this Admmistration of moving children out of poverty as 
AtDL payments or various payments took place. You know, this 
was a trend. Mr. Greenstein suggested that we're no longer— I 
don t want to put words in his mouth, but I was left with the im- 
pression that those benefits now are playing a smaller role in liftr 
P^Ple over the thresholds of poverty. Is that a fair 

Mr. Smeeding. That's absolutely true. It's clear that eligibility 
levels have been cut back and also that benefit levels in real terms 
for progr^s aimed at the poor, have fallen so they don't do as 
much good. Moreover we don't have a child allowance program or 
a child tax credit which other countries have. 

Chairman Miller. I guess the worst part of your testimony is 
that maybe liberals should have quit arguing a long time ago about 
whether to mclude the benefits or not include the benefits and just 
Puraued what was the level of support people needed. 

Mr. Smeeding. As you perhaps are aware, the Census Bureau's 
numbers on that issue came from me. I was the person who under 
congressional order in 1980 estimated the impact of non-cash bene- 
fits on the poor for the Census Bureau. 

.i.^fiJ^?^ Miller. OK. So now that the Congress has mandated 
that that be done, the truth isn't good. 
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Mr. Smeeding. Yes. It's just what Bob says. Noncash benefits 
lower the poverty level a little bit, but once you count these bene- 
fits, the increase from that level since 1979 has been greater in per- 
centage terms than the increase in the official poverty rate. It s 
just —it's not a solution. The arguments that nobody's poor once 
you count in kind benefits is just absolutely, positively false. 

Chairman Miller. So that's not good news after we went out and 
said we will find the real answer. The real news isn't good. Mr. 
Smith, I remember asking a previous Secretary of Labor in this Ad- 
ministration what we were going to do about unemployed people in 
the northeast and elsewhere and his answer was, "Well, if they 
would just move, everything will be fine." That sort of worked for 
you. 

Mr. Smith. It sort of did, but it didn't. 

Chairman Miller. But it didn't. Let me ask you this, if I look at 
your testimony correctly, you and your wife now both work but 
your children, they're now school age, right? 

Mr. Smith. All of them are at school age. 

Chairman Miller. But after school they're fending for tliem- 
selves? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. They are caking care of each other 

Chairman Miller. So the Martin Luther King Center does not 
address care for their age groups? , ^, ^. 

Mr. Smith. For my children? No, not at this pomt. What Martm 
Luther King Community Center, what I would like it to do is to 
take care of the child that's next door to me or the child that s 
down the block or the child that's a mile away because my chil- 
dren, just like all the other children in this world, will have to deal 
with each other. And I'd like to feel very, very comfortable that as 
I instill a positive thought in my child, parents can do the sanie 
thing. My children look into my eyes. They don't see too much sad- 
ness and too much pain. But when they were younger, they saw it. 
I had too much pain. And I had to turn my back just to not let 
them get used to seeing what they saw in me. 

Chairman Miller. And let me interrupt you just for a second. I 
understand that the transportation for some people back to the 
hotel is here and is going to be leaving in a few minutes, so just 
feel free to leave when and if you must. And again, thank you for 
participating with us this morning. 
Go ahead. Excuse me, Mr. Smith. , . or 

Mr. Smith. Well, my son right now, like I said, he's makmg 85 
and up. That's what I look for. He's even worried about not passing 
the third grade. You know, he has this idea I have to put— no, not 
have to. I temporarily put my life on hold for my children because 
the struggle seemed so hard. The— it's so easy to fall into a rut, you 
know, because the positive models out there are few. 
Maalox is making a very good business and I'm drinking Maalox, 
• too, sometimes and I'm sure a lot of politicians, senators, so on are 
drinking a lot of Maalox because after I came here, I still have to 
go back home and I still have to see what's there. And I still have 
to tell my children you have got to keep on believing. And thats 
what I'm doing. I'm believing. , . 

Chairman Miller. You know, we had a heanng here m the Dis- 
trict of Columbia up at Friendship House here on the Hill. And we 
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talked with a lot of families, poor families, poor working families 
^O"" or unemployed. And I think one of the things that 
fS^ntf t?T f f ? J.^^ certainly was no news to those 
tamihes, but I tried to talk to my colleagues about it, and that is 
the incredible energy and courage that you really have to have to 
just mamtam yourself m this system. The exhaustion. You know, 
you used a phrase that nobody would use, I think, from an upper 
income level about their children. And that is, you didn't want to 
see the child drop. And, you know, the sense of you have to keep 
this frenetic energy going but eventually it's conceivable you lose. 

Ajid I remember a number of the families talking about and de- 
scribing for members of Congress what it meant to have a dead 
W f^S' fl if ^" ^ either desperately find the means of get- 

ting that battery charged or getting a new battery or knowing you 

Ilnlf '"^ ^%r^^^^ )° y^""" employer and that employer is 
going to say "You're fired." Now that dead battery, which would be 
rouvine m my famUy, is an economic catastrophe in that low 
income family, m that working family. And I think it's just hard 
tor people to understand what it means when you talk about trying 
to maintain a family in the Martinique or the Jamaica Arms and 
1 m sure. Pastor, you have people whose famUies are under assault. 
It you will, from the environment on a daily basis 

Now we re reading these horror stories that are going on in the 
District about young people shooting one another and infants being 
KQled, but there s some very good people at the center of that 
storm. And I just hope one of the things that happened here this 
morning was that some policy makers will start to understand that 
we ought to be giving awards for survival in this system. I mean 
there ought to be congressional medals for people who can raise a 
cMd m this system We talk about heroes and the President's had 
people stand up in the balcony at different times, but, there's no 
score card for people who could earn a congressional medal because 
J^^^on? / f^V''''^ America. And that's a horrible, horrible 
comment. But at a time when Mr. Smeeding is here telling us that 
policy "lakers like to think are being made 
^ % ^""^"u ^""i "^^^^ available, they won't make the differ- 
ence that you hope they would when you authorized them. We get 
mto a dubate here about who is more irresponsible, the White 

^?™^^A^5^".l?^f"^'?"• ""^^^ ^^^^^^ people who live in that 
^ '^"^ ^ ^^"^^ ^e sot to come to grips with it. 
ini J^l*u thmk I'm an optimist. I'd like to think that it's start- 
ninfe hit home. Maybe It's because there are so many homeless 
people that some of the Congress is now starting to think that this 
isn t temporary, that we will have to do as Mr. Wei? md Mr Mor- 
rison pointed out. We're going to have to create units. We're 'going 
A^f H^"^^ housing or it will never happen. But that struggii 
and, Mr. Smith, you know, I really appreciate you coming here and 
u^^V ' '^j* because you're a success story and I think every- 
h^f^ would tell you that. But I don't suspect that you believe 
that about yourself yet because there's so far to go and it's so tenu- 

OUSa 

Mr. Smith. Make sure you do say I am not a success story. I am 
still struggling. My children are still struggling not because of the 
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color of their skin, because of what society deems as more impor- 

*^hairman Miller. You know, I had a friend once who had a co- 
caine habit. And when he came back from treatment he got a great 
deal of press about being cured. And he says. No, no. Today 
maybe. Tomorrow's another day and another struggle. I thmk 
that we all too often here grab onto you as the success story and 
that makes us feel better that you got through the system without 
realizing that the whole thing could disappear from people with no 
resources, v/ith no reserves, with no assets. The whole thing could 
disappear tomorrow. And I don't think we appreciate that. 

Pastor Dugar, in the STEP program, what you're telling us is 
that you're now working in conjunction with the suburban church. 
Pastor Dugar. Yes, sir. , 
Chairman Miller. And that you're sharing some resources and 
some problems between those two institutions? 

Pastor Dugar. Yes. We don't have the adequate resources to 
really aid us in our efforts to serve the poor. However, we re strug- 
gling with the little we do have. Now, I myself as a worker with 
the STEP program and the suburban churches who are supporting 
with as much finance and other substance as they possibly can, we 
still have tremendoas problems. 

I just target another family thats really struggling. Its my 
nephew, to be frank with you. He's living with a young lady, 
they're not married, they have three children and he came to me 
at midnight and got me out of the bed and says, ' It is lime for 
someone to do something for us. The drugs is getting to be the next 
answer to us surviving or to just try to hide the reality of what s 
happening." And he says— and my wife and mvJ^^ j t 

crying together and praying that someone would help us. And 1 
said, "Well, that's what our program is designed to do. Is to get 
families such as this young man and to go in and not condemn 
them, but to aid them. She's on welfare and he's workmg at 32 
hour week security job and they're just struggling with it. And 
they just don't have enough. They live in mid southeast where 
there is drugs and a host of other problems. 

And we just don't have— I'm going to have to leave my job be- 
cause I've been working nights. For the last 21 years I worked tor 
the District Protective Services and cared for my family on a ve^, 
very minimum income and then having to share my resources with 
others. And it's getting to be so now after I get older that I can no 
longer work at night and then work all day, too. So 1 m going to 
have to give up the night work and work all day to try to provide 
for not only myself, but for all of those people who are saying, 
"Yes, we want to do more and better but we don t have anyone to 
help us and we don't have moneys." And if we can get monies to 
help me, first of all, so that I don't go under and then to share with 
others that we can pull them out and tell them they do not have to 
sell drugs in order to survive. They don't have to get out and sell 
automatic weapons that the police department is getting to arm 
themselves with is not going to help this young man that I m getr 
ting ready to help. It's not going to help them. It s not going to 
help the rest of the community. We're not at war. This is not Viet 
nam. This is not Cambodia. This is America. And we don t need 
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fw'^!^ weapons to control drug traffic, but we need people 
J^^An T^^aS^^ about people. We don't need more semi-terrorists, 
we don t need more prisons, we don't need capital punishment. We 
neea people who has resources and say come on, we are our broth- 
er s keeper and embrace them and let's get the job done. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

very much for all your help to this 
Committee and for, this conference. And we, obviously, look for- 
1^1 t'jf/o^clusions of the conference and the testimonies that 
you brought here without objection will be made part of the record 
oi-^ !u . ^ here something that you 

^lHni,lr^rnF« ^\}^^ Po.^".* where the question is do we have the 
wilhngness. The evidence is m now and, as you heard me say earli- 
er, now It's really a national question. 

. We have discovered the poor, we've analyzed them, we've catego- 
rized them, we have done all of that. Now the question is: Do we 
have the wilhngness to really try to eradicate poverty and to let 
them participate m our economic system, in our society to any of 
a „/t^^?i ^^^^ certamly those of us in public policy positions are? 
And I really appreciate your help very, very much 

Congressman Weiss. 

Mr. We^. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Ihe Martmique itself doesn't happen to be in my district, but it's 
very close by. But the Holland Hotel, which is the other hotel that 
was mention^ by the prior panelists, is in my district S the?e 
are countless horror hotels in the city of New York. 
A couple of months ago I had occasion to visit a renovated brown 
r FJ^'"^ Y^ry close to where these hotels are 

located. Created by a small private, family foundation. The people 
Jwnb. ^"r^ ^'"f mothers with infants, the oldest child I 

v.*5 was four four and a half years old. They were people 
who had been taken from city shelters or welfare hotels. There was 
fi-Z- difference m the population source of that building 

welfare hotels. The difference was that they werS 
imng m clean and well maintained rooms. Another difference was 
hSt^TJ/'V°"^ service organization had staff present in the 
building. And when a mother had to go out looking for a job or for 
trainmg, there was somebody to take care of the children. 
And you cpula not imagine that those children and those moth- 

n^Zl^A fu^fe^ P^^Pl^ ^ *ose who were living in the 

Holland or the Martinique and one of the other awful hotels. On 
the average, each family stays for 5V2 months. And so the point is 
that we know what the answers are and we know what can be 
done to save and to turn lives around. The subcommittee that I 
ni^J^t government operations has held hearings around the 
country on homelessness. And what impresses me is that the pri- 
n„"°T?"*i*''l^",^^'?f?^' religious and otherwise, inst seem to 
be pverwheliried. And I'd like your thoughts as to what4 happening 
m the effort by the nonprofit, by the volunteer groups to deal with 

ivLSr?^"" A^l^^^V^^JS^rS""^ has obviously ^d to a significant 
extent, turned its back on? To what extent and how long can your 
organizations continue doing this work? 

^* ""^^"y h amazing when you look at the 
number of programs sponsored by church religious bodies and a lot 
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of volunteer organizations that are really concerned about the 
issue anywhere from food pantries where people can come any- 
where from opening up their facilities so that they have mcreased 
number of feeding programs and even some churches, some church- 
t3 opening up their facilities to use them for shelters for people 
wlio are coming off the streets. 

The real issue though is that these are, in a way, direct services 
almost like one-on-one. In a way, they're almost like chanty pro- 
grams. They are charity programs. They are the ways m which we 
have opened up our hearts, but they are not the solutions. Ihey 
can only be a stop gap measure. And we celebrate the numbers 
that are beginning to respond, but we know that the solution to 
this has got to be that weVe got to figure out a way to change the 
system. It is not only the direct services, it's not only the chanty 
programs, but that it is the ways in which we fight to change the 
system. And that's why we loiow that we've got to put as much 
energy as we put into opening up our churches, trying to figure out 
programs that will provide presence and standing alongside ot tolk 
as they struggle. We've got to put as much energy into moving to 
demand of our nation that it change its priorities. That we ve got 
to do both and. It's not only the direct services, but rt s talking 
about where our nation votes and places its pnorities. Thats why 
we're talking about turning around the kind of pnonties that put 
so much into defense and so little into the development cf human 
resources. That's why we are talking about what does it mean tor 
us to get into economic justice as well to talk about changes within 
the context of the economic system. 

And so I think the churches know that the direct services are 
needed, our presence is needed as we try to stand alongside people 
who are trying to survive, but at the same time we've got to put a 
lot of effort into trying to redirect, help our country to redirect, its 
priorities if we are to do the long standing kind of commitment to 
help people really find a way up out of poverty and homelessness 
and all of the other issues that face us. . ^ i • j 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Smeeding, do your studies at all indicate the kind 
of role that the nonprofits, the nongovernmental organizations 
have undertaken and what the extent of their capacities are? 

Mr. Smeeding. No, no they don't. Actually, in fact, all the num- 
bers and data that we have, including the numbers that we use in 
this country, totally exclude the homeless because we go out and 
we survey people by where they live. So the homeless aren t even 
included in the poverty rates and numbers that were quoted this 
morning or in the family income statistics that were presented by 
Mr. Greenstein because they do not have addresses. ..... 

As far as your other question goes, there is some indication in 
Census income of private contributions received on a regular basis. 
But there really is no record and no systematic attempt to deal 
with the sorts of aid that Reverend Delk and Reverend Dugar here 
are giving to people who need it. ^ 

Mr. Weiss. I mean, we have been playing a number^ game on ho- 
melessness for the last 5 years or so. And we still can t get an accu- 
rate number. All we get is a range and the range, I guess, is now 
up to as high as 5 million and 
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^ Mr. Smeeding. Well, as far as the ranges might go-the number 
^ somewhere between 500,000 and 1 mUlion, I think, but the^^are 
33 mUhon poor people besides that. So while homelessness S a veJy 

S ""u"^^ P^P^" '^l^^^ly ereat need S 

help, they re a small number compared to the number of people 
who are below the poverty line. But still, I don't want to St e 

v^TieTuiyibS.*^* ' 

^^fahn^tn^' ^-n- ^" S.'*' ^ °/ ^ y^^"^ the range was like 
<J60,000 to 3 million. The numbers are higher at this point but 
again you're quite right. Nobody seems to have the w^^l^^th"n the 
Government to really try to take an accurate count and in fact 

wff ^^^ ""t '"T^^' °^ P«°Pl« "'ho are prodding se^J- 

the homeless to try to determine the numLrs there a7e 
always statistical grounds on which they're discredited, rights 
Mr. Smeeding. Yes. ' ^ 

Mr. Weiss. And that Tnak«»s 't '^"ov +n rii^mie- t-i-c. — .«ui^w, 

fo^f u„j , j -vri'"'" ^"^y GiomiSo the pi'ODlem as, m 

lact, not being as bad as it is. 

Mr. Smeeding. I think that's true. 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. Good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Excuse me, go ahead, Ms. Delk. 
J^ u^Z'ttB^'^: ^ J"'* .V?"t to say two more things. I wanted to 
SredUShbg ^"""^^'^g Weiss said a little earlier trig- 

tionT ^"If ^l-^'""^.^^. the speaker asked the ques- 

tion do you believe that humanity is basicafiy good or do you be- 

heTr haL^"^:!T*^ ^ ^S?^"^ T^' ^^^^ ^^"^ fn the room'^raised 
their hands to say we believe that humanity is basically good 

Slv'p^T P'°P^' who said we believe that humliitylC: 

ffl«n P.Snn"'^-^ ^^T^ "'ho was sitting there and the 

S- A^^ if? P"®^* "^^2 Y."^ there who was, in fact, the present- 
JhJil^^ ^V^r^^ ^^".^y^ that it's basically e^dl because of 
what we are mllmg to live with. What we are willing to live within 
the context of our country. When we make our peace with the 
problems, the problems now have become solutions. 

^ ^^f^^^ "°t as problems as any more, but we talk 

that Pffprj^ nt-f^°^"*'r' ^^out the whole situaESS 

that effects children. I mean we talk about the least that we can 

£>k '^^^ ^bout that a; a solutio^Ido^'t 

£ wpVp Lw ffv,^ P''?''^^"'- ^^"S as it's the least that we can 

J ^^""^ ^^''S® numbers of folk who are outside. 

v«l,u^°?n^ii .u^ ^' f horrible sense to me that we have de- 
valued people the way that we have. When we let people feel that 

id^'farlhiw ' "'^i^" ^^"^"^^«' "'hen mommies come needSg 

fin fW ? families and we say to them, "You are the problem,^ 
woih use the word welfare is to create a seSse of no 

^P^'^o"- You don't even want to live under the label be- 
cause we have caused you to be the problem. We've turned the 
problem away from us onto those persons who are struggling to 
laZhJ''^ "° r"^"^ '^^^ "^^"'el when peoples sfirS 

n^tZ fen"t "^l ^hove that because we have used our definitions, 
S?n?fW ^"hance life, but to devalue it. And when we under- 
stand that maybe we can come up with some policies and pro- 
grams that will be more effective. 
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The final thing I say is this: The enemy for us is not only an 
enemy off the shores of the United States of America. The enemy 
for us is not only the sisters and brothers in Russia. But the enemy 
is also us. It is the way in which we have not invested our re- 



The best way we can defend our country is to invest our re- 
sources for our human beings, resources that can help us to become 
the kind of proud country that we want this country to be. And 
until we understand that and begin to invest resources that en- 
hance life and that can enable us to be really strong from within, 
we're going to continue to find ourselves whistling in the dark and 
coming up with programs that do not really enhance life but 
simply throw things at it as a opposed to really enabling folks to be 
valued. And so I pray for congressmen and folk alike who really 
will begin to value life and the kinds of decisions that we make and 
the priorities that we vote. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. A very powerful and very accurate state- 
ment. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Thank you very much for your 
help to the Committee. 

The next panel that the committee will hear from will be made 
up of Matthew Melmed who is the Executive Director of the Con- 
necticut Association of Human Services from Hartford, Connecti- 
cut Madgelean Bush, who is Executive Director of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Community Center from Houston, Texas. Chenay Costen- 
Boyce, who is the Advisory Board Member of the Northeast North 
Carolina Rural Day Care Association, Inc. and I think my colleague 
from Iowa would like to introduce the other member of the panel. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It's my pleasure and privilege to introduce a constituent and a 
colleague who I have worked with, Mr. Robert P. Sheehan, who is 
the President and Executive Chief Officer of the Boys and Girls 
Home and Family Services in my hometown of Sioux City, lA. Mr. 
Sheehan and I have worked together on a number of projects, spe- 
cially promoting the Boys and Girls Home. 

I would just add parenthetically that this is a facility that has 
been providing service to the Siouxland community and northwest 
Iowa for many, many years. Indeed, my mother served on this 
board when I was a youngster. I am pleased to have Mr. Sheehan 
here today representing a midwestern point of view in these discus- 
sions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. We'll take yoa in the order m 
which I called your name. Like the previous panels, your written 
statement will be placed in the record of the hearing and you pro- 
ceed in the manner in which you're most comfortable. 

Welcome to the Committee. 



sources. 
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STATEMENT OP MATTHEW E. MELMED, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
pSf^CT """^ ASSOCIATION FOR HUMAN SERVICES^^^^^^^ 

iJ^k^"^^"- y?,"' ¥«•• Chairman. And thank you for hold- 

f m WpTT^u^^ ™^ ^ ^^^^y before yoJ today 

im here to talk about an issue which I believe challenges our 

S1i^sMmSin^l ^"'h^* governSTaboS 

and, most importantly, talks about our commitment to our chil- 

=-o^?®r^^"i^ would associate with an affluent 

hf^Jl^^ -^^^ ^ '^^^^ f^o™' Connecticut, whi?h has the 

highest per capita income in the United States. However it is an 

Srl^V,' effects, our neighborhoods and hurts our 

children. It s real and its impact is real 

groups in our state and around the country 
JrT ^ *^ ^^istence of hunger amoSg chS^ 

^ J"'®^ ^^""^ reiwrted it, but the reports are frequently X 

aeS«to'r?S^ 

ThSt '^T^°^- ?^'f ^S"P^ have the expertise to do that 

K H,7n/prT/^?i°P^ something called the Community Chifd- 
rrmfc^ • I*^«"*ificatiop Project or CCHIP, for short. What 
CCHIP does IS provide a scientifically valid survey instrument that 
community groups throughout the country can use T identifv 
meEoSi^rtl,T'"""f*h We develoiS the instrumenfan^ 
SfSo^n^^Ln^ assistance of a very able staff and a techni- 
S Y«r^ «^/ Hi"' up of scientists from such institutions 

Sish^ P?ofp5nrnf*^c!^*^/iV^^^^^^ by Victor Seidel, Distin 
Knt^sn^STT^y.fr,^^'''^} ^^'^'""^ ^} *e Montefiore Medical 
Wn r Apert Emstem College of Medicine. 

New HaJIn CT ^^S^ ^CHIP methodology in 

veiStv S ^^^;!' H^^^"' *e home of Yale Uni- 

K y V district which Congressman Morrison, who was 

cftv iftte/f-r'^"?' ,"°V"^y bec«"«« " is *e seventh 5oorlS 
city m the nation, but also because we were aware of the frustra- 
tion of community groups over the course of many, many vea^^ 
dfyVSda""'"'''''^""^ *° P"* '^"^^ hunger ^^oSlm^lTe 

Their frustration was put into sharpest focus by a group of teach- 
ers m that city who testified before the New EnglaS SmmSsfon 
fhl^'l^^'- *?^*^'s they could tell which chuS 

their classes, were hungry. The students showed the telltele Ss 
They were listless, they were inattentive, they had pCioal sS 
toms and they complained of hunger. pnysivai symp- 

"nie teachers made some poignant observations about the effects 
^Ln""^^ i" their classrooms. They noted when 

LTel^i^fthev'^^^ school on a day when school lunch tnot 
f^rio '.u • u h®y, hnng a lunch from home, they automatically 
fed d^«o ^"ii*' -S*.*^ '^hjldren who did"^ not have any^ 
They did go naturally without even being asked. Yet the older cM 
dren behaved differently. Those who did have luncSs are Tei^ pos- 
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sessive about their lunch. They keep their arms circled around the 
bag lunch to make sure that no one else could take it from them. 
There are also children who don't have lunch who resort to steal- 
ing food. A certain distrust sets in for that older child who has 
known hunger. Perhaps what is most alarming is what from the 
teachers report the children say, most of them cfon't have breakfast 
in the morning. 

Yet, despite reports like these, from teachers and community 
groups about hunger existing in the city of New Haven; the board 
of education consistently refused to consider the participation of 
the city schools in the national school breakfast program. The 
words of the teachers and others in the community were dismissed 
as isolated stories with no foundation in hard fact. 

So we set out to see for ourselves. Armed with the technical 
backup of the CCHIP methodology, we created a marriage between 
science and community organization. I'm not going to take your 
time this morning to go into the details of the methodology. I am 
not a scientist, but I c"an tell you it is in my written testimony as 
well as in the other documer^ts we supplied to the committee. 

In summary, what we did was to utilize a very rigorous, a very 
scientific method in terms of research and sampling techniques. 
We created for the first time an operational definition of the word 
hunger that could, in fact, be measured and that definition nas 
been recognized in the scientific community as well as by officials 
within as being an excellent tool to measure hunger. 

In our interviews with households in the city, 403 households m 
total were interviewed, we received extremely candid reports about 
the struggles they face and the choices that they are forced to 
make. Not one of the respondents beginning the survey failed to 
complete it. And only two refused to provide income data. We a^ 
tribute that relatively low refusal rate to the fact that we used 
community people to actually do the inter/lews. We trained people 
from the community to go in and to do the interviewing. It wasn t 
a stale university type of study using graduate students to go m. 

Let me give you a feel of what the neighborhood is like. 75 per- 
cent of those in the neighborhood live below the poverty level and 
59 percent receive food 6?:amps; 57 percent had not completed a 
high school education; 55 percent were Hispanic, 42 percent were 
black, 3 percent were white. What is interesting is we used the 
Census data to determine which group— which neighborhoods we 
wanted to go into, but the neighborhood had changed so much 
since the Census was done that we found that there was, in fact, a 
much higher preponderance of Hispanics and blacks and less of 
whites than we expected to find; 66 percent of the households were 
single-parent households. 

Now I would just like to share with you briefly some of the find- 
ings that are contained within our st"dy. The most significant and 
most disturbing finding was that one quarter of the families in this 
particular neighborhood, the Hill section of New Haven, were 
either chronically hungry and at riak of being chronically hungry. 

The study found that 18 percent of families with children be- 
tween the ages of 1 and 11 have a chronic hunger problem and an- 
other 7 percent are at risk of developing a serious hunger problem. 
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»n!!Lf f?i*'°"f' "'^ found that 65.3 percent of the household experi- 
enced at least one indicator of a hunger problem 

f^nl^ll families who have the hunger problems had 

ail average annual mcome of about $9,000 or $1,006 ner person 
This represents 76 percent of the federal povert? evel. AnfS 
poor famili^ partjcfpated in a greater number of pub ic aSstence 
programs, the mcome from all those programs adde'j un and thi^ 
E.'^tlJ'r^'r^^^'" «t«tement, Mr. cLrman, were Iffenough to 
fevS °^ ^""^ ^°"P "P to the poverty 

We did find that the families who usually had enouch food had 
an annual income of about $11,600 or $3,000 Sn which at 
StyS. 104\DWcent of^hTfedS^v^ 

of The^one-^pL^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^l percent 

1,^^^ P "Ouse.iuius hau inaaequate food supplies com- 
pared to SIX percent of the two-parent households. 
fl,tf f ^ on food purchasing and expenditures, we found 

^L^7fJ^^\'^T^y^^ r u^^^^ «° poorer whoTdS 

using tood stamps buy fewer of the more expensive Drenackaepd 
9Tt?e^t ofSS 'K^''^'' incomes'X'dsSd^^^^^ 
not^?«fit «ll n,? ft""^ ^^H'o^ food stamp benefits did 

^ur^ tfkTer^'/^^ ^^'■^^"t could add their own re- 

sources to the food stamps to purchase additional food. 

ihe most frightening aspect of our findinp on hunger dealt with 

tooa supplies were much more hkely to eat nothing for lunch than 
&t»;eSt^^^ ^^^^"^^ householiM/p'er- 

cTal^^olX^n^a^fo^n'T *T ] f'^l ^^"^ felk u" SbSSE^'ru- 
Son of tLcf*l°^!^ lunch program plays given that a good 

portion of these kids were not receiving lunch. 

thp fo""«^ that a lot of the parents were not even aware that 

Snf Tf?^ 1^°°^ prograni ^yas in existence. We found that 73 per- 
Sd I th?nk^!'i?^. households did not participate in that progS: 
and I think that tells us something abo-t the need for outre^h 
sttdtStS.*'^ of New!^aven, a look to see hL^S 

almo.^"?^!*^ oc"'^'"^ findings were that hungry children suffered 
almost twice as many specific health problems such as ear inf^ 
SSi tS^dfhl^ f ^ """'anted wekt loss during a sil mS 
freJnlt of hJna*^^ adequate households. Also, health problems as 
sclS ^^"^ "'^'■^ ^^''^''^^y associated with absenteeism from 
ITie reaction to the release of our data was significant THp 

SobfeiS'S IT^ ""^''^ "^^tod a tasfforS^to study tt^e 
problem. The New Haven new papers criticized the mayor for iust 
creating a task force. As a result, the mayor negotiated with \he 

Kh!fi!?"':f*'°"',f"^Pu7-T^^^."P te $430,000 in city Snds so 
that the board would establish what is noiv the biggest municipal 
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school breakfast program in Connecticut. They also allocated city 
funds, $50,000, to the Connecticut food bank to fight hunger m the 
city. The mayor met with the governor and sought remedies from 
him including state money. The Mayor also formed a committee Qt 
business leaders to raise money to deal with the hunger problems 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe the implications of our 
findings with regards to national policy are clear. Hunger is a real 
and a serious problem. If it exists in a sophisticated city such as 
New Haven, the home of a major university, it exists throughout 
our country. And the harm it does our children is frightening and 

long lasting. r • r xi. 

If I could commend one practical course of action for the mem- 
bers of this committee, it would be to endorse the Emergency 
Hunger Relief Act of 1988 that is being introduced by Congr^man 
Leon Panetta and to work to ensure that funding for that bill be 
made available in the fiscal year 1989 budget. . ^ , , 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you in particular have been a 
staunch advocate for the WIC program during these particularly 
difficult last several years and have worked to secure additional 
dollars for the program. The Emergency Hunger Relief Act wU 
help the WIC program as well as provide for key initiatives to fight 
hunger by expanding or modifying existing child nutrition, food 
stamp and the emergency food assistance programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage and funding of the emergency hunger 
relief act is a real response to a real problem. It is unfortunate that 
we had to scientifically prove that the problem of hunger exists. It 
seems that it's very cliche now in government to say that you need 
to have "plausible deniability" so we had to prove to local politi- 
cians that, in fact, there were hungry children. In recent years we 
have been led to believe that there's nothing that we can do togeth- 
er to address the hunger problem in this country. As you know, it 
is not true, it's not smart and most of all, it is not right. Our people 
are better than that and this United States Government can be 
better than that. And I urge you and your fellow members of Con- 
gress to put that into action by supporting the Panetta bill. 

Thank you for the opportunity to allow me to testify today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Matthew Melmed follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Mati-hew E. Melmed, Executive Director CoMv«m«rr 
Association for Human Services, H^llloS CT^ ' ^'"'^"^ 

.c«if?2:r%rKo"S.''' """'"'-""^ 

our LTJ::XsTr!^r.:i^^^^^ n"'"? ^ancngcs our value, 

world for our,clv« and oir chHdfcn " """"'"ncnt to create a better 

.he m/e' "tLTh^Ktr^^^^^^^^^ " ='f"''"' ""^ Connecticut. 

They wanted to know the fu irevalencf of hunee '''h 

factor! such aj family resources fo^ m'^l "".""S" '« relationship to other 
children. They w^r ted d"," "h^'/n^^w "nsequence for 

document. """"""'y d>d not have the capacity or expertise to 

or cSlkTo?sL:;t%nJ."'r'rr„t fr'mThe p'-^''*'-'"'r Identification Project 

implemented a scientifT^iuy v'aMd survey ins' ren^^^^^^^ 

the nation could implement' instrument which community groups around 

Technical Atvilo"f cimmi'L'^^roj:' ^T'- " expert 

committee wa, rhairfd^Dr V^^^r Se SeH^^^^ J^.'"."" The 

Medicine at the Montefiore >ld ct./r 1'°^""" °^ Social 

Medicine. Albert Einstein College of 

Conn^tltr We'Ve'cfirNlw .Ja^VnTe 'homfo^'^ ^',1"'^'""""'^ 
Jtatui bs the seventh poorest cityTn Jiel.r ^ bcca-jse of its 

frustration of var ouj comLn ,v , ■ ° of the 

.0 Place the Chila"hu"ng?r7orro;«"t2e"i-t7a;e^^^^^^ unsuccessfully for years 

Socco?o"LcX'wrei:meStVry",ih<^';^ •^""in ,nd Mrs. 

city. Twf. year, ago they reco^n^ed^ii> f l*" '''''' '""O" 
.nda group Of ph«ysicianV=f^^;?;Xr,- 
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Both teachers notc^J that they could tell which children in their classes were 
hungry. A significant number of students showed the telltale signs, Listlessness, 
inattcntivcness and other physical symptoms were mentioned by ths teachers as well 
as direct complaints of hunger. 

Mrs. Rubin told us that the staff at her school brought peanut butter, crackers 
and orange juice to school every Monday to feed children who had little to eat over 
the weekend. She said that on 'in-service days' when the school schedule changes 
and it is not possible to serve a school lunch, 50% of the children in her class 
came to school without a lunch brought from home. That number often climbs to 75% 
at the end of the month when food stamps and AFDC benefits have run out. Both she 
and Mrs. Escobi reported that on those days, many children are kept home by mothers 
too embarrassed to send their children to school without lunch. 

The teachers made some poignant observations about the effects of hunger on 
children in their classes. They observed that the younger children who bring a 
lunch to school on days when school lunch is not served, automatically share their 
bag lunch with the children who have none. They do so naturally, without even being 
asked. Yet the older children behave differently. Those with a lunch brought from 
home are possessive and encircle their food with one arm while eating. Those 
children who have no lunch often resort to stealing food from those who do. A 
certain distrust sets in with the older child who has known hunger. The teachers 
wondered if this wasn't the natural resuit in chidlrcn who have learned at an early 
age that they can't rely on anyone to provide them with enough to eat. 

For many of these children, the school lunch program provides the main meal of 
the day. The teachers smiled whsn they remarked that often the very first words 
these children learned to read were those used on the school lunch calendar to 
describe what would be served that day. According to Mrs. Rubin, "From what the 
children say, most of them don't h?vc breakfast." 

Yet despite reports of the hunger problem, the New Haven Board of Education 
consistently refused to consider participation of any city school in the National 
School Breakfast Program. The words of these teachers and others in the community 
were dismissed as isolated stories-with no foundation in hard fact. 

So we set O'li to see for ourselves. Armed with the technical backup, CCHIP 
represented a marriage between science and community concerns. 

THE METHODOLOGY 

To measure hunger and its correlates, a sophistocated survey instrument was 
designed. Twenty-eight of the 105 questions on the survey directly elicited 
information on food shortages or hunger problems. A "hunger scale' was then 
constructed, using ihe answers to eight k«y quesitons of those 28. 

A score of 5 or more on the scale of 0 to 8 indicated a serious food shortage 
problem. A score of 4 indicated the family was at risk of a hunger problem. 

The questionnaire was professionally reviewed by the project's Technical 
Advisory Committee, and then pretested by professional interviewers in the Fair 
Haven section of the city. The questionnaire was revised 10 times before it was 
used in the actual survey of the city's Hill section. 
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residents with no prior research" xpe™; '""'"^''''y '"'"'d community 

nei8htfh:;dt?o:e3:i:,^S^^^^^^ "Ver thro.shout .He 

endorsements from local community groups """"'""='"'5 snd including 

Commh'etTnd^Dr'uS A^.I^ri^ri^sso'' 'J^m""^'?''' ^''-•-^ 

of Connecticut. ^ '^"f"'"' Nutritional Sciences at the University 

Of those who took part in the survey: 

94% lived at or below 200% of the federal poverty level. 
75% lived below the poverty level. 
14% lived belov 50% of the poverty level. 
Child"*)?' """" '""'''^ AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 

59% of the people surveyed received Food Stamps. 

34% of the people surveyed received some type of housing subsidy. . . , 

Educntinn and I^mp(nr.^^»f •* . 

57% had not completed high school. 
27% were high school graduates. 
16% had additional formal education. 
60% were homemakers. 

18% had fun-time employment outside the home. 
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55% were Hispanic 
42% were Black (non-Hispanic) 
3% were White (non-Hispanic) 
FamUv Co moosldon 

66% .were single-parent households. 
24% had both. parents present. 



(The remaining 10% included multi-generational families, families where 
relatives or adults other than parents were caring for children, etc.) 

THE FINDINGS 

Thf Exten { nf H tinner 

The most significant, and most disturbing finding of our study was that 
one.quarter of the families with children in the Hill section of New Haven arc 
either chronically hungry or at risk of being chronically hungry. 

The study found that 18% of families with children between the ages of one and 
II have a chronic hunger problem. Another 7% of families arc at risk of developing 
a serious hunger problem. 

In addition, the study found that 65.3% of the households have experienced at 
least one indicator of a hunget problem. 

hicome. Emninvm^nt nnd Hnmf ^^id Compo^Uion 

Including benefits from food and income assistance prograrns families found to 
have hunger problems had an average annual income of about S9.000. or about S2.000 
per person. This represents only 76% of the federal poverty level. 

Hungry households were poorer than the "adequate" households. (In using the 
term "adequate." I do not imply that these households do not have a hunger problem 
Indeed the term refers both to households which had no hunger problems, and to 
families at risk of being chronically hungry according to the hunger scale used in 
the study.) 

Poorer families participated in a greater number of public assistance programs 
Yet the income from public assistance programs was not enough to bring the total 
income of the hungry group up to the poverty level. This is very significant 
because the federal poverty levels are based on a formula -hat is supposed to 
determine the minimum income a family needs to buy an adequate diet» 
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S3 00o''n-r'n' l^"^ ^1??"^ ^"^"8^ ^^^^ ^ad an annual income of about $1 1 600 or 
53.000 p-r person. This was about 104% of the poverty level. 

(Note: In 1986, when this survey wcs conducted, the federal poverty level was: 

55.360 for a family of one. 
57,210 for a family of two. 

59.120 for a family of three. . ^ 

51 1.000 for a family of four. ' " 

512,880 for a family of five. 
514.760 for a family of six.) 

.wo-parl'^rS. '''' "P"""- ■<> fi% of • 

Since hungry families were found to be laraer on lurnor r»,^« r -i- 

w«c no. hungry (4.6 people vs. 4.1 people per h ehoid "nV^^^u dTxpecTtse" ' 

poo^e?h"s:rd;':e^rs^:Vuy''f^:^r"ot^^ ■? "^'--e roods. 

than households with higSer incomes """" P"P^="<^8cd foods 

^^n-h'^^i"'^ i"*"*'^ families reported that Food Stamp benefits did not last all 
weeks') YetonlVTbou'r.'^:* ''fV'^T'^ ""'f'" lasted oly"hec 

sTamp^ Jm?ke ^up tr^i^h^ortfat ^"'^ ^^^^^ 

<-..^c'i''"''l' »f """"Sfy families said they relied on certain -emersencv 

uy1oo"?ork\"rl'a7'Tha;*rH"""'-^"' no^Ta^e^Jney to 

supplies ^ " " '"''"^ " adequate food , 

r^e^-iSJ'e S ---en- ' 
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Tfe/* rmnnft on Children 

The most frightening aspect of our findings is the impact on children. 

Children from families with insufficient food supplies were much more likely to 
cat nothing for lunch than children from families with adequate food supplies (44% 
compared to 29%). 

This illustrates the crucial role that the National School Lunch Program plays 
in the diets of low-income children. 

These data were collected during the summer vacation, therefore the School Lunch 
Program was not in operation. A Summer Food Program was operative in the Hill, but 
7S% of the adequate and 73% of the hungry households did not participate. When the 
families who did not-participate in the Summer Food Program were asked why they did 
not 36% said they did not participate because their school did not sponsor this 
program. This is a reporting of their perception and may or may not be accurate; ir 
any case, these low percentages for participation may indicate a need for outreach 
if the program is to be more widely used. 

Hungry children suffered from almost twice as many specific health problems, 
such as ear infections, dizziness, colds and unwanted weight loss, during a six 
month period as children from "^''equate* households. 

More health problems in the six month period were strongly associated with more 
absenteeism from school. 

THE REACTION TO CCHIP 

The reaction to the release of the CCHIP study was Quick and meaningful. 

Unlike the previous anecdotal reports of hunger, CCHIP had produced hard data 
that could not be ignored. The media gave the st ady extensive coverage. New Haven 
Mayor Biagio DiLieto formed a 40 member task torce to develop strategics to address 
the problem: negotiated with the school board, and committed up to S43 0.000 in city 
funds to establish the biggest municipal breakfast program in the state; allocated 
$50,000 to the Connecticut Food Bank to fight hunf^er in the city; met with the 
Governor to seek state remedies; and formed a com.?iittee of business leaders to raise 
funds for an ongoing anti-hunger effort- ' 



CCHIP. t50ES NATIONAL 

The next phase of the CCHIP Project will luvoi-.c replicating CCHIP at verse 
sites nationwide under the sponsor^hio of the Food Research and Action Center (PRAC) 
in Washington. D.C. 

FRAC is a nonprofit, public interest group which works to alleviate domestic 
hunger and poverty, primarily through strengthening federal food assistance 
programs. 
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FRAC plans to provide in-depth technical assistance to a number of sites acrosr 
the country. The sites, still to be selected, win be geographicaUy diverse, urban 
and rural, lo«fMnconie, and high risk. 

b«Jf„^*;f H ?n "'.i? .dis'fib"": the CCHIP questionnaire and field manual to 
assSe ^-dditional sites. These sites win be given limited technical 

co./.uya"t:forr';iir-vi^/^ 



CCHI IMPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL POLICY 



The implication of CCHIP's findings for national policy arc clear. Hunger is a ■ 
real and serious problem in our country. If it exists to such a great extent "n a 
small sophisticated city in Connecticut, it must exist in towns, cities, aid Jral 

?r7«h.ln-°c"'°"/ ^'^^'"^^ its harm.] mad cv n n,ore 

frightening, and its impact is even more long lasting. 

r-^n tlV ^s"*"^ commend one practical course of action the members of this committee 
bXi !^.;rn7°!,*'^K^V° Emergency Hunger Relief Act of 1988 tha^h 

«vL-f.wy. • '1 Congressman Leon Panetta and work to ensure that funding be mad^ 
available to implement it in the FY 1989 budget. iu.iui.iK oc maa, 

J,!'Q^^^'• Chairman, that you in particular have been a staunch advocate of the 
ofav d . K-''* ^"^^"'5 Children (WIG) and ha!e 

cl-J^J^u ^"^"5»»'P fo*^ proteciion and expansion. The Panetta bill includes 
h nc.r^WK"""'^^""^' ^^^^^ ^ "ries of key initiatives to fight 

Stamn modifications of the existing child nutrition. Food 

Stamp, and emergency food assistance programs. 

Hunw^'Reli^fT.ir^^ "^'T^'" committee, passage and funding of th. E-^ergcncy 

Hunger Relief Act is a real respons- to a real problem. It is unfortunate that 

t'^r^'^TfT^""'''-' ''''' ''^^^^^"•^ ^" ^"^"^ year we iave be^n 

aL V. x'.-'-"' " ^0 hunger in 

America This is not true. It is not smart and it is not right. Our people arc 
fhlr" ^''^ ■ O'fr government can be better than that. And I urge you to put 
that into practice with your support of the Panetta bill. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify before you today. 
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Chainnan Miller* Ms, Bush? 

STATEMENT OF MADGELEAN BUSH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR, COMMUNITY CENIER, HOUSTON, TX 
Ms. Bush. Mr. Chairman, Committee members and friends. My 
presentation here )s in behalf of child care, food nutrition, hunger 
and housing in our city of Houston, TX. 

The right to work, the right to increase one s education, the right 
to be more comfortable while doing this demands quality day care. 

Procedures and qualification lo receive day care is so strict that 
it forces persons to remain on welfare once they've been approved. 
The waiting list for title XX is 300 plus. After finding a job, it s 
impossible to accept the job due to day care unavailability, f here 
are many eligible starJards that confuses a single parent. The 
policy for day care is not coherent. Access to day care centers are 
limited because of location and transportation. Buses run around 
the area, not to. Day care must see itself as a family support 
S3'stem for adolescent parents. This needs to be combined with a 
program for parent and child. More support is needed for the 
school, a parenting program to enhance and motivate these young 
mothers who have no knowledge or experience on how to be more 
responsible. , , 

Our mayor puts on a program each year on children and youth 
and the key identification is latch-key. Due to AT&T and South- 
western Bell, this does not service the area where we are concerned 
with. We have 300 plus on the waiting list, with 64 available slots, 
staff trained by Texas Department of Human Services, but yet this 
is such that parents don't qualify unless protective services has 
taken the child due to abuse and neglect. Something is wrong to 
have a waiting list with centers brought and built by federal dol- 
lars and an eye closed with existing facilities being one-half filled 
to their capacity. . , 

We should provide universal day care like we provide universal 
schooling. For the same reason it's important to the development of 
children like starting school earlier, not to mention the value of 
the mother bemg free to work to support then , . . . ^ 

Breaking down the barrier of race and sex discrimination is tar 
less meaningful when a woman cannot find or afford quality day 
care. To leave a child unattended, it results in child abuse. 

The extended family is no longer a part of the low income neigh- 
borhood. Food stamp regulations does not support the new poor be- 
cause the bureaucratic system now requires a birth certificate 
which causes a delay in the issuing of the food stamp. Procedural- 
ly, a poor person does not have the type of support document ready 
available such as a baptisma? certificate, a Bible record, insurance 
policies and et cetera. At present, a search is required as well as a 
notary work and the unemployed person is caught in a dilemma 
that is not of their own making. . 

Food is served with the stipulation that will never eliminate 
hunger by disposing of food and only a percentage can be served 
seconds. With the amount of food that is destroyed, regulaions 
should be changed to afford the second helping because many ot 
our seniors depends solely on the one meal daily. 
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The inconvenience of receiving the stamps once annroved Hpvpinn 

sri^^To'^l^S"^^^ ^ ^ « & cLTtSs'S 

assfeSrTereTv,n'!,'!f if ^ ^^^^^^^ paperwork without 

K There should be a mechanism to simplify these prob- 

USDA commodities should be developed to train recipients how 
to use products to give nutritional beneOte to all usera 

Forty-one percent of the males in my neighborhood aro unem- 
pioyed, unable to qualify for food stamps or the new work forcT 
TT^ey re left m limbo, which forces males to become m^rl desperate 
levelTaSs fl ^1*'^^^. programs should be inSted to thi 

Housmg IS no longer available for the unemployed Because of 
the ; ack of job training, one is forced to stan?Eorneil to save 

fSLTp bndges Vacant houses should be rehabilitated by the 
Kelis ^ ^ P^°^d« shelter fo? the 

In order to proniote quality care, development and parenting 
among the impoverished, professional and lay peopirwill have tl 
if ^^I '^T^fy '^^"'^^P*- We will have d purge o^ minds of 
£foS,^ ^""^ for%elrs abou; those 

rJ^i^V^iu'^? '^"'■^ ^ ^'^t Of discrimination, we fail to advo- 
cate, each day that we accept another injustice, we accept a socieS 
that 13 going to perpetuate poverty. More of us will have to extSid 
our ourself to become our brother's keeper 

th?m how S *^f- improvked by the hand, and show 

foS^cWk. fZ^ff ^^^f®'"- S^Ply handing out AFDC 

^ checks, food stamps and checks is not enough. Texas AFDC 

SSS fo'odr.-„M""'=*^°" "'"^ poor sho55 

taught good household management, budgeting skill shoooine skill 
that will coincide with their varying cultural beuX. ^ 
anv^ff^Sl^ classK, should be mandatory with more intense ther- 
apy offered when mdicated on an individual basis Ongoine effo^ 
should be established to insure that familiS^ie SpoS 
*?r^-,Tte'^rljl^^ into their day-to^lay li>Sg. "^^^P°^«*'"^ 
ofVL 1 I c ^^J^"^ ^^"*her King, Jr., came into being because 

SaSr we h^li^Sn^'Trn^^^ ^P^^ intend^ fo^O^ 

paper we had millions of dollars m the city of Houston We set ud 

su™*sto^;^OurTnl^^^^ ''^'^ milliorrit was ^ 

^d^mrS ?hl °^ *¥if!?"'y ^ ^ encourage and develop 

and promote the welfare and betterment of the totel community 

^SKo^ f ^" '"P^^ human SbSn ^ 

hJS ii/.^ for.inviting me. My name is Madgelean Bush and I 
Jnn^f ^V^^ S^r^ctor of this agency for the list 20 yea^ and I 
dany job ^"^^""^ ^^PP""^ ^" is not a^part of my 

Chairman- Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Madgelean Bush follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Madgelean Bush, Executive Director, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Community Center, Houston, TX 

Mr. Chairman, Comiriiccee Members and Friends: 

\ 

My presentation here ls m behalf of chilU care, food nutrition, hunger, 
and housing in our city of Houston, Texas. 

The right to work, the right to increase one's education, the right to be 
comfortable whil'^ doing this demands quality day care. 

The procedure and qualification to receive day care is so strict that it 
forces persons to remain on welfare once they have been approved. The 
waiting list for Title XX is 300 plus. After finding a job, it's impos- 
sible to accept the job due to day care unavailability. There are many 
eligibility standards that confuses a single parent. The policy for day 
care is not coherent. Assess to day care centers are limited because 
• of location and transportation. Buses run around areas, not to. Day 
care muse see itself as a fami].> support system for adolescent parents. 
This needs to be combined with *» program for parent and chila 
More support is needed from the school, a parenting prog- am to enhance 
and motivate these young mothers wl*o have no knowledge or experience on 
how to be more responsible. 

Our Mayor puts on a progrant c&ch year on children and youth and the key 
Ldentificatioi. is Idtch-key children, but due to AT&T and southwestern 
Bell, this does not sej-vlce the area we are concerned with. We have 300 
plus on the waiting liJt. with 64 available slor,s. with ;i:aff trained by 
THS but yet, this is su^. .hat parents don't qualify iinles*i protective 
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services has caken che child due co abuse or neglect 

Something is wrong to have a waiting list with centers bought and built 
with federal funds and arc now closed, with existing facilities being 
% full of their capacity. 

We shold provide universal day ware just like \.e provide universal 
schooling. For the same reason It is Important to the development of 
children, like starting school earlier, not to mention the value to the 
mother being free to work to support them. 

Breaking down rhe barrier of race and sex discrimination is far less 
meaningful when a woman cannot find or afford quality day care. To 
leave a child unattended results In child abuse. ( 
The extended family is no longer a part of low Income neighborhood. 
Food stamp regulation does not support the new poor because the bureau- 
. cratlc system now requires a birth certificate, which causes a delay in 
the issuance of food stamps. Procedually, a poor person does not have 
the type of support documentation i adily available, such as baptismal 
certificate, bible record, insurance policies, etc. At present, a 
search is required as well as notary work and the unemployed person is 
caught in a dilemma that's not of their own making. Food is served with 
a stipulation chat will never eliminate hunger by disposing of food and 
only a percentage can have seconds. With the amount of food that is dis- 
troyed. regulation should be changed to afford the second helping because 
many seniors depend solely on the one meal dally. The inconvenience of 
receiving the stamps once approved develops another problem to find ^ 
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anocher location to cash the stamps. These areas should be combined. 
Many persons are unable to fill out complex paperwork without assistance. 
There should be a mechanism to si^mplify these problems. 
USDA commodities should be developed to train recipients how to use pro- 
ducts to give nutritional benefits to all users. AlZ of black males are 
unemployed, unable to qualify for food stamps or the new work forc^. is 
left m limbo » which forces males to become more desperate for survival. 
Special training programs should be instituted to the level of ages 18 
to 45 without the individual being embarressed because of his lack of 
knowledge. 

Housing is no longer available for the unemployed. Because of the lack 
of job training, one is forced to stand on corners, to^ save utilities by 
using fires m barrels, to sleep in vacant houses, to sleep under bridges. 
• Vacant houses should be rehabilitated by the federal government for a 
small fee to provide shelter for the homeless. 

In order to promote quality care. levelopment and parenting imonr. Che 
impoverished, professionals and lay people will have to drop the "we - 
they" concept. We will have to purge our minds of the myths and\stereo- 
types that we have had for years about those less fortunate Each day 
that we ignore an act of discrimination, we fail to advocate, each day 
that we accept another injustice, we accept a society Chat is going to 
perpetuate poverty. More of us will have to extend ourselve: to become 
our brother's keeper. 

Our society needs to take the impoverished by the hand, and show then 
how to make their lives better. Simply handing out AFDC whecks and food 
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stamps Is not enough. In Texas, AfDC grants are low. In conjunction 
with the grants the poor should be taught good household management, 
budgeting skills, and shopping skills that will coincide with their 
varying cultural beliefs. Parenting classes :>hould be mandatory with 
more intensive therapy offered when indicated on an individual basis. 
Ongoing efforts should be established to insure that families are 
incorporating these newly learned skills into their day to day living. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Sheehan? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. SHEEHAN, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BOYS AND GIRLS HOME AND FAMILY 
SERVICES, SIOUX CITY, lA 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you very much and I also want to thank 
the Committee r id specifically Mr. Grandy for having me t-estify 
this morning. 

I appreciate the oppoiiunity to share my views on the state of 
children and families and particularly how it is effecting us in the 
midwest and even more specifically, in Sioux City, Iowa. 

I think when one thinks of Iowa, one conjures up the values of 
wholesomeness, that there is a vision of families as important, that 
the children are still an important factor. And that there's empha- 
sis on traditional valuer that maybe many other States don't expe- 
rience. Quite frankly, the struggle I had in preparing this testimo- 
ny was that relatively speaking, from all the other testimony 
today, I believe Iowa is in better shape. The fact remains, however, 
that even Iowa is becoming tainted v/ith the pressures of today. 
Those pressures revolve around drugs, divorce, single-families, 
homeless, children on the streets and sn increase in poverty, all 
pressures that ar'* affecting and changing families as particularly 
Iowa has traditionally known them. 

I think the stresses really begin for us based on the economy and 
particularly in the agricultural community that effects the entiro 
economic picture. I often think that all farmers must be Irish be- 
cause they keep their feelings to themselves, but the fact is that 
many of those farmers who are proud, who have lived off the land 
their whole life for generations, who really were probably the 
greatest critics of those people who would have to get aid from 
someone else are now forced in those positions themselves because 
of the economic times of the agricultural community. That affects 
the entire state because at the heart of Iowa is agriculture. So that 
basically as we have a need for those services for those people who 
have traditionally depended on those services, we have a whole 
new flux of people needing those services that have traditionally 
thought that those services were a waste of money sometime. 

As it's been said here several times, the greatest prep, ure and 
the greatest poverty level is to those children in those single-parent 
families, particularly woman who are in charge of those families. 

There are just not enough jobs available for many of those 
people. Iowa, I believe, has a very strong work ethic and, as it has 
been stated here, I have not met someone who is on welfare who 
doesn't want to work. I have not met that person. And everyone 
that is in that situation would much rather be working. But the 
way the welfare cystem worko> basically it costs them more to work 
than it does not to work. So that the medical benefits and food 
stamps and all the things that would be available to them are 
gone. 

Iowa is blessed with many resources to work with children. We 
have quite a few day care centers that will help children. We have 
several residential treatment centers that deal with emodonally 
disturbed and delinquent children. And Iowa is also blessed with 
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an excellent educational system. I believe Iowa has the highest lit- 
eracy rate in the country and it really is because there is a commit- 
ment to education. 

With the pressures of dollars over the last few years, (education) 
that was even wavering and I believe that the state has made an- 
other commitment to insure that that does not waiver. However 
the whole human need package is being effected at a state level 
and that basically Human needs have been put off for another 
year. It appears, now in Iowa the struggle of what should poor 
people get is still a problem for us. 

In conclusion, I would just like to say that I believe that we are 
becommg more and more comfortable with sharing problems and 
naring our fears. I would also like to say that because of that, we 
at Boys and Girls Home and Family services, because we are a 
treatment agency, are seeing more and more abuse cases come 
across and we really are seeing that because those abuse cases are 
arismg because families are under more pressure, constant pres- 
sure, either because no one is working or because people— families 
are forced to split apart because in order to gain AFDC monev 
And so that many of the pressures that we see and many of the 
abuse cases that we see really have an underlying current of pres- 
sures that are economically based. Coupled with changing families 

well as the changing roles of family members, that increases 
those pressures for those parents as well the children. 

Basically we in the State and the community of Sioux City strug- 
gle with budget cuts and the need for ser\ace. It seems as those dol- 
lars decrease, there's a greater need for services. And that we feel 
a strong need m our community to continue to hold on to those val- 
uable traditions of family as important and children as important. 

ihe heartland of our nation is still strong, I believe. I believe 
that Iowa IS still very strong in those beliefs. And that the values 
that we hold dear still exist. But without continued support, those 
values will be jeopardized. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Robert Sheehan follows:] 
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P*tEPMiED Statement of Robert Sheehan, PRESiDEiiT and Chief Executive 
Ofhcer. Boys and Girls Home and Family Services. Sioiix City. TA 

I would like to tliank the committee for having me testify this 
morning. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to share ray vievs 
on the state of children and families as it particularly 
pertains to the Midwest, and even more particularly to the Sioux 
City Committee. Sioux City is in the Northwest corner of the 
State of Iowa and is strategically located in the heartland of 
this country. When one thinks of the entire United States, Iowa 
conjures up visions of wholesoneness, visions of families as 
an important value, visions of children as still important, and an 
emphasis on traditional values that many other states are not 
experiencing at this time. 

The struggle I had in preparing this testimony, is that 
relatively speaking, Iowa is in better shape regarding 
traditions and values than many states at this point in time. 
The fact remains that even Iowa is becoming tainted with the 
pressures of our culture, and those pressures are felt because of 
a variety of factors. Drugs, divorce, single families, 
homeless familes and children, and cin increase in poverty are 
all pressures that are affecting and changing families as we 
have traditionally known them. 

I think the best place for me to begin is to talk a bit about 
where families are at in Iowa. The stresses on the 
economy, particularly from the agricultural community, affects 
the entire economic picture. As in the rest of the country, 
Iowa's ecomonic picture is somewhat bleak. This has 
indeed affected many of its social programs which many lowans 
have depended upon for several years. This is aggravated even 
more by the fact that those members of the Iowa communuty, 
particularly our farmers, and small town communities in Iowa are 
using more of those state resources that traditionally they have 
never used. For example, we see a greater influx in food stamp 
programs and a greater influx in the use of community mental 
health centers and social service agencies. Because of many 
farm forclosures, many large communities within the state have 
been affected. I do no^ want to paint a completely bleak 
picture, but in relation to the rest of the country, it is ray 
belief that there is a strong traditional value and that 
there is a strong sense of family. My fear at this time, is that 
these pressures are starting to eat away at the edges of those 
very values. ^ 

Probably the greatest pressure within the state falls on its 
children and single parents, particularly those women who are 
single parents. Because of the economic problem within the 
state, there are not oS many jobs available, particularly for 
those single parent households, and so conr^quently many those 
single parent families are forced more and .nore into the y*3lfare 
roles. As a matter of fact, for many cf those women it is not 
an incentive at all to work. The welfare system has been 
developed, and it is now a greater, incertive i.ot to work than it 
is to work. Iowa still holds a strong work eti?ic, although I see 
that this is also eroding over time. However, m comparison to 
many of ^ile other states, the work ethic in Iowa is still 
strong, and therefore it is difficult for many of these welfare 
families to stay on welfare. The "Catch 22" situation is 
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if they do work, they will literally starve to death and not be 
eligible for any medical services once off the welfare role. 
At this time, several children are suffering as a result of 
these pressures. Many of these children are in institutions, 
which there are a number of in the state. The differences from 
other states is that the institutions deal with a relatively 
small number of children. 

Iowa is blessed with many resources who work with children. 
Iowa is also blessed with an excellent educational system. The 
problem with all resources however, is that they never seem to 
be able to fill the void needy people are experiencing. 
Although I am not certain of the need in other states, I am 
painfully aware of the mounting abuse cases that we as an agency 
in Sioux City, Iowa are dealing with. Physical abuse has been 
on an upswing, but the greateset upswing we have seen within 
Iowa communities is the area of sexual abuse. Our local 
Department of Human Services has a founded rate of 50% of the 
cases they are investigating. That means* that about 135 
children have been involved in founded abuse cases in the Sioux 
City Community in the past three- months. This is a great change 
from several years ago. These changes however, are not a 
reflection of a new problem, but rather they represent a better 
system of identifying problemtj and the fact that people are 
becoming more comfortable with dealing with their problems. 

In conclusion, we as a socity have become more and more 
comfortable with ssharing our problems, sharing our fears, 
and struggling with our traditions and values. This has created 
and continues to create more and more demands for some type of 
counseling and therapy interaction. This, coupled with changing 
families, as well as changing roles for family members, has 
increased pressures for parents as well as children. While all 
of these pressures mount, federal and state legislators 
stuggle to reduce spending. Many of those reductions are made at 
the social program level. 

We in the State of Iowa, and in the community of Sioux 
City, struggle with budget cuts, the need for service, 
the need for intervention in families to keep them strong, end the 
need for intervention to hold on to those traditional values 
that are the core of our nation's strength, it is our hope that 
this committee continue to find resources for the citizens of 
our nation The Heartland of our nation is still strong, and 
the values we hold dear, still exist, but without continued 
support those values could be jeopardised. 

Submitted by: 

Robert P. Sheehan, 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Boys and Girls Home and Family Services 
2601 Douglas Street 
Sioux City, lA 51104 
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Chairman Miller. Mrs. Costen-Bojxie? 

STATEMENT OF CHENAY COSTEN-BOYCE, ADVISORY BOARD 
MEMBER, RURAL DAY CARE ASSOCIATION OF NORTHEAST 
NORTH CAROLINA, INC.; AND MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CENTER, INC., SUNBURY, NC 

Ms. CosTEN-BoYCE. Thank you. My name is Chenay Costen-Boyce 
and Fm from Sunbury, North Carolina. That's in the northeastern 
part of North Carolina. The reason I say northeastern part of 
North Carolina because it's much different than the middle pari of 
the state where Raleigh, Durham, Winston Salem and Charlotte 
are located. 

I think everything's been said and I'm the last one and I guess 
I'll be repeating, but I would like to say that I have tht experience 
from working with families and children in poverty through the 
day care center. And I know that day care programs ha 3 proved 
to help children m the begiiming but they're only a Baiid-Aid be- 
cause if we don't help the femilies and just help the children in the 
beginning, then we're really not helping the children because also 
facts show that children start to lose those gains aroimd 6th, 7th 
and 8th grade. And a lot of time is lost because the parent can't 
assist them with some of the homework that they're doing and 
they're living in poverty because the parents themselves are not 
educated. And education is way out of poverty. 

In North Carolina we have 1,774,000 children. 303,000 live in 
poverty, 18.5 percent. In northeastern North Carolina we have 
112,000 children, 32,000 live in poverty, 28.8 percent. 

From my experience of working with children and families I can 
clearly see that education is a clear part of the problem. Families 
who are poorly educated and have unskilled jobs make very low 
wages. A lot of people who are imeducated and have low skills 
make no wages because they are locked into this. They have no em- 
ployment options. 

A parent or families in care of children living in poverty must be 
equipped with the needs and meet the needs of their families. If 
they don't help their children, they have to help themselves. That's 
the only way. 

In North Carolina only 36 percent of the people eligible for gov- 
ernment benefits receive government benefits. So we can't say that 
the government is not giving enough, because to some people the 
government is not giving anything. And some of the reasons are be- 
cause of the educational level. You can go in for a service, but if 
you can't interpret the polipy, you can't read the application and 
someone looks at you as if you should b^ able to do it and gives you 
a pencil and tells you go sit out there, then a lot of times they just 
keep going and they don't ask for the little bit that they can get 
because of intimidation. 

In northeastern North Carolina families that are living in pover- 
ty are working families also because most of the jobs in northeast- 
em North Carolina perpetuate poverty such as textile workers, do- 
mestic jobs, farm workers and child care workers. 

Child care workers are one of the lowest paid workers there are. 
Woman working in the day care center taking care of children can 
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go down to the social service office and get subsidy benefits for 
themselves. Child care workers subsidize America's economy and 
yet still they cant have enough money to take care of their own 
children. 

^ There's a lady living in northeastern North Carolina that was 
interviewed through the Coalition on Human Need^ out of Wash- 
mgton, DC m a rural day care association. She said for over 50 
years she s been working for them and now she currently makes 
?5U a week and a ham every Christmas. And tell me how she can 
get out of poverty. 

Chad care workers again, as I said, make some of the lowest 
w^es m the nation but yet and still it's a job of dignity and they 
enjoy it because they love children and they subsidize parents be- 
cause they love to work longer hours, wait for parents to come 
^rJn_P^f M*?.^^^® shopping or going wherever they want to 
go. The child is the last person that's picked up. 

Farai workers. Farmers in northeastern Noith Carolina and all 
over North Carolina and all over America are losing their lands. 
My father is a farmer and I grew up picking cotton and working 
and puUmg out weeds and I knew that he owned a 160 acres of 
land and he had a loan with Farmers Home Administration and I 
knev." that if something wasn't going to be done, that my father 
was gomg to lose his land. And he bought all of this land for his 
chUdren. He has three sons that he thought was going to grow up 
to be farmers and he sent me to college to get a business degree so 
1 could keep the books and my brothers don't want to farm. And 
he s tired of farming and he raised com and it doesn't mean one 
thing if he had 19,000 bushels of corn if he didn't show it on paper. 
It doesn t matter if you grew the com. It's got to show on paper 
and that worries him to death. It's stress. And who does he call, he 
called me. But we got out of our losing our land through one of 
the— well, President Reagan, he signed over the Chapter 12 for 
banloiiptcy for farmers. Well, I can appreciate that, but without a 
lot of— without my education, that wouldn't have helped my father. 

Famihes living m poverty can be changed if there's appropriate 
education, trammg and technical assistance. There is a system that 
is already m place, the public school system. Money is poured into 
the public school system year in and year out but drop out rates 
are soanng higher. The system in place c. i be used to educate the 
tamUies ot the children along with the children and then the fami- 
nes and the cnildren can be partners in education. 

To survive in northeastem North Carolina or Washington, DC 
one must be equipped with the necessary skills to meet their need?. 
For a comparison, in Dare County, North Carolina— for those of 
you that do not know about Dare County, it's where the Wright 
brothers they flew the first plane. Manteo and Ocean Beach. The 
total population is 13,377. And the total in labor force is 9,530. 
^7^6 North Hampton County where the population is 22,587 and 
only 7,016 is m the labor force. One of the reasons that these facts 
show IS because of education. In Dare County only 9.8 percent of 
tho adults age 25 and over with less than a 8th grade education, 
unlike North Hampton County that has a high i*ate of 32.8 percent 
of the people without less than an 8th grade education. And in 
Dare County 64.7 percent of adults age 25 and over have finished 
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high school unlike North Hampton County where only 36.1 percent 
of the people finish high school. 

This result meaning that in Dare County 71 percent of the 
people are in the labor force and in North Hampton County only 
28 percent of the people are in the labor force. So that showed that 
education is one of the answers. 

There have been some economic initiatives in North Carolina. 
One being the Rural Day Care Association of Northeastern North 
Carolina. In 1977 there were four day care centers in northeastern 
North Carolina. Today we have over 50 day care centers from the 
support of Rural Day Care Association. Not only do we just provide 
a place for day care services so that parents can go to work, but we 
had job creation because we had women with no skills that come 
into the day care center. With their appropriate training they are 
now teachers, directors and have moved on to other management 
positions in other businesses.' 

We have the Rural Economic Development Center that was cre- 
ated for job creation and technical assistance for economic ventures 
and just if a person that has a problem in North Carolina, if they 
have a problem, there's a number they can call and if the answer 
is not in their office, their office is responsible for calling around 
until they find the answer for that person. 

We have a housing assistance program. And not today have I 
heard one person say of home ownership. I think people are tired 
of renting and liviri^ in apartments and being warehoused. People 
want their own yard, their own land and their own trees. A person 
came into the housing assistance service, he said, "Can you build 
mc a 10 by 10 house?" He said, "All I need is a bedroom and a 
kitchen.** I said, "Well, sir, how much money can you afford to 
pay?" He said, '$200 a month." Well, we built him a living room, a 
bathroom, a kitchen and two bedrooms for $200 a month because 
that's all he could afford. And the land is his when he finishes 
paying for it and he owns his house. It's brick with cement walk 
and cement drive just for $200 a month. 

So again I say, that education, training and technical assistance 
is a way out of poverty. There's a lot of resources out there for 
people, but if you don't know about them, they're not worth any- 
thing. 

And I thank you. 

Chairman Mili»er Thank you. 

pPrepared statement of Chenay Costen-Boyce follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Chenay Costen-Boyce, Rural Economic Development 
Center. Inc.. Sunbury. NC 

CHILD POVERTY IN NORTHEASTERN NORTH CAROLIHA 



Poverty remains the worst encmv of a growing number of children and faailies 

in Northeastern North Carolina. Too often, poverty dininishes the hopes of 

thousands of children for the opportunity to achieve their best potential as 

free, independent, and coapetent human beings. Many poor faoilies are not even 

aware of the synptoms of poverty • . 

' *^ puvciLy^ Because it la a continuous fight to survive 

to oblce ends meet, poverty is a way of life. Getting ahead in life, in aany 

cases, is not imaginable for so cany poor families, yet. there has always b».en 

a strong hope for their children. 



* AMERICA Has over 62.000.000 Children 

13.000.000 (212) Live in Poverty 

* NORTH CAROLINA Has over 1.774.415 Children — 

303.418 (18. 5Z) Live in Poverty 

* NORTHEASTERN NORTH CAROLINA Has 112.375 Children — 

32.075 (28. 8Z) Live in Poverty 

With millions of children living in poverty, it is certain, that children 
should not be blamed for their economic conditions. While there are many 
uncertainties about why so many families live in poverty, facts show that 
poorly educated families make very poor wages. It is time for Northeastern 
North Carolina to better educate the families of children, so that they will 
be equipped with the necessary skills to meet the demanding needs of their 
'•m children. 
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Poverty is linked to illiteracy. As long as the poorly educated faraiUes 
in Northeastern North Cat«>lina continue to have babies, poverty will continue 
to grow. Poorly educated families have liiaited skills and are locked into 
little or no income. Northeastern North Carolina counties make continuous 
efforts to recruit high-tech industries into our region, so that more jobs 
can be created to get families out of poverty. Recruitment efforts most 
often fail for nui erous reasons, one of which is the education level of 
the potential employees. High-tech industries seen not to be interested in 
areas where over 32.5% of the adult population, age 25 and over have less 
than a 8th grade education. 



Tn Northeastern North Carolina, the majority of employment opportunities 
held by families living in poverty, perpetuate poverty. For instance. 
T extile Factori es provide poor vages , no benefits, and no stability. Eight 
textile factories have closed since 1980, leaving over 800 poorly paid families 
with very few economic opportunities. 



Domestic Jobs often do not permit participation by women in the social 
security system, which means absolutely no long term financial security. 
Domestic Jobs contributes to low sclf-estcen and a token in compensation. 



Farm Work requires very limited skills and prohibits many workers from earning a 
decent income. Weather plays a factor against economic opportunities. North- 
eastern North Carolina farm crisis has left hundreds of farmworkers without 



A poor lady interviewed in Northeast rn 
North Carolina said, "Mostly I can*t find 
anything I,m qualified for, or if I find something 
I'm too far away from it... More schooling, that would 
help!" 



Another poor woman living in Northeastern North 
Carolina said,."l*vc been in sewing factories for 
20 years and they either close down or lay you off, so 
I decided to get some education'* 



A 73 year old poor woman in Northeastern North 
Carolina said, "l*vc been working for the Madame 
over 50 years, I get $50.00 a week and a Ham^ 
every Christmas." 
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any forxn of exuployoent or incone. The limited skills possessed by fanners 
do not allow them many other employment options. Children of displaced 
farmworkers suffer greatly because of two reasons: (1) economic status of 
their families and (2) poor educational status. Unless workers are re-trained, 
families and children will continue to live at the poverty level. Farm workers 
betveen the ages of AO to 70 years have worked on the farm all their life 
and know very little abcut other trades. People of this generation left school 
before the tenth grade. The success of the farm today depends on above 
average reading and math skills. 



A man living in Northeastern North Carolina said, 
"When I got old enough to work, my Daddy needed my 
help on the farm, I quit school and went to work with 
him. We earned enough to keep a roof over our heads and 
eat. I wish I had of stayed in school. Today, I have 
80 little learning." 



Workers of Pre-School Programs have subsidized the programs since their 
existence, by working for poor wages. In Northeastern North Csrolir.s, the 
majority of women are forced into day care centers. Head Start center, and 
other pre-school employment opportunities, because it is the only work available. 
While these jobs off^r 9ome dignity, they keep women dependent. The pre-school 
prosrams have created another class of low paid workers. Many women working 
in these programs are eligible for public subsidies . These jobs support the 
economy of America but have proved to be dead end jobs, that lock many women 
into poverty. Most women working in pre-school programs are paid poorly, 
have little or no benefits, and work extremely long hours. While their respon- 
sibility is to care for children, many off their own children live day-to-day 
in poverty stricken situations. Better training options are needed for pre- 
school workers so that they can move into other educational job opportunities. 
Pre-school workers need to earn better wages and need other sufficient benefits 
that would support their families economic status. 



A young lady living in Northeastern North Carolina said, 
"I don*t make much in the day care center, but I love working 
with the children. One day I will have children, and I 
want to learn all 1 can about children while I work in the 
day care center. That way, I can better help my child." 
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Child Poverty in Northeastern North Carolina can be reduced if familes had 
better educational options to neet their own needs. Children living in poverty 
vill grow up in poverty unless the necessary skills arc obtained in a timely 
fashion. Families of children living in poverty need sufficient skills, in 
order that needs of their children can be met. Educational opportunities are 
needed in Northeastern North Carolina, in abuidr.ncc. To achieve financial 
security, one needs to oe equipped with the necessary skills to function 
accordingly. 

Again, Poverty is linked to illiteracy. For comparison, Northampton County 
is located in an isolated pocket of Northeastern North Carolina, with low 
educational achievements, few citizens in the workforce, and many citizens 
living in poverty, children included. Unlike Dare County, a resort area, 
with exceedingly high educational achievements, the majority of citizens 
participating in the workforce, and very few citizens living in poverty. 
For comparision: 



STATISTICS 



DARK COUNTY 



NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 



Total Population 13,377 

Total in Labor Force 9,530 

Labor Force % of Pop. 71% 

Poverty Rate for Pop. 13.1% 

Child Poverty Rate 12.1% 

% Adults age 25 4 over with 9.8% 
less than 8th grade education 

% Adults age 25 4 over 64.7% 
high school graduates 



22,584 
7,610 
34% 
28.4% 
37.9% 
32.5% 

36.1% 
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In Northeastern North Carolina » several economic initiatives have been created. 
Sone include: 



RURAL DAY CARE ASSOCIATIOH OF NORTHEASTERN NORTH CAROLINA, INC. 



^development and inplcnentation of over 50 new day care programs, serving 
over 2,000 children, to support the employment of parents. 

♦public subsidy for day care in region have increased fron about $200,000 to 
$2,5000,000 annually. (An increase of 200 to 1,500 children served annually.) 

♦Head Start services were introduced in 1984, to four previously unserved Counties 
and to date this program has served 7 3D children and their families. 

♦Development and implementation of a program for children and families in 

migrant farm camps in five Northeastern North Carolina counties. Services include: 

day care, transportation, nutrition, and health care. 

♦An important by-product of day care services is the employment opportunities 
created directly. The expansion of day care has in 10 years created about AOO 
new jobs which employ mostly women, many of w»ioia have never before had any kind 
of job. A significant number of these women have risen from relatively unskilled 
positions, in day care to center managers and leaders in the communities. 



RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CENTER, INC. 

♦provide technical assistance to poor citirens of North Carolina in economic 
development ventures. 

♦funded demonstration projects in areas of education, job creation, and 
infrastructure, in order to create economic opportunities. 

♦serves as a clearinghouse of information for businesses and citizens in 
need for economic avenues . 

♦provides the necessary resources to groups or ^ individuals in order to 
stimulate economic development ventures. * 

♦Board of Directors composed from different areas of businesses and organizations, 
to serve as resources for the state citizens. Expertise include: bankers, 
educator, politicians, conaaunity leaders, researchers, and etc. 
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SUMMARY 



The families of children that live in poverty can be assisted by increasing 
their educational levels. Although this is not the only answer, facts show 
that focusing on Families As Educators have prevented many children from having 
to live in poverty as adults. The skills of families must be raised in order 
that they will be equipped to meet the demanding needs of their children. 

Some specific recommendations for citizens of North Carolina are: 



1. To hold public hearings on the topic: 



"Families as Educators' 



2. Special appropriations for Research and Demonstration Projects: 



on "Families as Educators" 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you to all members of the panel. 

Obviously, Ms. Costen-Boyce and Ms. Bush, you both draw the 
same connection here in terms of the utilization of child care in 
helping people stay in the labor market or to get trained. And Ms. 
Bush, you talk about the number of people whom you have on a 
waiting hst, I think around some 300 or so. Is that also true in 
North Carolina? 

Ms. CoSTEN-BoYCE. Yes. We have waiting lists. 

Chairman Miller. You have a waiting list there also. 

Mr. Melmed, it's incredible. You were talking about the anecdot- 
al evidence and I was thinking back, I think it was 1969 when we 
were providing that evidence to tlhe California legislature to try to 
get them to create a state portion of the school lunch program, a 
state match if you will. And it seemed to work and it's incredible 
that you had to go through what you did in 1987 to convince people 
that there were, in fact, hungry children and hungry families in 
Hartford But I really want to thank you for that effort, obviously 
successtul and obviously has garnered some community support, 
which IS something that encourages members of this Committee 
when they see that. 

Mr. Sheehan, one of the interesting things we have done over the 
last couple of decades, I guess, is that people have been able to doc- 
ument What hap|)ens to families in stress and we've watched it now 
m several recessions and we've watched it in the industrial north- 
east and we have watched it in other areas of the country. More 
recently we re watching it in Houston where families are under 
stress m the oil patch, I guess they call it, between Oklahoma and 
lexas where families that never in their life thought they were 
going to be m this situation find themselves in this situation. And 
we see all of those terribly negative indicators that rush right to 
the toretront, child abuse, alcoholism, substance abuse, divorce, 
spousal abuse. AH of those indicators immediately shoot up when 
tamihes are placed under economic stress. And, of course, it cer- 
tainly has been documented in the Midwest during the farm crisis 
where once again, and I think it's very important that policy 
makers understand this, that once again families that never in 
their, wildest dreams thought they were going to be in this situa- 
tion ot losing their farm or their children; that they wouldn't be 
able to work there or they wouldn't be able to maintain the integri- 
ty ot their families or their self-esteem. And clearly you're now suf- 
fering with all of those same indicators and what you're telling us 

A™ ""^^^ ^^^y in the other areas. 

And apparently we haven't learned anything, v;e collectively, 
whether we re local or federal. When you get into these economic 
problems, there s going to be a huge list of casualties as a result. 
And the same story results. Your case load is increasing dramati- 
cally out it almost is without intention. I mean even with the best 
intention, local communities find that their resources are simply 
stripped because of the overwhelming case load. You go from 
where people have suffered the event, a causation, if you will, the 
event ot a loss of job or something to communities where people— I 
guess^it was Ms. Bush. You were describing, what is it? 47 percent 

Ms. Bush. Forty-one percent. 

1G3 
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Chairman Miller. Forty-one percent of the males are unem- 
plo 'ed. This event which Sioux City or other areas may thmk is 
temporary because something is gomg to change in the economy, 
these people have been unemployed for an incredibly long period ot 
time. And that stress is now a permanent part of their life. 

Ms. Bush. But the new poor are having a harder time than the 
ulci lA'^r The ones who sat in judgment on those who couldn t sur- 
vive five years ago are out there with that bunch now and they 
d^^'t— they can't conceive of the kind of paperwork that s required 
)A 9rder to start the paj^rwork to be moved in order to get some 
assistance. 

Chairman Miller. Yes. ^ . 

Ms. Bush. Daily I have 20 to 30 persons who say I can t go oyer 
there to the food stamp place. I just can't let them talk to me like 
that." You know, the oppressed persons are more oppressed now 
than ever. Those persons who are coniing into the neighborhood 
are moving back home after being gone 15 or 20 years. iTiey ye lost 
their home, they've lost their car, they've lost their medical insur- 
ance. In fact, they're just hanging out there with no resources or 
anything to go to. . ^ » 

Chairman Miller. In some ways you're saying that they re more 
disoriented than the others? 

Ms, Bush. Yes, Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Yes, Mr. Sheehan? , 
Mr. Sheehan. I think, and it was mentioned earlier in a couple 
of other panels, that I believe that what we have done in the coun- 
try is we have equated that people who need assistance are not re- 
sponsible. They're not responsible people otherwise they wouldn t 
aeed this service. And what happens then is when the level of serv- 
ice starts to creep into people's lives that they never thought they 
would need that, thats what attacks them. They feel that they 
have become somehow irresponsible because they held on to these 
beliefs or our country holds on to those beliefs. And I think until 
we as a culture can change our way of thinking on that issue, tnis 

will haunt us. . , . ^ » • 

Chairman Miller. You know, one of the things that we re seeing 
now in the national polls is really a dramatic shift in the gublic 
from where they were four or five years ago in terms of recognizing 
the plight of the poor, certainly children and the homeless. And 
one of the analyses of that suggests that over the last eight years 
this has become a shaded experience in America. I remember going 
to Iowa with Congressman Weiss and discussing with- we stopped 
at a number of different farms where maybe 40 or 50 farmers 
would be brought together and trying to show the links between 
urban and rural and discussing^ T think one time Mr. Weiss or 
somebody mentioned, that people in New York were the largest 
single group of food consumers in the nation. Getting that dialogv 3 
going, I'm sure that I still believe that the people m those barns 
and in ono case a gentleman's garage that were listening to us, I 
think thev really thought 'that those people in New York were still 
taking them for a ride. But now I think that they have watched 
theii families and their neighbors share some of this experience 
where you may never have wanted to do it, but you had to sav, 
"Hey, I need f5ome help." I think it's changed our thoughts c little 
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bit, a httle empathy is creeping into this society. At least we're cer- 
temly seeing it m people's attitudes over the l^t yea? or To in that 
discussion And, obviously, I think that's healthy, you know that 
this country doesn't believe that all this problem be^nfan^' ends 
at the New York City limits. That this h^ spilled ofer into all of 
our communities The homeless are as pre^nt in my suburban 
dZw' w?^ ^" the urban Jnters. T?.e nLbers are 

i^',^'^^*®^ present and it's changed. 
Mr. Melmed let me ask you, this business of running out of food 
you say that 93 percent of the recipients testified thft they were 

befoS thfend Sfhe'SSr"^' 

Mr Melmed That is correct, their food stamps did .not last the 
entire month. You'll hear the response to that from U.S.D.A that 
nTin i^P' supposed to last the entiie month. They're sup- 

posed to be a supplement in terms of the family's income. But then 
we found that only 13 percent of the hungry households had the 
resources-to add to their food stamps to purchase food. 

1- ■} Chairman in reference to a remark you made 
earlier, this is taking p ace m a city that supposedly has .made an 
amazing economic renaissance and in a statlthat has the highe^ 

Itlv'^^m^ P«°Pl« t^lk ^^^^ ConnecticufS a 

very affluent stole, yet we have welfare motels in New Haven that 

^^^^^jlF^to the we fare hotels in New York City. It just does not 
get the kind of attention that we would hope it would get 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. ^ 

Mr. Grandy. 

Mr. Grandy, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
hp^Hni from running, back and forth from these two 

thp S 1^ obviously very much on the same subject to 

wher^ ^ ^""^'^^y ^"""^ ""^'"^ I to 

But there was a comment that was made either in this room in 
sS^^Stin.T ^1^?° ^1°"^ here about some date in some stete 
PvnSnf *Sf* the quantity of poor in this area was not 

expanding, the quality, if you can call it that, was in that the 
people who are at the poverty level were being g?^?nd dowi fur- 
ther which leads me to you, Mr. Sheehan. In your experience i 
the President of Boys and Girls H(.me and care%ro^dder?n Sioul 
nl Jc- r" seeing that true m cir area? Are you seeing an ex- 
fhose b pov^ert??' '"'^ P^^'""^ '^'^^^ degradation Jf 

Mr. Sheehan. It's a good question. I think, and I'm going to cop 
out by saying I think I'm seeing both. I think I'm seeing%^ple 
who have never experienced poverty before-my staff that I hire to 
care for einotionally disturbed and delinquent children that work 

I f«milv'twS ^ ^^^'^^^ ^ y«^^ to do it. And if they have 

a family, they're living m poverty. 

«o twtf ^ ^""^ "^^'■^ people *hat are there. And 

so that s a new experience for them. They're surviving. But I also 
tfimk that those, people who are really poor are just getting lost 
^'^^^i T^'^ That Really is t JomiS-tfere^^^ 
irS ^£^*^espair, And we see those people coming in for ccunseliiig 
and they re paying a quarter for a session and they don't need 
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counseling. They need money. I mean it really becomes the issue 
and all I can give them is counseling. 1 can just give them that suf>- 
port and they're paying a quarter an hour to do that. And some- 
times I give them the quarter back. ^ 

The point is that I really think that it is happenmg and we do 
see that. Probably not to the extent that other communities do, but 
we are seeing that happen. . i_ • , 

Mr. Grandy. Well, I bring this up because there is, obviously, 
some pretty good evidence now that the farm economy is turning 
around in Iowa and if you read the Des Moines Register yon'U see 
that per capita income in Iowa grew faster than any state i the 
Union for a couple of quarters last year, and that's all gooa and 
great and a lot of it is Uncle Sam's money, and that's, I supp -^e, 
good for the time being. But, of course, what we are begmnirg > 
be aware of is the disparity between what a farm dollar is versus a 
dollar up and down Main Street, even if that Main Street is in 
Sioux City. And when a business goes out, it doesn t come back as 
fast as a farmer who might have a subsidy payment to tie him 
over. Those dollars are not turning over as much because we re 
taking more land out of production. And the cycle we're creating, I 
think, is to kind of, in a sense, isolate the farmer from the commu- 
nity, which iR aggregated by the fact of diminished heaHh care, by 
the fact of the individual personal pride that you've uncovered, as I 
have, in many of these folks that will not ask for food stamps, or 
that will not go for health care because they can't afford it. 

I want to get back into your purview and talk a little bit about 
one particular instance that you talk about, and that is the in- 
creased instance of child abuse. Now, we've heard some testimony 
here about abuse being related to an unattended child and then, of 
course, the attendant problems with that, divorce and homeless- 
ness, drugs. What are the sources of that abuse that you can tell, 
that you perceive in a community which, when you conuder the 
greater Sioux land area, is a 120,000, Not very big. What arr you 
seeing there thai perhaps relates to Mr. Melmed's experience? 

Mr. Sheehan. Well, I think it starts with first two adults who 
are married who have an idea that this is how a family is supposed 
to be. And we still sort of think that it's supposed to be like the 
Cleavers. So, I meaii, we start with that premise. 

Mr. Grandy. The Cleavers, of course, received a tremendous sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. Sheehan, What happens then is that things stand the tradi- 
tional way where the man would go out and work and the woman 
stay home. That's lost right away because there aren't too many 
people who can do that. So you start with at least both people 
working, which is not— I think people are getting used to that. 

But then what happens is that someone loses their job or— and it 
it's particularly the male who tends to be the abuser most often, 
that male loses their job. They start staying home, they start to 
feel lousy about themselves because they can t work. So they start 
to drink to cover up the feeling they're lousy because they can t 
work. And then they don't get anything done in the house. The 
wife may come home at that point in time. The kids may come 
home after school. They have reeds. They're also worned about 
their father. And so they start to act out in some way and its 
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easier for the father for him to just abuse that child because he's so 
consumed with himself, so consumed with his own problems and so 
beaten down himself that he's certainly not able to meet the needs 
of his family at that point in time. T}ieir emotional needs, not the 
physical needs. Even their emotional needs. And so consequently, 
he abi^ses them and then feels lousy about that, drinks some more 
and abuses them again. 

I mean it's a vicious cycle that seems to happen in many of these 
families. So that's— that s how the pressure on the family will often 
times force this whole abuse cycle to happen. 

Mr. Grandy. Okay. That's obviously a strong generality and an 
accurate one. Let's talk a little bit about some of the specifics of 
this particular lifestyle. Hunger: what are you seeing in Sioux 
City? Is it on the upswing? I have visited some cf the Sioux City 
community schools, I've seen some of their breakfast programs, 
some of their lunch programs. I might mention parenthetically to 
you, Ms. Bush, that I have seen in place in Sioux City the emergen- 
cy food nutrition education program, administered from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to advise people how to use their surplus 
commodities for the best nutritional value. That may not be in 
your area or perhaps it's not operating well. 

Ms. Bush. You have to have transportation to get to any pro- 
gram. That is a stop gap with most of the people. 

We have pantries set up. We have the cheese and butter given 
out. But we don't have anyone to meet those persons who are 
locked into a neighborhood where the program is on the other side 
of town. 

Mr. Grandy. But when you go to pick up a check from the gov- 
ernment, a benefit of some sort, there is no coordination of educa- 
tion in other words? 

Ms. Bush. No. My checks are mailed in from Austin for the 
USDA programs I work with. We go— my cook goes into training 
every 3 months in order i ceach how to feed those children within 
the program. But it still doesn't give the bulk of the neighborhood 
any type of training on how to use it. And most people just don't 
know how to cook cheese and butter. 

Mr. Grandy. So in other words 

Mr. Melmeo. Mr. Grandy, in our study we found> and it's hard 
data, that the low income households are much better shoppers 
and they're much better at preparing their food than upper and 
middle income people. They don t buy a lot of the junk that upper 
middle income people buy. 

Another pomt, when you look at how the food stamp benefit 
levels are designed, USDA assumes in it's Thrifty Food Plan that a 
low income family can buy 18 sides of beef, put it in a big freezer 
and benefit from huge economies of scale that hf.ve no basis for re- 
ality for a poor family. 

And then, of course, to assume that education is the answer, I 
think, is v/rong. And to assu.ne that the cheese program is the 
answer is wrong. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, I don't think anybody is implying that the 
surplus program is the ansv/er to our problems. 

Mr. Melmed. And I wasn't implyinc that you were implying 
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Mr. Grandy. The important point, I think, to be made here is 
the necessity of coordination among bureaucracies and governmen- 
tal departments. . 

I have noticed this even when I ve toured around Sioux City is 
that because the community is a little smaller, the EFNEP pro- 
gram is getting out to people because they can send p jple out to 
train. But, unfortunately, in a larger community, that's informa- 
tion that may be lost in the pipeline somewhere I would assume. 

Mr. Melmed. But there's also a cost to that, too, and I think 
we've got to be very careful. My organization works very carefuily 
trying to encourage the state to coordinate better because God 
knows there's a lot of waste at the State and local level. But we 
also have to recognize that if you want to put systems in place to 
handle that coordination, those systems are going to cost money 
and thos^ are the first things to go in times of tight budgets be- 
cause people don't understand the need for them. 

Mr. Grandy. I want to ask one more thing ^specifically and 1 11 
start with you, Mr. Sheehan. 

Again, getting back to day care, you aliuded to the fact that we 
have a fairly good day care system, but the demand is increasing, is 
it not? We re seeing the same thing in smaller communities— half 
the size of Sioux City. i , x> u 

Mr. Sheehan. The demand is on the increase and what s hap- 
. ptned is that low cost day care for those families is not on the in- 
* crease. There is a tremendous demand for low cost day care. 

There is adequate day care around if you can afford it. But for 
those single mothers who are on minimum wage, they'll pay more 
for day care than they'll get. 

Mr. Grandy. Is it predominately a problem for children ages one 
through five, the preschoolers, or is it more of a latch-key problem? 

Mr. Sheehan. Well, I believe the Sioux City schools have begun 
the process of developmg some kind of programs for their own 
schools 

Mr. Grandy. You have the girls clubs in some of the 

Mr. Sheehan. Right. So it is mostly the preschool kids that we're 
talking about at this point. 

Mr. Grandy. Could you just in closing give us a little idea ot 
what you do in Sioux City? It might be helpful for this committee 
to talk a little bit about what the Boys and Girls Home used to be 
and what it's become now that it's in the family service. 

Mr. SHEHHAI4. All right. Well, we've been in the community for 
96 years. We started as an orphanage back in 1894 and through the 
years our mission has changed so that today we are an agency 
which provides residential treatment services for adolescent chil- 
dren ages 13 to 17, for 41 children. And we also provide outpatient 
treatment for the community. 

Basically our mission is to keep families together and even those 
families where children are removed from their home, who go into 
residential t.-eatment our goal is always to get that kid back into 
that family so that we are always trying to work on the strength to 
keep families together in all the counseling that we do. 

Mr. Grandy. And do you have a waiting list? 

Mr. Sheei'^an. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you happen to know how long that one is? 
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Mr. Sheehan. It's four months now. 

} ^ \r^^^ '"^^ Po^"^' is made, Mr. Chairman, 
you don t have to hve m Houston or New Haven to have the same 
kind of problems. 

Chairman. Miller. You're right. 

Mr. Grandy. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman. Miller. Well, thank you very much for your help and 
tor the submission of your evidence to the Committer I think it's 
gomg to be veiy, very helpful to us in the upcoming budget debates 
^^j^ensumg debates in the Congress. And I appreciate it very 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:13 p.m. the committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening STAT«asr.TOF Hon. GEonas C. Woutisv, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of New York 

4r. Chairaao, I coooend you for holding this hearing on Children in Poverty. 
Children in poverty often becotoe h05>eles8 children, mentally ill children, 
uneducated and unemployed children. It is not uncon«on to learn that the«e 
children cotce froa background of parents and grandparents in poverty and the 
vicious cycle carries on for several generations. 

Yes, we do have several programs to address the needs of these children, but they 
need more than money to break the cycle. They need role models, and associations 
with people who can help them to have a better self esteem, and help them to set 
reasonable goals for themselves. If the typical family structure is not in 
place, there are many teachers and programs like Foster Grandparents ano Big 
Brothers to "adopt" these children at a young age. 

Latch-key kidt , those who return home from school to an empty house for several 
hours each day also need attention. Their parents and/or guardians are ouc in 
the workplace making enough money for .food and basic necessities and cannot 
afford to pay for child cave. These children need our help too. 

Mr. Chairman, ve have a lot to learn today. The questions remain difficult - the 
answers are not simple. However, this committee was designed So study these very 
problems, and I look forward to hearing from the expert witnesses here today. 
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9 March 1988 



The Honorable George Miller 
Chairman 

Select Cooaittee on Children, Youth and 

Families 
Rood H-2 

House Annex 2, Washington, d.C. 20515 
Dear Ccngressnan Miller: 

The Appalachian Center of the University Kentucky conducts research and 
P^^Prn VT^r ^""^ ^^""^^ throughout the Appalachian region anc* especially in 
eastern Kentucky. . .e of our rwst important activities is tc produce 
statistical reports which examine various socio-economic issues of concern m 
mountain communities. 

During the past three years, we have produed five such reports and much of 
the material in them is germane co the issues which your committee is 
currently exploring. I believe the committee already has copies of those 
reports but, to make the material more easily accesxble to committee members, 
I have attached a list of those findings which we feel are most salient to 
your hearings. 

In addition to producing statistical reports, a great portion of the work we 
do here is serx-ice related. That is, we attempt to li^ the resources of the 
university with the needs of people in the Appalachian region. This means 
that we spend a lot time with students, teachers, community leaders, and 
health care providers. From them we hear that side of poverty that statistics 
cannot tell. 

For exaiuple, I have been with teachers who wept because they had students who 
were eager to learn but who could not afford the most basic tools of education 
such as books and paper. ITiese teachers work in school systems that are so 
poor that eey do not have libraries. When these came students live in 
counties where there is little or no hope for employment after graduation, is 
It any wonder that 50% of them drop out of high school. 

While doing research for a report on heAith care, several physicians in the 
region reported extremely high .atec of depression m children. One said it 
was the single biggest problem she saw in school-agsd children, she and other 
health care workers believe that this depression is a result of poverty, b-.ch 
u^e'^p^ojme'nl''^^^^ '"^'^ disfunction that often accompani^ poverty and 
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Since we have become aware of the extent of this problem, we have begun 
working with the Child and Adolescent Service System Program, a federally* 
funded progran which has done a great deal of work in the eastern portion of 
Kentucky. Their studies also indicate a link between poverty and the 
develo{«^nt of emotional problems* Still another problem which shows up m 
CASSP's research as well as ours is the extreme shortage of cocuaunity-based 
cental health care workers in our region. (Our statistics show one mental 
health care worker for approximately 14,000 people m eastern Kentucky 
compared with one for approximately 3,000 in the balance of the state.) This, 
combined with the stigma that still attaches to mental health care in the 
mountains, leads to situations m which children often go untreated m the 
early stages of emotional problems, their conditions worsen, and they have to 
be placed in institutional settings far away from their homes and famili'^s. 
We feel C*»SSP is beginning to address some of this need and could serve as a 
model for other programs. I eua enclosing a brief sumanary of some of their 
programs. 

Finally teenage pregnancy rates m easterrTKentucky are one and one-half to 
two times the national average. They are almost identical, in fact, to rates 
for inner city black teenagers. These two groups are highly disparate both 
environmentally and culturally. We believe this strongly suggests that the 
root causes of this problem, which affects both the newborn children and the 
children who are having them, are economic rather than racial or cultural. 

We are so pleased that your conaaittec is addressing this tragic proble^a. If 
we can be of any further assistance, please don't hesitate to call on us. 




Sincerely, 



"Jane W. Bagby 
Assistant Director 
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•*Rcccnt Mental Health Initiatives for Kentucky's 
Appalachian Children and Families" 



In the summer of 1985 Kentucky's Department for Mental H alth and Mental 
Retardation Services (DMHMRS) received a federal grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) entitled the Child and Adolticent Service System Program 
(CAS5P). As part of its overall change to assist the state in improving services for 
children with emotional problems, Kentucky's CASSP has focused much of its energies and 
resources on black and Appalachian children and families. A recent statewide needs 
assessment conducted by CASSP and DMHMRS personnel supported the notion that 
specific environmental factors in the Appalachian region (including a severe shortage of 
community based mental health services) place children and youth at high risk of 
developing emotional problems. In response to these identified needs Kentucky's CASSP 
and DMHMRS have initiated several services and activities designed to vipport 
Appalachian children and families. Also Kentucky's CASSP is collaborating with 
representatives from the University of Kentucky's Appalachian Center, CASSP personnel 
from other Appalachian states and representatives from NIMH in an effort to establish an 
ongoing multi-state focus on the mental health nteds of Appalachian children and 
families. The following is a brief summary of some '^f these recent Appalachian 
initiatives: 



The DMHMRS is in the second year of funding eight new children's mental 
health projects through Eastern Kentucky Community Mental Health Centers 
(CMHC). All of these projects include a high level of interagency collaboration 
between the CMHC and other children's agencies such as the schools. 
Department of Social Services and juvenile courts. One of these state-funded 
projects uses the "Homebuilders" model to provide intensive m-home services 
to families who have a children at risk of being placed m a psychiatr c 
institution. 

CASSP and the DMHMRS collaborated with representatives from an Eastern 
Kentucky CMHC to receive $75,000 of federal monies from NIMH to fund a 
second home-based services project for children at risk of out-of-home 
placement. 

Staff of one recently-funded Appalachian children's project received a 
$120,000 federal grant to provide respite and crisis nurseries services for 
Eastern Kentucky children and families who because ^buse, neglect or other 
factors are identified as high risk for developing emotix .* problems. 

Kentucky's CASSP allocated funds to seven Eastern Kentucky CMHCs to 
develop support services for parents of children with emotional problems. 

In collaboration with the University of Kentucky's Appalachian Center and 
other child-serving agencies, Kentucky's CASSP and DMHMRS sponsored a two 
day conference on the mental health needs of Appalachian children and 
families (brochure enclosed). 

Kentucky's CASSP is providing financial support and technical assistance for 
an upcoming conference on "Health Services In Appalachia" sponsored by the 
University of Kentucky's Appalachian Center. 



For more information on these and other Appalachian mental health initiatives 
please contact Dill Scott at 502-56^-7610. 
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From: "Dropout and Functional Illiteracy Rates m Central Appalachia." The 
Appalachian Center, March 1985 

1. There is a direct correlation between poverty and dropout rates. That is, 
the poorest counties have the highest dropout rates. 

2. Areas with high poverty rates fail to exhibit the tradtional link between 
educati i and social advancement. 

3. The dropout problem m central Appalachia is both the cause and effect of 
poverty, unemployment, and delinquency. 



From: "The Status of Health Care m Appalachian Kentucky." The Appalachian 
Center, July, 1986 

I. Rising economic problems m the region may be contributing to poor health 



care. 



2. Federal cutbacks m health programs during the past several years also 
seem to play a role m decreased health status among Appalachian Kentuckians. 

3. Infant mortality rit*^s m the area continue to be higher than the national 
average and Actually ro^^ in 1983 and 84. 

4. A large nuiaber of women living m poverty fail to seek pre-natal care. 



From: "Povorty m Appalachia" The Appalachian Center, March 1987 

1, Children living m poverty remain dependent on their families and benefit 
only indirectly from public programs. 

2. 28.6% of Central Appalachian children were poor, compared to 16% 
nationally. (These figures are from 1980 data, we believe current figures a: 
significantly higher.) 
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Prepared Statement of Terry Lynn Free, Head Start/ECEAP. Bellingham, WA 

In this day of world-wide crises, nany issues are being 
addressed: War and Peace, Economic turmoil , Deficits, Tax 
Reforn, Defense spending, International Affairs. Peace Affairs, 
the Iran-Contra affair. AIDS, HUNGER, Water shortages. Un- 
employment, Plane crashes, HOSTAGES, Foreign Policy. Domestic 
issues. Families in transition. Social Services, the system ... 



But, one issue which so many times gets overlooked is 
the children. 



In the foundation of our country, the men who wrote the 
constitution oi the United States, recognized the importance 
of the children. Part of the Preamble refers specifically to 
the children: "We the People of the United Stttes, in order 
to... secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and OUR 
POSTERITY do ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States ot America." The children ARE our "posterity". 
They are part of the reason for the formation of our nation. 
But, somehow, they have been lost in 'he shuffle, the family, 
the separation, the divorce, the bureaucracy, the systems, the 
society . 

NOW we need to get back to the blessings of liberty — 
and to our children. And, especially to the needs of our child- 
ren who are living without their basic needs being met, or, 
with their needs being met inadequately. 

Many of therse children are living in homes with over- 
worked. overstres«;ed, underpaid parents— those who are lucky 
enough to still have two parents living with them. Those who 
live with only ONE overstressed parent, have even a rougher 
time-- and fewer alternatives for support when they need it. 
These are parent (s). who are unable to stay home and care 
fox a child who gets sick because they need the money and he 
or she MUST work and who are unable to pay for a childcare 
facility that takes sick children because they make barely 
enough to meet their basic needs each month— if that. 
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These are parents who are barely able to cover their ex- 
penses and certainly cannot afford to pay for ^extras* for 
their children. And sonetiraes. unfx>rtunately, there are parents 
who do not place childrens needs as a high priority- such as, 
those who abuse the systen and utilize their welfare check, 
for example, to go out and have a good tine instead of buying 
their children clothes or shoes. 

And it is the children who get lost in the shuffle, in 
the paperwork, in the bureaucracy... The children, who are 
unable to even ASSESS their own needs, nuch less to express 
themsele ves . 

These are children who art dropped frora the WIC program 
at an early age, che children who never benefit fron the child 
support, the children who never receive the child support, 
the children who are not properly nourished because the par- 
ent (s) are not well enough educated to supply nutritiou.s 
neals. 

And the system perpetuates these injustices— with tax 
dollars. With the money that could be better spent in local 
areas actual.; doing some good, rather than buying paper aiid 
jobs for bureaucrats who nust 'follow the rules'— doing what 
amounts to literally tons of paperwork. And. often, the welfare 
of the children is not even considered. 

When was the last time you heard a social worker on a 
welfare case, ask about the welfare of the children, or the 
Judge in the case of custodial parents trying to collect 
child support that is past due? Probably never. What these 
people are doing is their jobs— with everyone's money! And 
their jobs are to see that the system is followed and that 
the process is adhered to correctly. Their job is NOT to be 
sympathetic toward the children, although MOST are in these 
kinds of jobs because this is why they entered this field. 
But, they too. are products of the system. And the snowball 
grows... More paperwork, more meetings, more policies, more 
bureaucracy. And less help for the actual problems. 

And, still, we have the children, the children who are 
not getting their needs met, the children who do not even 
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understand chat they are not gcttin iteed^ and who 

are unable to say so if they do, the . who would be 
ignored if they choose to speak up becou5«.s after alX, "they 



are only children." 

Only children. Only children v.*Jo vilx not reach their 
full potentials because they cannot even get pASt the first 
level in the '.riangle of hierarchical need^. OnJy children 
who nay not be able to think t.learli b«c'4use they do not have 
the proper nutrition. Only chi3ldren who live .with such suffer- 
ing that they will never outgrow it. 

These are only children who coul'j be helpetS with a little 
more planning and organization, and n little less paperwork 
and bureaucracy. Children who could benefiC Cron a society 
which places a high priority on each person getting what they 
need to neet basic needs and learning to help thenselves. 
Ch.ldrcn who aight not get lost in the shuffle if they were 
PEOK-E instead of social security numbers. Children who might 
be peo«)le instead of numbers if those programs were reorgan- 
ized so that the vast mRjority of the money was kept at the 
local levels rather than paying for the huge amounts of paper- 
work and staff necessary to continue th..s hierarchical bureau- 
cracy. Children who would begin to feel and act like more re- 
sponsible people if they heard the politicians discussing 
chlldrens issues along with foreign policy. Children whose 
self-esteem would be raised immensely if *,'ey knew that THEY 
were a priority in the society, rather than another victim 
of oppression, such as women and racial minorities have been. 

Finally, the society must recognize and address these 
issues openly. Bringing childrens issues oun into the polit- 
ical realm is a beginning. But as we have seen many tiues over, 
much political rhetoric is not sincere. What is needed now 
is also ACTlOKIt Action directed toward restructuring our 
society with priorities focused on the future, restructuring 
our society with emphasis on those who need fhe protection 
and support the most — the CHILDREN. 

Decentralization of che bureaucracy in order to help 
accomplish these goals couid only benefit the children. Local 
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areas would control their own programs in order to best aeet 
the needs of their areas- after al3 , who knows best what 
each connunity needs besides those. in the community?!? 
And community action is needed to get the ball rolling- 
action like this hearing vhich will heip to bring the issues 
out in the open so that they can be discussed .and , even- 
tually, solved. 



Humbl r Submitted. 

TQTry Lynn Free 
Mother o*^ A c'hildren: 
James - 10 
Susannah - 8 
Cristin - 5 
Amanda - 1 
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Prepared Statement of Michele Lahti, National Association of Social Workers, 
Massachusetts Chapter, Boston, MA 



My name is Michele Lahti and I'm fcom tl:e National 
Association of Social Workers/ Massachusetts Chapter. NASW is a 
professional organization with almost 7/00? members throughout 
the state. We would like to take this opportunity to "speak for 
the children." Social Workers see children in ro-iny different 
kinds of settings including hospitals/ schools/ Mental Health 
Centers and Community groups* We know first hand the hardships 
faced by too many children and their families in the 
Commonwealth. 

An estimated 228/000 Massachusetts children live in families 
with incomes below the poverty line. They represent lb. 7% or one 
in six of all children in the state Among black children in 
Massachusetts an estimated 36*8% or one in three/ live in 
poverty/ and 69*9%/ or two in three/ of all Hispanic children are 
poor. 

Why are so many of the children in Massachusetts living in 
poverty? Children are poor because their parents cannot find 
work. Children are poor because evn if their parents work/ they 
still have inadequate incomes* They are poor because of changing 
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family deoographics. Nationwide, more than 50% of all children 
living in fenale-headed fs lies are poor. Children are pocr 
because of low welfarA bAn-iits. The monthly combined welfare 
and k'ood Stamps benefit in Massachusetts is only 75.5% of the 
federal poverty level. 

What can we do? Ironically, although we like to think of 
ourselves as a nation that loves its clildren they have clearly 
gotten the short end of the social policy stick. We are the only 
industrialized western nation oot to have a national children's 
and family policy. We need to have such a policy which would 
include both a national children's allowance for families and a 
bill of rights for children. Such a bill of rights would 
include: the right to food, housing, quality day care, needed 
services, healthcare, education, a good parenting experience, and 
legal status, protection and redress. 

We also need to continue our vork for higher welfare 
benefits, full funding for the WIC program to insure every 
eligiMe woman, infant and child can participate, adequate health 
care for all, increased low income housing, a substantial raise 
in the minimum wage, and a real jobs program for this country. 

NASW believes that initiatives must happen at the national. 
State, local and personal level. As professionals we must 
continue to advocate for legislation and services. We must 
mobilize our colleagues and out agencies. We must be active in 
the political arena, 'n'e must forge new and stronger coalitions. 
We invite you to join us in th'S battle that we must win. 
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Prepared Statement of Gerald'ne Jensen, National President of AC^ 
Association for Children for Enforcement of Support. Inc., ioledo, uh 

February 22, 1988 

Gc»d Morning, I an Geraldine Jensen, Natiorv»i ^-resident of ACES, The Associa- 
tion for Children for Eiiforcejnent of Support. ACES is the largest child sup- 
port advocacy organization m the United States. Marhership consists o. over 
15,000 families owed chila support. ACES has ch2pters in 35 states. We ineet 
inoiithly with county, state, and federal public officials responsible or che 
IV-D progr^w^. ACES wsDbers participated on State Child Support Qxroissions 
and State Child Support Guideline Ooonitcees to assist with the unplenenta- 
ticn of the 1984 Guld Support Amendronts. ACES receives thousands of phone 
calls each mcnth. Behind every phone call is a ^'^Iv- ^^^^^JY, ^ 
family headed by a single v.xxnen. She can not; buy tood for her children. She 
can not pay the rent or rrortgage. She can not take the diildren to the doc- 
tor when they are sick because she has no rroney. Sorieone owes these children 
money. Ttie 1984 Child Siipport A-nendments were an attenpt to assist these fa- 
niilies. IV-D Agencies around the nation are doing more to enforce child sup- 
port orders than in the past, but they are not caning anywhere near what the 
law requires. 

The most recent statistics frxxn the Federal Office of Child Support show that 
the average collection rate for families receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children is only 10% and for non-welfare families, the collection rate 
IS 20% on IV-D cases. Although, States are reporting increased dollars col- 
lected these statistics do not really reflect effective enforcement activities. 
Staffs vfcre not required to report collections for families not receiving AFDC 
until 1985, thus? an increase in 1986 of dollars reported is only the non-AFDC 
dollars they were already collecting. Approximately, one-half of the families 
subsisting on /.FDC are m need of establishment of court orders for child 
support. -ACES meirJ»rs in need of establishing paternity report inaction on 
their cases by the IV-D agencies. Many state IV-D Agencies list establisn- 
ment of paternity as a low priority. I was recently told by a IV-D attorney 
in San Antonio, Ttexab that few paternities were done because the criteria to 
decide if a case is to be processed involves the attor.iey s assessment of Uie 
client during a:, interview, if the attorney thinks tiat the woman is too ti- 
mid to stand up under cross examination at a jiury tr al. the case is not 
processed. This criteria is totally subjective and unreasonable in view of 
the genetic blood tests available and the requirements of federal law for ex- 
pedited process to establish of paternity. In spite of the low numb,5r 
of cases whei * oatem-ty was to established, Texas passed the laet federal 
audit. 7.ie average lengtli of time to establish paternity in a large metropo- 
litan area in the United States through a IV-D agency is two years. ACES 
3U(^ests that federal laws be enacted which require State IV-D aiild Support 
Agencies to initiate action with-in 30 days. Ihis is the same standard 
currently used for AFDC. Further, each year states should be required to 
establish paternity for at least 70% of the AFDC cases in which children are 
bom to never married parents. Sta' ^s should be required to use expedited 
process to establish paternity or be penriized by cuts in federal re-imburse- 
ment funds. 

Oirrently, 32 states and Jurisdictions have been notified of cuts in ^ederal 
fundir^ due to non-complianre with federal laws and rules. This is the first 
tijne that states have actually been notified of possible ^enaltle^ e\jn though 
many states have been found in non-corpliance in the past. Ih a .ectint con- 
versation I had with the state IV-D Director of C*ilo, whose agency has been 
found m non-compliance, I was told that no corrective action was planned by 
the deadline She said they would be able to get an extension frcm the fe- 
deral government and that they would "get around to following the law even- 
tually! ACES hooes that threats of penalties for states Ijke Ohio where the 
State supervises ccunty-rxin operation will become a reality. 
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^ Ai d^J^? .r'^i:;'f '° ""^ state hurt rothers 

nnd children, not the local iv-D agency, -me county child Support Aqoncios 
mil continue to receive 68% federal re-iri«r^nt and 6% inSntives^n 
^•,LHrT'J"T fe<k..ral laws, a.io las responded to this pr^L 
by enacting state legislatK , ..liich allows sanctions against non-carpUant 

IV-0 programs have provisions to sanction non-coipliant counties. Federal 
penalties should be against federal re-,i*^rsarent and incCTtivcs rather than 
against AFTX: funds. AfDC fuixis are >.<«t nbthers and ch.lton ^"ing 
child support rely on to subsist. rew-ivmy 

Ai»ther prolan „ith the federal funding process is that it allows state oi- 
. county IV-D agencies to naneuver funds so that there is little or no state 
6fitT-Jl ^""""'t^ P^rticp-Uion. For exa...ple: ^ county or stat^c^^^t 
t^Vr:^J^"\'"^ incentives and mke a "profit" on child support 
enforc««;nt. in cte .^nty in wl,ich I live the budget for child suppS^t 
in 1985 -^s $700,000 Uiey received •rI90,0(»te-.nJxirsesnentarKt V70,OoV incen- 
tives to totalS760,000. 11,0360,000 over costs was the,-, placed in "no J^^ty 
or"^itJt,r' °" enforc««nt." No actual st^e "^ 

or county dollars wer- used even though the caseload cor child support ^rker 
2:££.iM Federal la.-s should .^ndate staffing level:, a-d p^ibit /v-D 
funds fron, being spent an anytWng beside-^ child support enforcement. 

nio 1984 Amenanents aljow non-payors ^iho are $1,000 behind ir.av-^,ti to 

tTJZt ^'""^ °^ ^""^"^ '^"^^ states w,.re allowed 

?v » consumer credit agencies to contact the State 

IV-D Agency. Reporting does not occur routinely in any states except AH-^k-, 
and tJebraska where state law requires the IV-D Agency tol^^.T^ 
n»nds that federal law require IV-D agencies to report non-pay^r ^ool 
behind in payments to credit agencies after due process iightrv.hich cur- 
rently exist in the law are providea. 

of federal tax refunds for iion-AfLC families and to establish state offset 
ofTr^. ""^f successful and over 1 BiUi^do a^s 

Mn^ "^^ collected. ACES r«»bers are experiencing s«ne pro- 

blems with the offset program because of the current prio^ty systa. Fed- 
eral inccne tax refunds are first attached for "-ack taxes second for tvi^t 
due studentloans, third for child support arrearage^' to^, '^'llirth 
toli^e f^.f::''^''; ^ requesting that the priority syst^a cSng^ 

and assist them to resiBin free of the welfare roles, 
^^^r °f bc^^ support for families who are no 

i™ff^ lTf^.lTT "1"° '° \'^<^-^^- ^"tly. a famly who has 

Uie saTccase$2,:i00myboowvx<to,V7X'. the f anil ly need arrearages to buy 
f;^ . clolhiiK,, a:«i i>.y renf. :ianv .xiv^".=are „^-Jcing Lil ,«y„«^s?^ Len itese 

suffic'ien% .,„d welfare 
-'-"'-^ ...CAiU, (wvoiopod, fctiereby; the fanily no lonoor on 
f""' f-i»>ilies currently receivinq a°" 

entitled to t^ie f iroL $50 collect«I per »„nLh on child su„SrJ!1!|,^r^ram 
provides farailies an incentive to cooperate „ith IV-D agSJtcs to <^tX^^ 

f?t™'Xc.Ti„"jJ!"T^"' ^? '"'^^^ recei~ $ S ^ef s^fjer 

trim a $15 cut )n food stamps and incvcase rent in low income l^iiin , ivU 
faill es report an actual lo.s of „o,..y noch „.x,th t^c ^t'-sf^is- 
Vn! ZT.T.Lt i^J'' "'""^•'"'^ of Ihe^Is^arfor"'' 

i^p lits? '""^ "^'^^ ' -''-^ goGemr,>ent 

n^tTS^5V""?'^S""'° "J"*^ States report problems „ith obtaining 
entitled iv-D services for enforcc-^ent of child support orders. ■This in- 

fortder "S:^rrSf °' pa^':ts,°nt^^ ction 

for orders to post bonds, place liens, attach unemployment, etc... Prequent- 

"It t^)^ ""^ T''" '° '"PPOint^nt with the iv-D age^cf^^hen 

6-8 oonths before action Is taken on a case. 
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ACES recomends that Iv-D agencies be required to take action with -in 30 
days of application and the states be required to have a forral cccrpliant 
process to assist families encountering problcflts with local ager^cies. Fa- 
nilies are told, "ifs not our fault, its the judge's fault' . The 3udge says, 
"it is the state's fault", and the state tells families, its the feceral 
go'-enwent's fault". A clear str^icture of accountability is needed. Qzr- 
rent provisicns of federal law which required a single state agency need to 
bo enforced. This agency should have the specific responsibility to file 
a Wcit of Mandainus against any goverrenent entity In ncn-conpliance with 
lav.'s. The current system of State IV-D Agencies contracting out services 
to county clerks of court, county attorneys, county judges, etc tnakes for a 
systen where no one is really totally responsible and accountable. Children 
do not understand v.hen they are ha-igry that the Clerk <^f Courts is m the 
process oi sending the child support payment to the State IV-D office who 
will eventually send it to the fanuly. The process of receiving a child 
support payment afl.er it is paid is currently taking over 60 days in Mis- 
sissippi. Federal laws should be enacted which required that funds are 
received by families with -in 7 days or less after pa>ment. Current ten 
day payment process requireiocnts only apply to incctne withholding castas. 

Guidelines for the amount of child support to be paid is a ma3or step for- 
ward'for children owed support .n the United States. However, since the 
1984 Amendments only reciuired that the guidelines be advisory they are not 
helping families m all states. In Alabama the average child support pay- 
ment IS only $20 per week- 1/2 the National average. Alabama judges have 
elected to have advisory guidelines and unfortunately they are rarely used 
even though this would end welfare dependency for nany families. Federal 
lav.-s need to make guidelines a rebuttable persun5)tion to ensure routine 
usage. 

The 1984 Amencbents provided 90% federal funding for State IV-D Agencies 
to beccme automated. Some states have chosen not to participate and others 
are very slow in participating m autcmation. Even though the main excuse 
told to families for months of delays of action on their cases is lack of 
autcmation. Federal law should required states to have statewide corputer 
systan and to do so within a specific time period. A statewide corpi'^ 
system was recently put m Ohio for the lottery within three months. There 
is no good reason that it will take 2-3 vears for most states to have auto- 
mation in place. 

Location ot absent parents continues to b2 a proble.ii for many families. The 
Federal Inspector General's Office recaTinfc.)ded that IV-D agencies contract 
with credit agencies to locate absent parents, yet n^y agencies have not 
done so. Federal rules allow this to occur. States should be required to 
develop their own process or enter into contracts to provide this needed 
service. Since the lack of knowledge of an absert parent's social security 
nxmber is a problem. States should be required .o have laws which list 
social security nunters on marriage licenses and birth certificates, 

ihe 1984 Amendments require eq\Ml services for AFDC families and non-AFDC 
families. Unfortunately, this has not happened. In New Jersey and New York, 
AFDC families areprovided with legal representation at court hearings and 
non-AFDC families are not. IV-D agencies should provide fonilies with legal 
representation. Other » the non-AFCC families will soon be part of the 
AFDC fmailies. The c-. sufficiently represent themselves in a court he-ar- 
ing against a non-payoi s^ao has legal representation. Non-payors who are 
low inccrne are provided a public defenJer if facing a jail terro. Ix>w income 
families owed support are not. Families owed suppo'.t should be allowe^l to 
see their IV-D file to ascertain if the agency has taken appropriate action. 
Ojrrently, sore States such as North Dakota say that the IV-D file belongs 
to the payor. Federal law prohibits di«c)osure of IRS and Social Security 
information, but should specifically alla^ a IV-D client to see the rest of 
his/her file. 

Mandated inccmc- withholding for child support upon a 30 day arrearage is out- 
lined in 1984 Amendments. States are reporting that inccrre withholding if 
only being dene on about 25% of the eligible cases. 
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Problems include: The massive back log of cases, Jade of utilization of 
expedited process, low staff to process the cases, and difficulty cbtaininq 
infcmation about the place of cnploytnent of the rxxi-payor. Wisconsin and 
Ohio have enacted mandatory inccme withholding at the time of divorce, dis- 
solution, or establishment of paternity and Minnesota has established a five 
county pilot pi-cjccc. Collections due to this process have increased dra- 
natically. Mandatory incoue withholding has decreased problens with loca- 
^^"2 deliquency and makes it vpry clear to parents 

that obligations to their children are their first priority. 

Tixe effects of visitation upon child support have not been clearly establish- 
ed, studies done in North C^lina show that 13% of pocents who fail to 
support children had a visitation problem, some sVxtes still allow denial 
of visitation as a reason to not support children. IVo wrongs do not make 

^ ""H Il, ^^"^u^ ^ ^^^^ ^ of their own child's 

r.outh because they are having a dispute with the other parent. Federal law 
^ould clearly indicate that visitation interference can not be u-cd as a 
gefer^e for non-cupport. F^lies with visitation problans should be nxmlrea 
to take visitation issues to the court separately frcn child supporTiSS^t! 

Cbllection of large child support arrearages a major problem for many 
families. It could be beneficial to some families if the federal pension 
law, ERISA, v«s revised. The anti-alienation cause prevents pensions fron 
bei.Tg attached for current child suppor*- and arrearages. Change? nec-d to be 
made which allow attachment for child support and aliircny before pay out, 
including oftcr death if the beneOciary receives the pension monies. Th- 
so^ provision in the I^^ti^nt Equity Act also needs to be r^^. ' 

Another area of concern for many families is enforcement of medical support, 
current federal law only requires iv-D agencies to establish medical simport 
orders if insurance is available to the payor. Many families have orders for 
medical support and payor has insurance and/or the ability to help pay medi- 
cal bills but he/she will not voluntarily assist. (V-D agencies should be 
required to seek and enforce these coturt orders vhen appropriate. Many fa- 
milies remain dependent on AFTC to ensure medical care for their children. 
the^VO fg^ necessary if medical enforcement was a routine function of 

Public support for child support enforcement is needed to ensure that fund- 
i'^. Z ^t/i:^ ^"^""^ ^ priority. The general public is not aware 

that in 1986 the United states Goverrment spent 13 Billion dollars on the AiTC 
progra-n and th^t in that same time poriod it is estimated that 9 BLUior. 
dollars of child ffopport arrearages continued to accirwlate. state and local 
IV-D agencies should be required to publish an annual audit of the ni^r of 
child support c^scs nurriber of cases in which collection v^re m?.de, nt^ 
of cLscs inMiich orders were established, and the amount of arrearages ov.ea 

^^^^ .^f^^'iK*' ^ ""'^^^ to know if our tax dollars are beiSg wisely 
spent and to hold the iv-D agency accountable. 

Thirteen Million children in the ihuted states are poor. 8>i of these chil- 

!!J "^^^^ support. Ertf .-cement and estca)UsM«nt of child 

support orders will end a cycle or poverty for many children. aCiJS appre- 
ciates your concern and efforts for disadvantaged children affected by pa- 
rents who fail to meet legal and moral child support obligations. 

Thank you. 
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1018 UBmem Aitvn^ 
S«St9 2&t 

Tcfcsb, Ohio 43624 



ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN FOR ENFORCEMENT OF SUPPORT, INC. • 419-242^129 



CHILD sutmgr racT shrbt 

Less than 5C% of the fasillies In the 'Jhiteci Stat/e^ owed child support re- 
ceive full payments. 

^erc are 8.0 nillion single fon:iale head of hous^ioldn in the United States. 
Only 4.4 millicn have court orcters for child support. The icijority of these 
families need ixitemity estiblished to obtain a court order for support. CK\t- 
of -wedlock births in the United States have increased 377% since 1970. 

Over $9 billion is ovred to children in the United States due to non-support 
of court ordered dilld support. 

87% of the f anUlies in the United States subsisting cn govemnent benefits 
are owed child support. 

A Standford University study showed that father^ who earn $50,000 compared 
with fathers who earn $10,000 are just as unlikely to meet child support ob- 
ligations. 

Ihe average child support payment in the United State is $2,400 per year no 
natter if two children or five childrai are_^invclved. 

23% of parents ordered to pay ild support never mate a payment. 

WBXT CRN BE DCHE TOCTf THg CHIirREW? 

^e 1984 Child Support Amendments havo provided new enforcement tools for IV-D 
Child Sup^rt Agencies. But more needs to be doneY 

1. State IV-D agencies should be required to report Jion-payors who are 
$1000 behind in payments to consucer credit agencies. 

2. IRS offset program needs improvements which "put faiailies first" 
owed support. Currently, the IRS offset program first collects-* 
back taxes, second collects student loans, third collects for AHX:, 
and fourth collects for families owed support. 

3. Federal penalties against nnri-conpliant states shouiu be aimed a 
federal rs~lirii* * T ^?iT yy it aiy2 iivcentivcs rather th?** cutt Ing AFDC 
funds to states. Ihe current sys^jem hurts mothers and children 
who rely on PiFDC. Families no longer receiving AHX: should benefit 
from collection of back support beiore the govenmen\. received rc- 

imbursenent. 

4. AFCC fewdlies who receive the first $50 of support collected each 
month should bfs protected f rem these payments causing decreases in 
any other kind govem-oent benefits received. 

5. States should be required to spend federal funds received for the 
IV-D only on child support* IV-D agencies should be required to 
have adequate staffing levels based cn case load* 

6. State IV-D agencies need to be streamlined into a single state and 
local agency. A clear line of responsibility ari acrx)untability 
needs to be establish. 

7. Guidelines for the amount of support paid should be routin^ily used 
and be based c.i cqueil living stand^u:ds. States should be repaired 
to enact guidelines as a rebuttable persurption. 

8. Audits of the IV-D urogram should be done annually and the results 
:)ublicly reported* Ihis should include nurrfcer of cases, nurrtoer of 
cases in which a collection was made, nurritra: of cases in which or- 
ders were established, and amount of -urages owed. 

9. States should be required to have a sta 'vide coroput*^ system to 
trac3c child support' cases. 

10. Percentage goals should be set for states to establish paternities 
based on the msnber of children bom each year to never married pa- 
rents. 
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11. Social Security nmbers s ould be required to be listed on marriage 
licenses and birth certificates. 

12. Families owed support should be ensured of their right to see their 
IV-D file and be provided with a fonral conplaint process to resolve 

• disputes with the IV-D agency. 

13. Equal spjrvice for non-AHX: cases and AHX: cases should xnclude the 
right to legal representation. 

14. Autcnat'c mandatory incane withholding laws should be expanded to 
allow it to occur before an arrearage exists. 

15. Federal Pension Law, ERISA, and Ue Retirenent Equality Act need to 
be revised to include provisions i^ich allow attachnont for current 
and back diild support. 

16. State IV-D agerx:ies should be required to provide medical support 
enforcement to families in need. Many families remain dependent on 
welfare due to lack of affordable medical care for their children. 

17. Visitation and diild support needs to be clearly separated in the 
law to ensure tl'^t "food is not taken our of a child's mouth" due 
to parental disjxites. 

18. St^tQ IV-D agencies should be required to take acticxi on application 
for arsistanct^ on local and interstate cases with-in30 days of re- 
ceipt. Ohis is the same standard used for AFDC. 
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Prepared Statement of Judy Martin, McKee, KY 
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Prepared Statement of Margaret Harris, Tyner, KY 
Rural Success 

Tyner, KY. 

Rural Success is a new program that being used this >ear. Teenagers from age 16 
to 18 >ears dd, who has been referred to us by the court, the dropped out of school, 
b*jen in trouble some wa> with the system, we take over from there. First, I want to 
say that we cares, the tutors, we give these kids something that has been denied to 
them, the belief and the faith that we show these young people, we learn them basic 
skill, a counselor, or just a friend to talk, if the pressure is to hard on them Also 
after the weeks are up, there are completed, w*; get these kids a job, by talking to 
employers who will hire them, to jive then, a chance. But here's the something new 
in our Program, we not only we are tutors, a friend, but we pay those employers for 
20 hrs. a week *■ ^r 10 weeks to give these kids a chance, like I stated before. We love, 
care and believe in what we A.C.C. is doing. We are going to keep on doing it. 

Thank you. 

MARGAt*ET Harris. 



Prepared Statement op Brenda Horn, MoKee, KY 

McKee, KY. 

We hear a lot about the giftvd and talented and the learn iiig disabled children 

What about our other children? The normal, average children from poor families 
These children don't get to go skating, to the zoo or juat out for a treat at Pizza Hut. 
because they can't afford it. 

Appalachian Communities ior Children Through it's Parents are Partners pra 
gram, reached these children by taking the parents int\. the schools and gave the 
children a art or craft, a small thing that made them feel special and gave them a 
chance to be proud of their parents, even those that covMn't read and write. 

Unfortunately, the friends for this project were cut oh, th efore, no more arts in 
school, no more parents in school, no more pride or gifts for the children 

What happens when a good project is stcpptd because of lack of funds? 

Children lose hope. They think no one cares about them. They feel that the> are 
forgotten and that because they are poor what's the use in trying. 

Parents don't go into schools. They nevtt meet and get acquainted with their chil 
dren's teachers. The^ can't give their children something to be proud of and since 
many of them are illiterate, they too, lose hope. 

Don't let a good project fall flat because of no funds. Let it prove its self or fail 
because it couldn't work. Give it a fighting chance before the funds are snatched 
away. 

Brenda Horn 
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Prepared Statement of Carol Stecklbr, Catholic Community Services, 

Everett, W A 



My task is to describe for you a blustery, December day in 
DesMomes, Washington. It was the usual setting - the basement 
of a church - the message from the Northwest is the same as 
across this nation - it is a message of struggling to maintain 
personal dignity in the face of poverty, pain, and fear. Strug- 
gling to maintain dignity where even the telling of the story is 
a two-edged sword. On one side is the healing that comes with 
sharing and reaching through, for a moment, to others; and on the 
other side is the painful exposure of personal, tender memories 
and experiences. (pause) This presentation is a compilation of 
some of the wor'^s and experiences of the people testifying on 
that day. [and the power in their stories continues to unfold.] 

Betsey spoke for the children with inadequate health care, 
Sylvie spoke for the children who are homeless and the teenagers 
without homes who have no family - for the children who go to 
school by day and spend nights in cars. For those who can't go 
to school for lack of records. For those who are refused medical 
care because their parents have no address. For those who have 
no place to stay and no place to play. 

Terry, Marlene, Debra and others spoke for their own 
children. Children who yearn deeply for a house to call a real 
home, a yard to play in, to feel safe and secure in, a yard to 
grow flowers or tomatoes in, children and parents who yearn to be 
m a house that when they go to sleep it is quiet and when they 
awake, it is non-threatening. 

For these families and many others who testified, the war on 
poverty is over, and they lost. 



Charlotte, over 60, spoke with tears streaming down her 
cheeks as she said "my son is schizophrenic. He is now 37. when 
he was younger he got sick and said, 'Mother, I need to go to the 
doctor;. I did and the doctor said, 'there is nothing wrong, 
take him home*. So there you are, the problem was never seen and 
he IS still suffering from it and I have to watch him. Something 
should be done about this." (pause) 

So said Charlotte, and those of us ^ho listened, struggled 
with our own tears. (pause) 

Jeannie, Carol, the other parents testifying who have been 
charged with the responsibilities of nurturing and caring for 
their children, yet given few or none of the resources they need 
to do the 30b, are angry. Skilled, competent people juggling 
child care, medical care, rent, food, utilities, or worse yet - 
no rent - no home - no bills or no future. 

We need to recognize that rescuing children is not enough. 
We have the responsibility of addressing the needs of the family. 
In rescuing children it is too easy to blame parents. I know 
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about this from ray own experience. I too ara a single parent - 
who discovered unexpectedly that I wasn't super woraan» 

I was working full tirae. First I v;ould like to say I have 
none of the barriers that are traditionally accredited to welfare 
recipients that keep thera frora being "ecor.omically independent". 
I'm white. I'm articulate. I'ra educated. I'ra employable. And 
I know what's happening. I am an advantaged American. I was 
single, working full time with four children in my household. My 
voungest child was five years old. It's the perception of this 
culture that that's the point at which most single parents, or 
most women who are caregivers of dependents in the household, can 
go to work. That was the point at which I no longer could work. 
I had a twelve-year-old child. We do need child care, we need 
facilities with well paid workers, but that's Dust one piece of 
the problem. A twelve-year-old child is not going to go to day 
care. A twelve-year-old is a whole different arena of 
development, joy") need and problem. Empty houses are 
frightening, scary places for parents and for adolescents. We 
don'«r know what the* implications of latch key children are. At 
that point I chose — and the word 'choose' is a brave word — to 
go on welfare. I use the word chose to empower myself to feel ok 
about my life. In truth I had little option. I could not feed 
and nurture my children. I did not have enough energy or time 
when I got home at the end of the day. It was not a possibility 
for me. I am not superwoman, and I don't know any. So I raised 
ray children in poverty. Raising children can be an incredibly 
isolating experience that is sometimes limited to the four walls 
of an inadequate dwelling, the closest grocery store — which may 
be very high-cost — and the principal's office of the local 
school. That's a very limited environment. 

We don't go into these environments by choice. I would like 
to emphasize that every welfare program and every welfare reform 
proposal that I've heard about in this country in the last ten 
years has emphasized employment, education and training. I'm not 
saying that these are not vital, but these are not solutions. As 
long as women are isolated in low-paying jobs, as long as we pay 
all caregivers the wages we now pay them, as long as our minimum 
wage is not a living wage^ I don't care how well-trained we ate, 
I don't care how much education we have and I don't care how 
motivated we are, we can't ; ..pport our families. 

There is a myth that says if we would only motivate 
ourselves and/or acquire "enough" self-esteem we could get out of 
poverty and off of welfare — as if we are inherently weak or 
lacking in self-esteem. It is a common perception in this 
culture that there is a fatal flaw in people who are poor. They 
are either bad, sick, stupid, lazy or crazy. Some of us, after 
hearing it long enough, agree. Some of us, unfortunately, and 
painfully agree publicly. We need information and education 
about tho roots and economics of poverty in this nation. We need 
education on the global economy. We need information about the 
myth of full employment. We need information about the myth that 
a minimum wage job or a $7.00 an hour job is going to make a 
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family economically self-sufficient. 

These are some of the myths that we are using in our 
decision making. We are designing our welfare programs to solve 
our poverty when these solutions actually exacerbate the problem. 
Worse yet, they offer fals* hope to people who need to believe. 
Economic independence can ,iot begin to happen until there are 
other entitlements available such as health insurance, child 
care, and housing to all person^-. 

Parenting is precious and necessary work - no job 
description - no pay - unless it is someone else's children and 
then very little. 

We have a caregivers crisis in this country and oul children 
are the victims. We must examine our beliefs about welfare, wcrk 
and poverty. Please help us reclaim our responsibilities as the 
shareholders and stewards of this government for our children and 
our families. 



Carol Steckler 

Catholic CanamiCy Services 

1410 Broadway 

Everett, Wa. 98201 
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Prepared Statement of Margarita Romo, Director, Farmworkers Self-Help 

Inc., Dade City, FL 

Re: Children In Poverty, that this become record to this hearing. 

Under the New Immigration BUI every person must qualify as an individual and 
not as a family therefore I would plead for the children of the new documented 
farmworker Community that do not qualify not only are they hungry, because of 
the low wages the family makes, but also because of the poor housmg, and poor 
sanitation at work conditions, the low esteem and then finally and foremost the fear 
of separation of family. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

May we ever be mindful of the sin of neglect in not protecting all children. 
Thank you. Margarita Romo, 

Founder and director of Farmworkers Self Help Inc. 
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Prepared Statement op Margarita Romo^irector, Farmworkers Self-Help Inc , 

Dade City, FL 

The child who is born into a farmworker family leads a 
difficult life in an environment (physical and psychological) that 
is n^ore like the Third World than the United states. Because of 
culture (ethnic and farmworker) and circumstances, the child crews 
up with low self-esteem and no hope for a better future. They also 
do not know where their roots are - for many, their parents came 
from Mexico and have joined the migrant farmworker stream to try 
to find work so the family can survive. 

^o they are the children of the fields - children of the 
highways - children of nowhere and everywhere, going where? 

co?;ception 

Z vas conceived, not necessarily because ny parents wanted me 
but because of our culture and religion not approving of birth 
control or because my mother could not get her birth control pills 
While she was migrating up north or because my cnacho father wanted 
my nother pregnant, i already had 2 brothers and a sister. 
PREGNANCY 

My mother did not know she was pregnant for several months. 
When she thought she was, it was hard for her to find a clinic 
where she could get a pregnancy test since we were traveling. Then 
she couldn't get in for prenatal care because there was a waiting 
list. Then she noved, and again was put on the waiting list at 
the next clinic. So she also could not get Wic so that she could 
have more nutritious foods so that I could develop better. My 
nother worked in the fields until she was 8 months pregnant because 
the fanily needed the money and there wasn't ,uch work and the pay 
was low. ^ ^ 
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3IRTH 

When it was time for my entry into the world, we were back 
home in Florida. But since my mother had not been able to get 
into the prenatal program at the clinic, she had to go to the 
emergency room and hope for the best. The staff at the hospital 
was not happy - my .ttother had not had prenatal care and she did 
not have money or insurance to pay for the hospital stay. They 
did not treat her very nicely. When I was born, I was premature 
and small. I had jaundice, so they kept me m the hospital after 
my mother was discharged. The staff knew that my family could not 
afford the expensive cace, so they wanted to let me out as soon as 
possible. So I was born into a world that didn't want me - my 
parents couldn't: afford another child and the hospital couldn't 
afford my care. 
6-WSSKS OLD 

I am now old enough to go to the Migrant Head Start program, 
but there are no vacancies. So I have to go to the fields with my 
parents. Sometimes I stay at home if my 6-year-old sister is home 
to take care of me. My mother had to go back to work soon after 
she cane hone from the hospital because the family needed the 
money to pay for food and housing. I was 3 months old when we 
migrated to Ohio and then Michigan That was a long trip for me 
and it was hard for my mother. 
PRESCHOOL 

I finally started going to Head Start when I was 1^ years old. 
But I went only for 3 months before we had to start moving again. 
There was no Head Start of Day Care for me, so I had to go to the 
fields. Sometimes I stayed in the camp and someone's grandmother 
looked after me, but she was too busy with other children and 
housework to care much fo*- me. 

£n the Migrant Head Start program in Dade City, Flor*aa/ there 
are 47 children, only 15 are farmworker children. They have a 
waiting list of 20. More than half of the total capacity is 
frozen due to funding . 

In the fields xt's hot and no .shade and dirty and pesticides 
and flies and mosquitoes and little if any water. Some of my 
little friends were injured, and there wasn't anyway to help them 
m the fields, «o their wounds got infected. One little girl died 
from too much heat and not enough water. 
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One of my friends ssho was 5 years old died because her family 
did not have medical insurance and no one wanted to treat her with- 
out payment; she was left in the hall of a hospital for 5 hours. 
Children who die are often buried near where they happen to be - in 
Michigan or North Carolina or New York - places car from home and 
where the family may never go again. Mo one eise notices, but the 
pain remains in the mother's and father's hearts. Farmworker 
children have paid a great price m this great and rich country. 
SCHOOL AGE 

I was glad when I turned 5 because then I could go to school i 
like ny brothers and sister, who were 9, 8 and 6. I liked school 
because I was with other children all day anu I was learning things. 
But some of the children and some of the teachers did not treat me 
very well; they said (or thought) that I was only a pic.<er's 
child, that I was dirty, and I was stupid; that I aressed funny, 
that I didn't speak English well. Because we were there only a 
few months, some of the teachers did not take time with us. Some 
years I was lucky and we w3re in areas where there were Migrant 
Education summer school programs. I liked that because they tried 
to help us learn and they took us on interesting trips. But by the 
time I was 10 years old, I was still m 3rd grade, and I didn't 
pass that year. It was hard to be the oldest m the class, 
especially when a lot of the children did not like me anyway. 

My parents made me work in the fields sometimes, especially 
when the work was slow so they needed more people to work to make 
ends meet. Sometimes the only time I went to school was when it 
was raining. Sometimes I had to stay home and take care of my 
younger brother and sister. 

The peer pressure is great - how can we compete with modern 
clothes that we cannot afford; we constantly feel culture shock - 
between home and school, past and present. 

When I come home from school, sometimes my mother is there if 
she is not working m the fields; but usualiy I get home bofore 
she does. When she comes home with other family members, they are 
all dirty and smelly and tired. And we have only one bathroom and 
a small water heater, so it takes a long time for everyone to get 
cleaned up, and half of them get only cold water! Then my mother 
cooks and serves the meal (we have to eat in shifts because we 
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don't have enough chairs or dishes/ especially when my cousin's 
famxly is living with us) and cleans up. By Chen it is 8 or 9 ?m 
andmyhmother is exhausted and goes to bed. Only to have to get up 
at 4 am to make lunches to take to the fields and to get cs ready 
for school. I hope I don't have to live like that when I grow upl 

ADOLESCENCE 

J^ow I never get to go to school. I am strong enough that my 
father says I need to work in the fields to help pay for our living 
expenses. He says that I cost them money, so I need to make money 
to help out. The)j^ don't realize that if I stayed in school and 
got my diploma/ I could help them better later. And some of the 
high schools have some work-study programs where I cocld be earning 
."noney and learning a job at the same time. 

I also have to help around the house a lot -leaninqi cookinc/ 
taking care of the younger children. I don't have time to spend 
with my friends. I only see them at the store when we go shopping/ 
if I'm lucky/ or at church on Sunday/ if we get co go. My father 
doesn't like to go to church and my mother doesn't know how to 
drive. 

My parents depend on me too much. Since my parents don't 
speak English, they expect mo to help them with translating. I 
don't like to do that because I a'* too young to understand uhat 
they are talking about a lot of times/ like at the clinic or the 
the police/ and then I get blamed if something goes wrong because 
I didn't translate well. 

My father is vory hard on us; he doesn't seem to remember or 
understand what it means to be a child. He expects so much of us 
and gives us so ^nuch responsibility. And my mother is so submissive 
because that is our culture. So we are open to all sorts of abuse/ 
and there is no one to hear ot*r pleas. My iisteriS and brothers 
agree with ne and we talk from time to time/ but we have so little 
privacy/ and we don't know what we can do. We want to love cur 
parents, but it is difficult sometimes when we want to do what 
other children our age ore doing/ and what wc see on television 
that American children do. Our parent? rob us of our childhood/ 
adn we will never have it again. I know that they were raised in 
Mexico/ where things were much harder than here/ but why don't 
they understand - why don't they want us to have a bettor life 
than they did? 
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Sono of my frionds- £«hors spend a lot o£ money on beer and 
ace dronk a lot. I goess that is to help them survive the suffer- 
109. Bot it horts the family - it takes money they need and many 
times the father beats the children and his wife. That is not a 
good life. 

Now I am 16 and I want to learn to drive so I can have some 
independence. Bot my father won't let me. He says it's not 
necessary. «y older brothers can drive and that's enoogh. I also 
want to date, but my parents won't let me go out alone - they 
don't trust me - why? And they must approve of the guys I want to 
go out with: but they are so old-fashioned and will let me go.-out 
with only guys of families they know; and I don't like those guvs 

I also would like to work at a job, like at McDonalds or 
K-«art, so I can earn money and work inside and get to know other 
people. But my father makes me work in the fields. He says the 
money is better there. But he doesn't understand that steady 
income is better than sor.e good money from time to time This 
makes me very discouraged about any hopes and dreams I have about 
my future. I don't want to end up like my mother- 
But the only way out seems to be marriage. Maybe that is a 
step up. Maybe my husband won't be like my father. „,ybe I should 
9o ahead and marry Jose - he's not too bad looking and he is nicer 
than the other guys my parents would approve of. But Jose has been 
a farmworker all his life and only finished 5th grade. But he 
says that he doesn't mind i£ i don't work in the fields, if i want 
to go to school or get another job. But win he really let me' 
He won't be jealous? „e won't be traditional? Or will the cycle 
3ust continue - my husband replacing my father, win he make me 
do what he wants me to or will i have a chance? 

So I got married when I was 17, and moved in with his family. 
I found that his parents are worse than my parents, and especially 
to me as a daughter-in-law. I became pregnant only 2 months 
after we got married, what's going to happen to me?!?! 
"HOME SWEET HOML" 

We lived in all different kinds of housing as I was growing 
up. Sometimes we were so crowded that our family had only one 
room and we had to share a bathroom with 10 other families 
was in another building and it was dirty and smelly and didn't" 
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have any shower curtains for privacy. Some places we have lived 
have been made out of cxnderblocks # but the roof was tin and there 
was only one window: so it ws very hot. Also somtimes we had to 
share a kitchen with other families* or have a small hotplate in 
our room# but no water. We had to share because the rent was so 
h:.gh or there was no place else to live or the crewleader made us. 
Some of the housing* especially when I was little * was so 
dilapidates^ that it was dangerous. I kept getting hurt. And the 
flies: I was sick a lot too. 

In some places* there is public housing for farmworkers, but 
it is hard to get into, especially if you're migr>4nts. In Dade 
City, Florida, there are 102 units in the 'farmworker village' but 
only 39 units house farmworker families. And since they say there 
are not enough farmworkers to fill the housing, they are going to 
turn it over for general public housing. -^^^^ 



Also, in areas where there are migrant camps, the health 
department is supposed to make inspections to make sure they meet 
certain standards, which aren't very good anyway. But, like in 
Dade City, the health department says there aren't any camps so 
they don't do inspections. But I know that some of ray friends live 
in camps. 

FUTURE 

Where is the hope for these children of the field, whose 
families suffer so moch so that America can be well-fed. How can 
they break out of the cycle ot poverty, of fear, of low self-esteem? 
How can they reach their potential, fulfil their dreams, reach J 
goals beyond the clutches of the farmworker lifestyle? How can 
their parents be made to understand that there is a better world 
for their children that does exist and can be realized, that will . 
enrich the family, not threaten it? How can we get the American 
people to see farmworker children as people who deserve the best, 
who need extra help and encouragement, who can be .eal assets to 
the community if given the opportunity? 

The future foe farmworker children lies in answers to these 
questions. They need to be given the same love and care and 
chances that other children in this great '*land of opportui ity** 
have. 
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Prepared Statement of Joanne Drake, Boston, MA 
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Prepared Statement of Edna Fairbanks Wiluams, Low Income Advocacy 
Council, United Church of Christ Dept. op Mission, Fairhaven, VT 
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Prepared Statement of Linda J. Corey, Poultnby, VT 
To Whom It May Concern: 
I am here with the Who Speaks for the Children group from the UCC of the Sf^te 

chilHr^"f« EducaUon for children that need it is a necessity for our 
Se i^^t^wl^ ^ Ty^u 'heir.human dignity as a person and to able to 
survive in todays world. If these children who are "developmentallv delaved" or 
slow as we term them don't have the education they need they Se lost a^ un- 
^I'f,":u^^""v.^ "P •I'-OP out of the education systeS SincI thev are 
uneducated they then can't get a decent job to support thSv^ kt abne f 
family and end up on the street or else if this haptens earlHriife 'thev mav b^ 
deemed as we have for years a "Mentally Retarded CWld'' iid end up '^thL a^ 
institution to receive the r food, shelter and necessary care buTLe thefr Tr 
as a human as Burton Blatt pointed out to us in "Christmas in RTrgato^y'' Muc^ 
tion isn t necessarily the formal book learning but also educat^Sn wifwn7he Stem 
pS':^^.ryTuTtirg'^ed'S^^^^^^^^^^ '^^ ^""^ - ""'"^ --^'^ l^^dl^^e 

(2) Incentive to people who want to better their lives and their children and eet 
^iT ^^V^"^- instead we discourage them by taking away their h^nefite thev 
"^.^ZT' "V""' '^'^u'^^" set on their f^et so tLrend up on the s^tJm 
ri^r at"tha"^sth°yrm?nvSX?e ^" ^^^"'^'^ ^ ' ^^^^ « 

thLr^ears^Ln.?ii^^^ school graduate who lost her husband in an accident 
^Ju^ ^r^^ ^so".ll who »s a slow learner and needs special eduction 

SmunuJ thl^L h^",^-'" ^r-'^t '^'^^ ^"^y"" soTmov^fnto a 

mTSt<?re I it ^TF here with me today. I decided to look at 

sTrvive on L^ftlSfd'^'.^fiiT ""^S- ^"l ^J^P^ri^nce but felt it isn't enough to 
Sn- alTut ^^^iffitJ '^'^^ ^ "'^^'^ ^ hear you people are 

Irp^^t ^n?-»L i S'.- happens you again are discouraging t/ucation. If vou 

ry:u"^S£rdi^r^lX<^\!^f-f ^'^.e^^^^ set the loaL^^n^d 



ctaHTi ^17- * security msteaa of welfare I am not qualified for anv of the 

L to?^"in'^?h"^-T ^ r set any help there. My son\ portion of the ch^k 
MvSv """r "'e have too much to qualify for anything. We are below 

^If f o ^ T, ^ ^"Shter though and out to survive, so I take 19 credits ce?^ 
rSn'fg ^""."^iL" "^^^ ^ P''"""^y' Vennont so I^ get ouTaT^n^ 

&tion w^th a'o^rontoLf ^^""^ T^r^ T "'^'"""S in Therapeutk 
?w 1 u gerontology minor or recreation for therapy on the elderlv I nUn 
t,ttZ ^^"^^^ork study per week, keep a home, be a fuU UmeTwo narint 
off O^itr'^ '"^ ^""^ "sP^^e" time fit in sleep The work is Eg 

ofl^ Oh by the way in case you may think I am a goof off as many of your Kf 

{wTrlLT^f o^.:. ^^'iL'" this semester. Well that's what I'm doine so 

C^mW [h^'li'^p'^^''T2,°" consider all programs before cutttog ^ 
lifS a fo^i^aSuTpo'rttloT^^^^^ "'^'^^ ' '^•'^^-"'^^ -'f^- 

Linda J. Corey. 
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Prepared Statement of Mattie M. SMrra, Leader of the House Children, Youth 
AND Family Committee, Atlanta, GA 
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Prepared Statement op Betty Brown, Arungton, MA 
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Prepared Statement op «>eo Tennant, Des Moines, IA 

CHILDREN IN POVERTY HEARINGS 
1st U.H.C.; Des Moines, Iowa u/18/87 

My name is Peg Tennant. Before I get directly to the point. I think it 
would be helpful to have some personal history as a framework for my remarks. 
I am college-educated, a life-long United Methodist, active in all levels of 
church work - including chairing the Human. Welfare Division of our Annual 
Conference Board of Church and Society since 198.. i have been a preschool 
teacher, I am a former clergy spouse, and currently am on staff at Hawthorn 
H 11. a multi-ministry human services center affliated with the General Board 
of Global Ministries of the United Methodist Church. In all these capacities. 
I have had ample opportunity to see and hear of the effects of poverty on 
women and children. I have found that you cannot really separate the two - 
women and children - because when women are poor, their children are poor 
I became very knowledgeable of statistics, theories, structures, etc. - all 
the "known facts" about poverty as it affects women and children. 

However, from June 1985 through June, 1987 - I learned about poverty and 
ts effect on children in a very different and deeply personal way. My spouse 
left his job. his family, and the state, and I became one of those numbers in 
the statistics that I knew so well. I joined the catagory of working poor, 
single parents trying to survive and raise a child at the same time. 

During this time I discovered some very disturbing things - I found out 
that despite common rhetoric and popular press to the contrary, our United 
States society does not really care about children. I ran full force into 
deeply held prejudice against children, against women, against single parents. 

went for help to the Department of Human Services and encountered persons 
who were inhumane, uncaring, rude, and at times even outright mean. 

For example - at my initial intake interview I was asked "Can't vou 
keep that child quiet?" "Ti.at child" was five months old at the time'. 
I had come in punctually for this interview and was kept vaxting for « minutes 
before I even saw anyone. My son is a very scheduled little person, particularly 
m regards to feeding and sleeping - this wait, plus the length of tine for the 
actual interview, seriously interrupted this schedule. This could have been 
dealt With fairly easily had the atmosphere been the least bit supportive 
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however, on top of the iopUcation that oy child was a nuisance that should have 
been left at hoa,e (no one told nc with whom) - I was being treated very insensi- 
tively. It is important to know that I had exhausted my savings looking for 
work, had finally found a mxninuo-wage position in a day care center (caring for 
other poor wooens* children), found my own childcare provider which took $10.00 
a day out of ov gross dail^ wages of $26.80, and had jun out of any other options 
with which to ensure survival for myself and my child. In desperation, I turned 
to public assistance and was beaten down emotionally, had my situation trivialized 
at every agency I dealt with, and had my motives and Integrity questioned at 
every turn. The realities and parameters of my life counted for nothing - I 
clearly told worker after worker my job hours and when I could be available for 
appointments only to receive notices of meetings that had been scheduled In 
the middle of my work day - and time off for appointments meant not getting 
paid for that time. It was impossible to remain resjxjnslble to my child and to 
the system at the same time. I waded through paperwork that was not only tedious, 
repetatxve, and personally invasive, but also obscurely worded to the point of 
illegibility. I remember wondering how anyone ever filled this stuff out. I 
was having some difficulty and I was, at the time, fairly fluent in bureaucratic 
language. What was happening to those persons whose literacy skills were not 
as informed as mine? 

My committment to responsible parenting was not only not supported - it 
was not even recognized. My family's attempts to enrich our environment with 
such things as books and music and even nice clothing were greeted with "How 
did you afford this? Can't they just send you money - if they do, you have to 
report It you know." My public assistance included Aid for Dependent Children, 
Title XIX medical benefits. Food Stamps, and Public Housing. In regards to 
public housing - anyone who thinks that this is helpful should move into and 
live for awhile in these "units." They are of substandard construction, often 
built m ^uch a way as to be unhealthy as well as potentially quite dangerous, 
and are grouped together in a little "project" that not even public service 
personnel such as ambulances, police, and fire departments could find without 
directions. And even when they did get directions, such helping persons took 
incredible lengths of time to respond. I can remember calling the police about 
a "donestic quarrel" that could be heard throughout the neighborhood; breaking 
glass, screaming children beaten into silence, raised voices, and the sounds of 
physical violence. One hour and 20 minutes later, the squad car finally arrived. 
Of course by this tine, the violence had run its course ond the \iolent person 
had roared auay in his car. The police car simply circled the drive and left, 
despite having been given the address at which the dispute was occuring. 
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But the "helping delivery systeos" are not the only source of pain and 
concern. Society in general labels persons receiving public assistance anJ in 
that lableling finds the rationale for creating then inhumanely. Grocery store 
clerks feel free to be rude and abusive, ocdical personnel are insensitive and 
judgeoental. and society in general feels free to Mke disparaging. remarks 
in vour hearing about your (supposed) easy life and loose corals. I win never 
forget a specific instance - ay son was at this point 7 aonths old and was. 
for the first tiae. seriously ill with an ear infection. My childcare provider 
had called ce at work because his teoperature was IW^f and he was totally Hop 
and unresponsive. After a slight struggle to get peraission to leave work. I 
race to pick up oy son and take hio to our doctor. Once there, diagnosed, and 
sonewhat calaer albeit still worried, I cook ny son. the doctor's prescription 
foro. and ny Title XIX card to the phareacy m the oedical building. I gave 
the prescription foro to the counter clerk and then ny Title XIX card. She had 
been very pleasant up to that point but as soon as she saw the oedical card, the 
smile dropped froa her face, the pleasant tone of voice was replace with harshness, 
and Dy questions about the medication were at first ignored, and when repeated, 
were only dealt with in part and then grudgingly. Yet for the next person in line, 
with a 3rd party insurance card, the snile was back and so was the helpful 
attitude. 

But. for DC. the worst cut cf allcane from the church. Doors that had 
previously been open were closed - and often locked; concerns about childcare 
that had been taken seriously and caringly before were turned aside. The very 
persons I had counted on for support and advocacy suddenly didn't want to know 
who I was or What was happening in ny life. E cause I suddenly didn't have the 
discretionary incoae for offerings and activities, ny presence was no longer 
wanted - to the point of only the most superficial tolerance at tines. It was 
clearly felt, even if never directly sAid. that chuich was for single, childless 
adults, or for married coudIos with children - if you weren't in either of those 
catagories. you weren't welcomed - put up wuh perhaps, but not welconed. And 
the doors were not closed to se alone; I looked around and saw that very few 
churches were open to thQse in "reduced circuostances." Existing side by side 
with agencies that ..ere involved with the working poor. I sav churches with 
locked doors, beefy securlt? systems, and no outreach or -,pport for people in 
great need ot ^are, love, and understanding. 
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One of the options frequently qentioned when an overhaul of the publicc 
assistance systea la addressed is chlldcare. YES. we do need a regulated ysteo 
of quality chlldcare In this country - for everyone to participate In Ir THEY SO 
aiOOSE. However, why U It that persons recc. Ing public assistance suddenly have 
no right of self-deternlnatlon for themselves a for their faolUes' A wise 
friend told oe early on that I needed to choose whether to -stay horse with the 
cost public assistance I could get. or to go to vork and try to oanage that way. 
And She warneo ae that neither choice wo.ld autonatlcally respected - i would 
have to becoce ny own -ivocate with whatever energy I hud left over froa all the 
other struggles such choices involved. My decisions and philosophy In regards to 
parenting were not even going to be taken into account, much less__asked for. My 
need for public assistance required that I forfeit =y rights to self-decision and 
self-choice. My dependence upon social services agencies would, in the eyes of 
those who weye to "help" ee. place oe in the catagory of a child who needed all 
her decisions oade for her. without nuch input on =y part In those decisions. 
Most child developnent experts will tell you .hat even very soall children benefit 
by and are capable of having a part in the decision-oaking process In regards to 
their own lives. Why do we os a society fetl it best to deny those sane 
considerations to those In need U public assistance to survive? 

'Sooe-oth^ things I have learned: that what nay appear to be totally 
irresponsible choices In our eyes Day be 9 .eaction to nyths and the burden they 
bring. Specifically - clothes and Baterl«.l possessions. Vhen I was supporting 
oy first husband through graduate school. I worked in a pharoacy that had a 
lorse ""Ob" of Huaan Services recipients as clients. I reneaber oaking unkind 
remarks about these clients - about their cars, their designer-label clothing, 
etc. "If I was her . . ." Now. let oe tell you what happens when you are 
"her: - you vow to yourself that your child will not look poor and "on welfare" 
if you can help it; you are constantly reolnded that our society juixes you on 
your appearance - and so=ehow that if your appearance i>. nore "nornal" you tliink 
that you won't be on the receiving end of so auch "Utitude" when they see your 
oedlcal card or your social service i.d. or your welfare check. Soneticcs. 
It is the only affiioation of you as a person of >.orth - those clothes and the 
armor they provide. Our society tells you that you are not a success - or even 
worthwhile - as a parent unless your children have all the latest fads In toys and 
fashions. Ko one sees books you get for your child - but they do see they clothes 
you dress that child m. Is it any wonder that =ateriali£= becoacs an loportant 
goal' 
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person'; oTr.H^'T ' ""^ ""^^ ""^"""^ '"^ -V'''^ about 

persons on public assistance. I realise the concern with systems and what is to be 
done about then but I oaincain tl.at you w,-ll n„^ , . 

,„„ ^ '°" effectively change systems until 

you cha ge attitudes. UntU the tern "welfare mother" is no longer used t'o" 
e u^ni.e. until there are true alternatives available within s ste h are 
ponsive to individual choice, until we no longer have t. "dress up" to ad ate 
tor poor people; we as a societv u<ii auiu^aLe 

<!!. a society wiU continue to marginalize and cataeorize 
persons instead of helping them to realize th.i. f ,, catagorize 
and as created childre o God " 11 """"'''^ " """^^ 

"average" w- °' ^°<'- ^ "^^e a shade more articulate than the 

average wexrare recipient but I am not an anomaly. As .Marilvn Fr.n.h . ■ 

in ™h waMH^rs KooM, "If j::::; J : - 

your divorced male friends." ^e frightening reality is that that'is v "y ue 
^ .yth of the 3th generation welfare freeloader as the main body of perso 

— optioV° 

l_Jf we as a society are to survive, we .ust take seriously the concerns 
raised at these hearings. If children are to grow up whole and he in 

Is--^^^^^ ^"'y'''-' °- --^^ -"ice eUverV 

systems ^UT. and it is an important - we must remember that these systems 
ar working with people - people with rights to dignity, respect for bot mselves 

t i t T ""^ ^-^-B- even knowl 

' """""^ °^ '"^ all persons coun - 

: n """"" "^""^ °' ^ - -ere today, bee use of 

that dream I will continue to work with, advocate wlrh , ^ , 

our society pushes aside. I hope you w 1 o / ' ' 

responsive, caring, respective, an who - " Z V ' " 

it to h. „^ " as God intended for 

It to be. vhere persons can become whole as God has inrpn^„^ . u 

uoa nas intended for then as well.l 

__l 

Thank you. 
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TESTIFIER: 

Name, Address Subject of 

Organization Testioony Key Data or Facts for Need Recocrsendatlons Made 



Anne KaUre 

Iowa ChUdrer.'s & 

Faally Services 

1101 Walnut 

Des Koines, lA 50309 

515/268-1981 


Foster Care 


Iowa pays the lowest foster care rates 
of all her neighbors In the Kldwest. 
Since 1953 there has only been a 62 
Increase in foster care payment as 
opposed to a m general Inflation 
rate. The nicber of children needing 
foster care is increasing, while the 
pool of foster parents we have to draw 
on Is decreasing. 


H^st give priority to reimbursing 
foster parents adequately and sig- 
nifying that their job Is a cost 
lr.portant one, and also relcburse 
private agencies sufficiently so 
that they can survive. 


Jodl ToolonOvic 
Faally Planning Council 
of Icwa 

3500 - 2nd Ave,, #6 
Des Koines, lA 50313 
515/288-9028 


Health »;are 
Faaily Planr^lng 
Services 


Adolescent pregnancy provides a double 
hit to children In poverty; to the 
Bother and the baby. A 1933 study by 
ETR Associates of California assessed 
a deaonstratlon project established to 
prcoote the growth of school-based 
faally life education prograas. Find- 
ings of the project were that curricula 
were effective In enhancing self 
estees), decision caking skP.ls and In 
Increasing parent/child ccmunlcatlon; 
and showed a greater decline In preg- 
nancy rates aaong participating school 
districts. 


Estiblishaent of two concrete pro- 
graas for dealing with children 
In poverty are: huaan growth and 
developcent prvgrasss in the schools 
and the provision of low cost »^ 
faally planning services with ^ 
accessibility for all. --l 


Joan Kltchell-Helson 
Jane Boyd Cocn. House 
943 14th Ave. SE 
Cedar Rapids, IAS2403 
319/355-0431 


Child Care/ 
Hoceless 


Ninety-two children out of our present 
enrollcent of 93 In our Child Care 
Food Prograa qualify for free or 
reJuced oeals based on Incoce guide- 
lines set up by the government. 94X 
of our present enrolloent Is considered 
low Incoce. 75X of our parents pay 
the nlnlcua fee of $10 per conth, but 
even that Is a great hardship because 
of financial problens where a fixed 
inccce does not cc-ver basic needs. In 
addition, there Is a great need for low 
Incoce housing. 

1 


Steps need to be taken to educate 
those who are t'^iaware of these 
probler.s, and 3ffer rew possi- 
bilities to these who are In des- 
perate need. 
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Diane Rattner 

St. Luke's HospUfil 

1026 -A" Ave. NE 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52402 

319/369-7740 



Joanne Lane 

Coenission on Children. 

Youth & Faailies 

Capitol Annex 

Pes Koines, lA 50319 

515/281/3711 



Pediatric Health 



Child Day Care 



Davida Hudspeth 
Polk County Child Care 
Resource Center 
1200 University 
Des Koines, lA 50314 
515/286-3536 



Child Care 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recocnendatiofts Made 



i5 tS^JJrJj°^^*5*'*^^ ""r poor 
m ^"'^ related to 

i^th nl'!.*'^'" '^^"^ confronted 
?riM? K?^ finances, the near poor 
are not able to take advantage of ore- 
ventative health care, often rewltiw 
<n wrc serious illneJses. ""'^'"9 



^hil^ f'^ "'^ subsidies have been 
shown to rtoove a barrier for low 

hLSS; 73 counties in Iowa have 
^liVuti child care subsidy 



Lack of available and affordable child 
care is a particular crisis for fi«*u 
headed households, siSce o;eJ°l/3Tf 
then are poor, and inninori^y popula- 

over 2/3 of thea are pooV. 
Approxiaately 12,780 Pclk CoSnty child- 

age oMO >,aps /rt 
tlriV «re receiving 

child care that does not fulfill t^eir 
needs. There are 47,000 children of 

™ iS^^^^H^'J?.^*** Polk/De$ Koines 
area Kho need child care. 



Appropriate suppleiacntal funds to 
encourage all Io>fa counties to 
provide child day care subsidies 
through the Social Services Block 
Grant. Raise the Social Serv(« 
Grant guidelines fSTcM Id d^^^^ 
1 sheSl'if^ f° ^50X of the elitab- 
Dewlnn guidelines. 

S :PJ" » * Departcent of Hwan 
child dfS "O'-dJMte sUtewidS 
cniid day care activities. 



Continue to increase public and 
JJ^^J? Participation to Inprove 
the affordabilJty of quality child 
care for faalHes in Iowa. 



to 
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David Rust 
Children's Hcoe of 
Cedar Rapids 
2309 "C* St., SH 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52404 
319/36S-9164 



Debbie Grina 

126 Harbet Ave. m II 

Cedar Rapids, lA 5240S 

319/396-3931 



Patti HcKee 
Catholic Worker 
Comunity 
1317 8th Street 
Des Koines, lA 50314 
51S/243-076S 



Youth in Crisis 



Teen Drop-Outs 



Hopelessness 



o 

ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



RecORisendatlons Kade 



Private residential care facilities in 
the State of Iowa have effectively 
lost at least lOX of their rsinburse- 
cent incoce to inflation over the last 
five years. The nucber of children in 
Iowa is decreasing, while the percent- 
age of children living in poverty is 
increasing. The reported incidence of 
child abuse and sexual abuse Is also 
increasing. Budget cuts have nad 
drastic effects on the "working poor" 
and other econooically disadvantaged 
faailies and individuals. Older ado- 
lescents in the foster care systen 
are aging out of that systen and con- 
tinue to need services. 



Lack of quility child care services 
force teen cottiers to drop out of 
school to take care of their children. 
My son beciae eligible for free day 
care services at Linn County Day Care 
because he w^s diagnosed 2s hyper- 
active with delays in receptive and 
expressive language. County and fed- 
eral wnies v;Mch provide ti-.ssc serv- 
ices have given ce a chance to start 
over and enroll in school. 



The 3 hoces and 8 P.A.T.C.H. apart- 
cents for hcceless persons are gener- 
ally full and people have to be turned 
away. The Des Hoine$ Coalition for 
the Hoceless ran a shelter fron Oct- 
ober, 198S to June, 1986. During 
that tiae, 139 faaily units were pro- 
vided with shelter - that's a total of 
367 people including 135 children 
and that was only one of the shelter's. 



Services to children and adolescents 
Kust increasingly look to cooauni- 
cation and cooperative case nanage- 
cent between all agencies serving 
the sace individual and family. 
Public policy which fosters such an 
approach should be sought. I 
encourage further legislative atten- 
tion to percsancy pla»ming and "open" 
adoptions. Investigations for wel- 
fare refora need to include the 
entire delivery systca and nust 
address the appropriateness of 
current utilization of resources. 



There is a great need for core day 
care centers to enable young 
nothers to finish their education 
and have a better start in life. 
Also, all teens need parent educa- 
tion and counseling as part of a 
good sex education progran. 



Need nore low incoce housing, 
utility help, higher AFDC payments, 
attention paid to the deinstitu- 
tionalization of the rental ly ill, 
and help to coobat the general 
econoaic slunp caused by the farm 
crisis. 
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Sheila Havis 

Mental Health Assoc. 

of Iowa, Inc. 

nil 9th St., Suite 390 

Oes Moines, lA 50314 

515/284-1343 



Cindy Reed 

St. Luke's Hospital 

1025 A Ave. HE 

Cedar Rapids, I A 52402 

319/369-7211 



Ooan Hartsuck 

League of Wocen Voters 

4606 40th 

Oes Moines, lA 50310 

515/278-1281 



Mental Health 



Eating Disorder 
Health Care 



Incoae Assistance 
Child Care 



ERLC 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recommendations Made 



TaV^uL f "^'■*"«^y not have access 
to health insurance. Teenage preg- 
2n3 Io^'m'^? r**^ prenaturi births 
f?.>I?^.^*'^*5^*9^*^ ^«vc shorn signi- 
ficant impact on the dcvelopoent of 
children ffental health prbblens can 
be einiaized by reducing «rtain risk 

pa? nfjng" " '"^ ^""'^^ 



Currently for >,wen and children not 
covered by cocprehensive private 
insurance, only partial reinburseaent 
Z 5? ""**""*tion of services nee ed 
for recovery are available. With 
l^rl^^l Soverncent initiatives, «any 

ifi insurance has not kept pace 
p"vidJ?s!'"*''*"'*°" 



Sa?^V«^^* t"''* the League in 
l^lrf7^ «?;?"f^*"9 ^"^''■vieHs with 
elected officials, and public and pri- 

ch f/r.'r'l" P;^"**'^" ^h^**^ that ^ 
children, feoale headed households and 
the working poor should receive more 
ncoae assistance. W«nen who pust 
support faailies without help f"^ 
fathers is a wjor reason for incocne 
inadequacy or dependency. 



Coalitions involving teachers, law 
^;^?^;«fnt officials, clergy, 
S^pJt'Ln'^? providers and goven- 
nent officials need to ensure that 
M[o'!? °PP°'-t«nities, programs 
and adequate care and treatcient 
are provided. 



Funding for emotional problecs, eat 
Jng d sorder prograas and preven- 
tion is essential. Eligibility 
requirements and options for treat- 
cent providers need to be signifi- 
cantly expanded. Prevention is th. 
wy. hore funding needs to b* 
cade available for research on the 
icpact of prevention. 



The League supports a variety of 

^P''°Sr«as such as AFDC 
and childcare legislation. We 
recognize the state governments 
nlil to supplement federal 
payment benefits to achieve an ade 
juate level of funding. He oppose 
funding cutbacks in income assi". 
ance prograas and support service: 
i?;? "verly lapact ". the poor and 
wrking poor. 



to 
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Hendy 8obbitt 

Cathol k Worker 

CocRunlty 

1317 - 8th Street 

Des Koines, lA 50314 

SIS/243-0765 


Hccelessness 


m Iowa last spring, $3S nillion ws 

tt\M ^ruyroiad serving the poor 
and restored to the rich last cionth 
in the fora of a tax cut. Our 
country's general relief fund is 
grossly underfunded because the 
assessment funding is only about U 
per year per capita, A poor family 
can only receive eaergency assistance 
frOQ General Relief once per yearj if 
another ewergency arises, they cay 
becoese horaeless. 


ne<;vniii^nadi10ns ndde 

Policies rust be adopted to raise 
incoraes, to subsidize housing and 
utilities, and to do whatever is 
necessary to keep families in their 
own hoaes. 


Oan Strahom 
Planned Parenthood 
P.O. Sox 45S7 
Des Koines.IA 50306 
51S/28O-70OO 


Health Care 


Access to health care is dependent on 
incccae level. The poor health of 
wiV Americans is due primarily to 
poverty. Teenage childbearing, for 
nost, means a Ufe prescription of 
dependence and poverty. Kore than 
half of all wooen on welfare began as 
a teen ntother. Nxtinnxiiv i i mii 
lion teenagers becane pregnant in 
1985. Teen corns are twice as likely 
to drop out of high school. The 
children of teen nothers are twice as 
likely to die in the first year of 
life,. ©ore likely to be pretaature 
and have a lew birth rate, to suffer 
frcQ cental retardation and birth 
defects, ewre likely to be neglected 
or abused. 


Cocprehensive K-12 sexuality edu- 
cation, access to contraceptives, 
availability of abortion, and 
services for parenting teens work 
to prevent the cycle of poor 
health and poverty. 


Patty MacDonnell 
Kindred Cocnunity 
1337 6th Ave. 
Des Koines, lA 50314 
51S/282-123S 


Hopelessness 


Oobs available to the poor are usually 
ainioun wage jobs. A full ticie 
Binicua wage job offers 25X less of 
the buying power than it did in 1980. 
Kai\y pecple.haveto work at a niniaura 
wage job or go on welfare because of 
the loss of jobs due to advances in 
technology. 


Incentives to get off welfare m 
improve lives must be instituted. 
The cuts cade by Governor Branstad 
oust be re-instated including 
$600,000 for a faaily self-suffi- 
cency prograa, $350,000 for low 
incoee housing, the displaced hoQ 
maker prograa, and $5.7 nillion 
in AFDC benefits. 
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Fra- Phillips 
I Concerns 
Uil - 9th Street 
Des Koines, lA 50309 
515/281-7708 



Oan Albright 
Foundation II, inc. 
1540 Second Ave. SE 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52403 
319/366-8797 



Sarah HcDenaed 
YWCA Ooraestic 
Violence Program 
318 5th St., SE 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52401 
319/363-2093 



Diane Quinn 

Iowa Cocnnisslon on the 

Status Wccen 

Lucas State Office 81dg 

Des Koines, lA 50319 

515/281-4461 



Rural Crisis 



Youth In Crisis 



Oociestic Violence 



Child Care 



o r 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Reccnnendations Made 



80 to 90X of calls to Rural Concern 
since its inception indicate persons 
with a serious financial situation. 
The oast 18 nonths over 70X have had 
legal questions and 2200 have talked 
about bankruptcy. Calls in 1987 
reveal cuch nore anger within the 
family, and a trend toward calls re- 
garding housing related to the 
redeciption period after foreclosure. 

Continued deaand for services; since 
the beginning of 1987. we have turned 
away 143 youths needing teipporary 
shelter. Keed for faaiily counseling 
has doubled for each of the past two 
years froa the 100 faailies we have 
traditionally helped. 

Ooroestic violence forces wanen and 
children into poverty by preventing 
women frCQ woikinj outside the home, 
by injuring women and by causing 
separation and divorce. 



Nearly 60S of nothers with children 
ages three to five are employed out- 
side the hoce. Kid-income fi-nilies 
pay no Rore than los of their incccie 
JOf child care, the poor often pay 
20-40X of their incOQe. 4X of child- 
rvn ages three to six care for thea- 
selves while ciothers work, 



We need to be able to assure people 
in need that the public and private 
systeras to help then meet basic 
needs will continue as long as the 
need is there. 



Prograos such as Foundation 11 are 
cost effective and need continued 
support and funding at the federal, 
itate and local levels. 



More prevention and treatment pro- 
graas nwst be developed in lowa 
and other stttes. We t»ted tough 
laws such as Iowa's Domestic 
Violence Act, vhich forces abuseri 
to pay consequencei for their 
crimes. 



Itmediate Increase in AFOC pay- 
cents; a cost of living adjustrcei 
for all pa>r;ent schedules under 
the AFOC prograa and provision U 
periodic adjustments for inflatij 
affordable, accessible, quality 
child care. 
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Kate Gllmore 

Young Women's Resource 

Center 

416 12th 

Des Holnes» lA 50309 
515/244-4901 



Karon Perlowski, Dir. 
Governor's Planning 
Council for Develop- 
mental Disabilities 
Hoover Building 
Des Koines* lA 50319 
515/281-7632 



Youth In Crisis 



Poor Children 
with Develop- 
mental Disab- 
ilities 



ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recofrrnendatlons Made 



Youth are k eked out of horaes with 
llolted options. Nearly each client 
I see has experienced emotional abuse 

P^ll'^"^ abuse as Kell. 
Vll ^?Ik P^jectlve System is operat- 
ing with giant caseloads. Big oap in 
sex education. 



In the Developmental Disabilities 
Reauthorization Act, 1987, Congress 
finds that 1) persons whose disa- 
bilities occur during their develop- 
mental period (childhood) frequently 
have severe disabilities which are 
likely to continue Indefinitely, and 
2} family and meobers of the com- 
munity can Plan a central role In 
enhancing the lives of persons 
(children) with developmental disa- 
bilities, especially when the family 
Is provided with necessary support 
services. 



Priority: reduce caseloads by 
hiring pore child protective 
workers. Great need for quality 
sex education programs. 



We urge that recognition of child- 
ren In poverty who have develop- 
mental disabilities be added to 
the consciousness raising and plan- 
ning efforts. It Is iBperatlve 
that planning activity In behalf o 
poor children Include, froa the 
beginning and throughout the proce 
representation of children who hav 
developmental disabilities. 



to 
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Peg Tennant 

United Hethodist Church 

921 Pleasant 

Des Hoines, lA 50309 

515/283-1911 



AFDC 

Food Stamps 
WIC 

Personal Story 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recocinendations Made 



In June, 1985, I joined the category 
of vfOrJcing poor, single parents try- 
ing to survive md raise a child. 
Ouring tills tiise I found out that 
despite cocr»n rhetoric and popular 
press to the contrary, our United 
States society does not really care 
about children, i ran into deeply 
held prejudices, and encountered per- 
sons at the Department of Hi«an Serv- 
ices Who were inhuaane, uncaring, rude 
and at tloes outright oean. It is 
icportant to know I exhausted qy 
savings looking for work, found a 
ninlDin wage job grossing $26.80 per 
<^;y» of which $10.00 was paid to qy 
childcare provider. I turned to pub- 
lic assistance and was r.el with prob- 
lems at every turn. Hy public assist- 
ance included AFDC, Title XIX cedical 
benefits, food staaps and public 
housing. 



I pray that these hearings ^exMcde 
the qyths about persons on public 
assistance. You>iill not effect- 
ively change systeas until you 
change attitudes. Until the tera 
welfare nother* is no longer used 
to dehuaanize, until there are 
true alternatives available within 
systeas that are responsive to 
individual choice, we as a society 
will continue to earglnalize and 
categorize persons. Ke need a regy. 
Jated systea of quality childcare. 
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Maureen Reeves Horsley 
Upper Des Koines 
Opportunity, Inc. 
905 Like St., Box 98 
Cenetsburg, lA 50536 
7I2/8M-3B56 



Ralph Rosenberg 
State Representative 
1028 Karston 
Ates,»IA 50010 
515/232-7474 



Health Care 



Kocselessness 



o 

ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



RecocTsendatJons Hade 



We hive Dultiple faaHies In rural 
northwest Iowa that have no cedkal 
njurance, no available eioney to pay 
oeQ»cal office visits and yet are not 
poor enough to qualify for Title XIX 
beneffts. They can't afford prcvent- 
i.' '■;8"l»«-,well child check-ups. 
We were initially inforecd that a 
referral rite froQ our child health 
clinics of approxinately I5X was 
average. However, w? discovered that 
-'ipproxinatclr40rof'oorclientrvere 
being referred and that well over SOX 
of those were being treated by the 
physicians they were referred to. We 
concluded that our clients were high 
risk and a new population that had 
not been previously jerviced, 
Hultiple probleas were discovered that 
re<iuired an increased ratcof referral. 



l«9^1;tive interim cccniUee on 
affordable housing, for the hcyy/less 
heard testlaony that Des Koines cay 
have over 1000 hooeless; per capita 
hooeless oay place Oes Koines as high 
as having the fourth highest hoceless 
rate in the country, severe cuts in 
federal. housing and job training pro- 
graas and a lack of resources for 
cccQunity based facilities for the 
recently deinstitutional ized all con- 
tribute to the probleo. 



New progrias jhould be properly 
funded jo that already existing 
prograas do not have to assvne 
additional responsibilities without 
funds to procure new staff or eaploy 
existing part tine staff for add- 
itional tiee. Ccnwon intake fores 
and trust between agency and govern- 
eent prograas would expedite the 
services and tiee waits for clients. 
Honiej for referrals should be 
-increased, not decreased. Add- 
itional funds for preventative 
services will ultinately save tax- 
payers Bonles. 



lowans jhoold insist that ^he stale 
legislature re- fund the Housing 
Trust Fund and address the issue 
of affordable utilities; also that 
the legislature adopt cost effect- 
ive, prevention of hooeless plans, 
lowans should irsist that Congress 
take action, to alleviate the 
probleas on a natlpnal level. 
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Pegsy Hopper t 
CoAlltlon for Ftally I 
Children's Services 
In lows 

ini 9th St.. ^200 
Des KolnesJA 50309 
515/244-0074 



Onvld Ostendorf 
Prilrlefire Rural 
Action 

sso ' nth St. 

Des Koines. lA SO309 
515/244-5671 



Foster C«re 



Rural Poverty 



ERLC 



Key Data or Facts for Heed 



RecoftRcndatlons Made 



The decund for foster care ha 

MS^J of 3.856 In June 1997. In FY 87. 
lewi spent $5.4 nllKon of state foster 
care funds for an Average oonthly pop. 
OUtlon of 244 children placed out of 
AddltlOMlly. $2.6 nllllon In 
educ«t1on «nd eedlcal funds were ilso 
spent, fcr i total if $8n111lon flow- 
ing out of state for care that could 
be provided here. The ibility of 

P""*"'?* non-profit agencies to 
deliver hloh quality, coepFehensive 
services hinges on the relobursesent 
provided to thea by ihit state for 
care of children In their custody. 
The deaand for these services is 
increasing steadily. Low salaries 
oale it hard for private agencies to 
attract and retain qualified staff. 

The number of lowins living on subsis- 
tence incoce doubled between 1979 and 

to 18X in 1985, higher than any other 
^'5";" state, oeaning that roughly 
500,000 lowins were supported by 
incoces that-failed to reach federally 
designated poverty guidelines. Frca 
1979 to 1983, the nuaber of rural poor 
wt receiving food sttrp assistance 
increased by 32< frCQ,€.67 to 7.51 
oilliort persons*' .tJoawd Ju local- - 
food bank dlstrieuilon centeft^ind - 
coccunity eeal prograas is up. All 
inforaation indicates that hunger. 
poverty, and psychological stress ire 
on the rise in lowi and It greatly 
effects faallles and children. 
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It U essential that adequate pub- 
lic funds be provided for the care 
and treatment of all children served 
by the voluntary, not-for-profit 
sector — those who have been sex- 
ually abused or exploited, those 
Who have run froa faally probleas. 
and those whose extreme poverty has 
put thea at risk. 



It Is t lee for a fundasental change 
In national priorities both In the 
fora of core adequately funded and 
aoaiRistered social support servic 
and In our nation's federal fam 
policy. 



to 
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Constance Berki 
Advocates in Action 
1122 Kirrison M 
Cedir Ripids, U 52405 
319/324>0«53 



Chip Hirdesty, Dir. 
Big 8rother/Bi9 Sister 
329 10th Ave. SC 
Cedir Ripids. lA 52403 
319/363>823l 



Oebr* Tegler 

Personal Story 

15 Sumer Circle Hi 

Cedar Rapids. lA 52402 

319/393>5144 



Child Care 
AFOC 

Food Stasps 



Youth in Crisis 



Child Care 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recoen^nditions Kade 



Mothers who art working at aini&ua 
vase Jobs often spend J of their incooe 
on child care. There is not enough 
adequate affordable child care. There 
ire no incentives to get off AFOC and 
f^od stasps. Once you have a Job, 
your benefits are nothing. Those of 
us trying to get off the wstn are 
penalized. 



60»65X of the children we serve live in 
hooes Atrt the incooc is at or below 
the poverty line. Many are victias of 
sexual. Physical and eaotional abuse. 
We provide carefully selected voknteers 
to work on a one-to-one basis, which 
results in cost of the children grow- 
ing up to beccee productive citi:ens. 
A cut in revenue sharing funds pre- 
vents vi frcn expanding our efforts as 
service providers. 

Day care allows wocen to becoat self- 
supporting, reaovil frca the wel- 
fare systea would save the state 
roughly $8,000 per year. Quility, 
governnent subsidized day care is ft 
solution to helping faailies raise in- 
comes, bv allowing people to find jobs 
cr return to school. 66X of nothers 
ar^ forced to work cutside the hcce by 
necessity. Our children will pay the 
price if the governaent refuses to 
subsidize day care. 



Hake the systta less cocalicated; 
mVe child care obtainable and 
affordable; put taore coney in OTPA 
and ITEPs increase AFOC payoents; 
and once eoployed, allow clients to 
ease off the systea. 



More funding is needed<to provide 
adequate staff to insure service 
tc 411 those who now have to be 
turned away. Efforts Mit be 
redoubled by those in financial 
porfer, either in governiaint or 
private industry, to provide the 
financial support necessary. 



Continued and increased funds for 
iubsidiied day care. 
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Leonard Larsen 
Lutheran Soda] Serv. 
3616 University 
Ocs Koines, lA 50311 
515/277-4476 



£1o1se Cranke 
United KetMlst Church 
501 Hill Street 
Traer, lA 50675 
319/478-2827 



Sharon Baker 
CROSS Hinlstrles 
24th & Cottage Grove 
Oes Koines, lA 50311 
515/279-9998 



Foster Care 
AFIX: 



Youth In Crisis 



AFOC 

KoQelessness 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recocwendatlons Hade 



f^S5M?^^• J^^^^^^r of chUdren In 
faal les living below the poverty level 
has Increased by wre than 33X in 
The nuaber of these children is 
JmJS"*"?' total nunber of 

levels In low have lost 33X in purchas- 
ing povfer in the Ust decade, and a?e 

«J of the federal poverty 
fn\f^ .l ^V' ' reinbursemSnts d 
7°M?K^^^^ below those of 

Children are suffering because of the 
widespread poverty in our country, 
and the saall rural areas are no longer 
limune to the probleas related to 
poverty. 



The nwber of fjailies seen has 

5m"*5V'"?? ^" to 1390 in 
1986, A faoily of 3 receives $381 
each month on AFOC, spends about $280 
• S«. and $20 on elec- 

nIl^:J"^*"9 to blow on soap, 
^S! l^JSr*' " the laundromat. 
SnH S'^^^'; J" Section 8, Low Rent 
Housing stock has gone down 60X in the 
resulting in onlyllX of 
the peop sMn Low Rent Housing being 
AFOC recipients. Kany faniilies are 
finding theoselves homeless. 



P*>««"t level to 
SJ5J;n."^^"^^Q5 level; extend 
If ll li "J"a?«i Increase Purchase- 
;[:^!:!*" P^vider Rates for foster 
parents. Increase subsidized day 
care expenditures. ^ 



Expanded low cost day care in rural 
as Hell as urban areas. Adequate 
^^*[^^?'" persons. Pro- 
gpws :hat help people get out of 
poverty, not prograas that penalize 
people for any small progress they 
oake toward independence. 

Great need for subsidized housing, 
an affordable utility plan, an 
increase in basic needs grants and 
cfflployaent opportunities. 
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Nane, Address 
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Testiaony 



erJc 



Shari Cullctt 
The Salvation Artsy 
P.O. Box 3903 
Davenport, lA 52803 
319/324-4803 



Hoceless 



Virginia Irwin. Dir. 

HACAP. Head SUrt 

P.O. Box 739 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 

319/366-7631 



Pre-School 
Day Care 



Karen Thelin 
Hethodist Hill 
Children's Center 
1001 Pleasant 
Des Koines, lA 50309 
515/288-3251 



Child Care 



Key Dau or Facts for Heed 



Recocrsendations Hade 



In 1984, *74a individuals spent 5,055 
nights ift our center. By 1986, 831 
individuals spent 6,575 nights and 1S87 
statistics are showing a continued 
steady increase. The National Coal- 
ition for the Hoceless reports: 
"Faailies with children are now the 
fastest growing segcent of the nation's 
hoceless population." 



Head Start prograas nationally arc 
reaching less than 20X of the eligible 
population. Research has shown that 
quality Head Start prograns result in 
Icproved school and work perfonaance 
which leads to fewer school drop-outs, 
fewer teen pregnancies, fewer juvenile 
deliquents and less child abuse. Edu- 
cational and econccaic considerations 
cannot be ignored. 



Hore than 38X of black children and 
alcost 28X of hispanic children are 
poor. Regardless of race, a child in 
a feoale headed household is 5 tines 
tsore likely to be poor than a child in 
a Bale headed or 2 parent faaily. 
Coping with a systea that refuses to 
recognize poor families are oade up of 
woaen and children is a najor source 
of stress on fanilies. There are 
262,800 children under 6 living in 
Iowa - of these, 34,800 live in pov- 
erty. 49X of working mothers have 
children under 6. 



Federal governcent oust provide 
affoidablfc, perwnent housing, a 
coordinated cocprehcnslV(» delivery 
systea, adequate training and edu- 
cation to cake eiploynenf possible, 
and a review of current welfare 
benefits. 



The state of Icwa should consider 
co-funding existing f^uality prograns 
in an effor* to expand service? to 
all low-incocse children and encourage 
the State Departaent of Education to 
work in partnership with existing 
prograns to develop ^^e new four 
year old progrla. 



Welfare rtfona is critical. A sol- 
ution cu:t go beyond rsfora of the 
welfare system to address education, 
econccay and the problcas faced by 
the working poor. The goverment 
Bust ensure that ceanlngful train- 
ing and Jobs are available. The 
critical ccfiiponent will be pro faail 
support services, such as child care. 



to 

CO 




TESTIFIER: 
Najse, Address 
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Tsstioony 



o 

ERIC 



Paul Stanfleld 
Iowa Inter-Church 
hqtr.cy for Peace & 
Justice 

3816 - 36th Street 
Des Koines, lA 53310 
S1S/2SS-S90S 



AFOC 

Health Care 



Dennis Bach 

lA Dept. of Public 

Health 

lucas Bidg. 

Des Koines, lA 50319 

515/2ai-4913 



WIC Prograa 



Chris Carcan 
KACAP 
80X 789 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 
319/366-7631 



Child Care 



O ^ 

O O 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recocnendatlons Kade 



70.000 children In Iowa are dependent 
upon AFOC for food, clothing aS5 
shelter, icwa has IncreaseC the level 
Of that grant only once In the last 8 
l\Y.l\ 1934. the state has been 
using annual Increases In the federal 
share of each grant to reduce the 
state contribution so it couVd use the 
coney elsewhere. 100.000 children in 
loH-incoce families irfw are not AFOC 
recipients in lowa are not covered by 
any governaent prograa for pricary 
care. Their parents have no health 
Insurance, and are unable to afford 
health care. 



Results of a national evaluation re- 

Yl^ Increased 
birtfweights and Increased length of 
gestation related to participation in 
the WIC prograa; it also identified a 
decrease in late tetal deaths. Other 
sjuj^es have cu^gested increased cog- 
nitive developcent in children and 

rates attributed 
to WIC. 8ut. the WIC prograa still 
serves less than one half of the 
estiaated eligible population. 

One of the cost basic needs zaong 
faailies is the need for high quality, 
affordable child care. It enables 
parents to see5c coploywent and parti- 
cipate in jcb training; to hold jobs 
and achieve cconoalc self-sufficiency. 



"«J»"lly Needy progress need to be 

r^. Oepartcent of Husan 
Services budget Eust be fought for: 
revision of AFDC standards for the 

participation 
\nr%^^ 152^ ■ opportunities 
tor children in poverty level 
faailies. 



ll^V-^ Jf^ L^^e Resolution 

Which calls for gradual increases in 
WIC appropriation's over the next 4 
years, until it is possible to 
serve the entire eligible population 
The resolution would enable an add- 
itional 300,000 participants per 
Bonth to be served nationally. In 
Iowa, 39,000 woaen. infants and 
children could be served each conth, 
the Bost ever. 



CcpRunlty and state-wide systeos 
oust be developed which procMte and 
coordinate quality child care. 
State standards and oonltorlng 
efforts ciust be increased. Ways 
Rust be found to create new fundi nc 
sources for child care. 



to 

CO 

o 
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Kent Jackson 

St. UJce's HosplUl 

1026 A Ave. NE 

Cedar Rapids, U S2402 

319/369-83S6 



Cynthia Carver 
Inner City Coop Parish 
1548 8th Street 
Des Koines, lA S0314 
515/283-4056 



Youth In Crisis 
Psychiatric • 
Services 



AFOC 

Food Staaps 



o 

ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Weed 



Recocmendatfons I'^de 



The need for adolescent psychlatr'c 
services far exceeds the level avaU- 
i^l;- In 1984, xe adaltted 148 Jclds; 
by 1985 the nuaber hai risen to 304. 
A Significant nuaber of Jclds and 
faallles who receive physhlatric 
"[Vices froa St. Luke's are iopover- 
ished. Our statistics show at leist 
°"f ?V^*t^ faallles are iopov- 
erishea. in recent years, the teenage 
suicide rate has increased by several 
hwdred percent. It is often esti-: 
Bated that in excess of 5,000 teen- 
agers cocnit suicide in Aaerica each 
year. An over>fhelBing nusber of 
suicidal icids are experiencing sc«e 
type of faaily problea. 

0""; breakfast club serves over 120 
children on their way to school each 
flay; children in faallles that aren't 
able to stretch their food staaps to 
last through the Donth. A Koaan try- 
ing to get off welfare by wrking at 
a D nisua wage 4o»>, is rewarded by 
having her food stasps cuti 



Realistic, fair and equitable relo- 
burscRsent frca federal and state 
sources needs to' be cade available 
insedtately. Creative Incentives 
for providers of additional and new 
services need to be identified and 
offered. Schools, agencies and 
nospitals and governRcntal units 
need to be encouraged to develop 
an array of prevention and inter- 
vention approaches. 



Increase in AFOC and food staap 
allocations to rcalisticalb cover 
needs. 
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Je^nette Spencer 

Bidwell-RWerslde Ctr. 

1203 Hartford 

Ces Koines, lA S031S 

S1S/244-62S1 


Fanillles In 
Crisis . 
Health Care 
Child Care 


In 1S86, 1,000 faallles with children 
requested and received food fran our 
emergency food pantry. Froa January 
to October, 1937, 11,045 nocn and 
evening ceils were served - 30X vf«re 
served to children. In 1S85, - jical 
staff frca a local hospital donated tloe 
to exa.Tjlne children In preschool and 
swKer day care, >*hen their parents 
could not afford the required physicals. 
During years 1984-86, Bi<J>rtll had ig 
children enrolled In their child care 
prograa and soce serious concerns with 
these children Included eaotlonal 
needs, acting out probleos and inappro- 
priate behavior. Faailles have fallen 
through the cracks where child care 
funding is concerned. 


Educational prograas focusing on 
Child abuse prevention, basic edu- 
cation, and cocTsunlty resources Is 
a need for stressed out fanllles. 
Fannies need direct ceals, and non- 
perlshab'e food Iteas to take hoae. 


Lawrence Breheny 
Catholic Council for 
Social Concern 
Box 723 

Oes Holnes, lA S0303 
515/244-3761 


Yojth In Crisis 


Karvy fanllles are torn apart by the 
pressure generated due to lack of 
sufficient financial resources. The 
receat bulld-up of the cllltary has 
diverted allllons of dollars *hit 
could have been used to assist people 
who are In need. Spouse abuse and 
child abuse are often the results of 
tconomlc tension In the faally. 


Taxes oust be revised so that the 
poor are not paying a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of their Incoae. 
Distribution of tax laoney Bust be 
toward services and programs -that 
help people In need. 


Rachel Jones 


Personal Story 
AFOC 


AFOC, and food staaps slaply are not 
adequate to ceet a faally's basic 
needs - and laundry detergent, clean- 
ing products, clothes,a garbag2 can, 
shovel, Rfidlclne, etc. People cn wel- 
fare cannot afford all these things. 
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Sharon Sinclair Grah&a 

Alicia Lewis 

Iowa Children's & 

Faally Services 

1101 Walnut 

Des Koines, !A 50309 

515/288-1981 



Corlnne Grahao 
Kolngona Girl Scout Co. 
10715 Hlciuun Road 
Des Koines. lA 50322 
515/278-2881 



Child Care 



Child Care 
Teen Dropouts 
Youth in Crisis 



David G. Berger 
Interfalth Coenunltv 
Services 

200 Cherokee Street 
St. Ooseph. HO 64505 



Day Care 
Foster Care 
Homelessnesi 



o 

ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Need 



Recocisendations Kade 



Being poor Is rarely a choice. Kost 
often It is a cycle passed on frco 
generation to generation. The synp- 
tOQS are Isolation, llolted choice, 
United basic needs, hopelessness and 
confusion. Quality child care pra- 
vides a richness in children's livos 
that allows for noraal personal gn>wth. 

The Girl Scout oovecer.t has resources 
and prograa activities that specifically 
address youth in crisis. He ecsphasize: 
developing values, deepening self 
awareness, relating to others and con- 
tributing to society. Project Safe Tice 
is a Girl Scout prograo designed to 
provide a supervised safe place for 
children to go after scho-^l before 
parents return froa work. Conteaporary 
Issues prograas, and career exploration 
activies can hel; lower the nuaber of 
teen dropouts. 

Poverty of children knows no geograph- 
ical bounds. In Kissouri, poverty 
1:.<.reased 38X between 1979 and 1983. 
16.8X of the population of Kissouri 
live in poverty. The ntraber of hoae- 
less served by our agency's shelter 
has steadily Increased. There are 
2,500 children on a waiting list for 
subsidized day care slots. Since 1980, 
reicibursetnent for subsidized day care 
has risen only 2X. States have not 
provided ancillary children's treat- 
cent prograns in the foster care 
system. Funds for hopelessness are 
not reaching swll cities and rural 
areas. 



Quality child care is essential for 
children and fa:)ilies of poverty. 
Children can learn self respect, 
self esteea, basic education skills 
and have developoentally appropriate 
activities in a safe and secure 
environaent. 



Additional funding would help target 
low incone groupt in local coowunitie! 
Financial assistance for a two to 
five year start up grant would pro- 
vide Girl Scout Councils tioe to 
design a prograa, train program staff 
and ioplesent specialized progress 
to laeet our childrens' urgent needs. 



Congress needs to mandate by specif* 
legislation, funding set aside for 
day care. Relief is needed through 
legislation to leprove the plights 
of children in poverty. 
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Carol Alexander Phillips 

lA Assoc. for the 

Education of Young 

Children 

1207 £. Franklin 

Indianola. lA 5012S 

515/281-7844 



Cheryl Cracer 

37 SE Gray 

Des Koines, lA 50315 

515/?44-3390 



Child Care 



Foster Care 
Personal Story 



ERIC 



Key Data or Facts for Meed 



Recosnendations Kade 



In Iowa thJ nuaber of low inccce depend- 
ents has increased during the period 
1980-85 ranging frora 20-30X by Cong- 
ressional District. The ninber of 
free lunches has increased. Children 
growing up in poverty are laore likely 
than wealthier peers to lack optimal 
cognitive and social stimulation, and 
to experience parental neglect. 
Wealthier parents are twice as likel" 
to enroll their children in preschool, 
coopared to lower income faailies. 
Less than 30X of at risk 3 and 4 year 
olds were enrolled in preschool pro- 
graas in 1983. Salaries for teachers 
and caregivers have been depressed 
and the trend is toward continued 
slippage. 



At the age of 17 I became a single 
head of household welfare recipient. 
Today, at 32 I aa no longer a welfare 
recipient. I have placed tny four 
children In foster care because of a 
systea that hid left ae no other 
options, except to try to survive on a 
conthly chtck of $494 and $206 In food 
stasps. It was not enough. I tried 
to get an education, but the systen 
began to punish ce. In February, 1987 
Our hoae was destroyed by fire and I 
had no option but to place children 
In foster care. This systCQ Is naklng 
It now totally laposslble for ne to 
Hori: towards getting ay children hOQe. 



High quality, coraprehenslve early 
childhood services can drasiatlcilly 
lapact young children's lives - 
reducing the likelihood of dropping 
out of school or beccning an adolesc- 
ent parent and increasing the llkll- 
hood of long-tera econonic success. 



Changes needed in welfare and foster 
care systeas. They oust nake it 
possible for people to succeed on 
iheir own, and not be punished for 
trying to get off the systea. 



^ 
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March t, 1983 



me 



Select Cotnaittee on Children Youth 

and Faollies 
House Office Building Annex 92 
Room 385 

2nd & D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20515 

TO THE COMMITTEE: 

As per your request, here ai^e a list of the 
churches that support the STEP (Strategies to 
Elevate People) Foundation: 

1. Truro Episcopal Church, Fairfax, VA 

2. Little Falls Episcopal Churchy Falls 
Church VA 

3. Falls Church Episcopal, Falls 
Church, VA 

Columbia Baptist Church, Falls 
Church, VA 

5. Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Bethesda, HD 

6. Potomac Chapel Church, Alexandria, VA 

7. McLean Presbyterian Chirch, HcClean, 
VA 



I hope this is of help to you and thank you for 
asking me to testify 

Sincerely, 



Nathaniel Dugar 



Pastor 



1402 MERIDIAN PLACE. N.W. 



WASHINGTON, DC.:0()10 



ERLC 
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